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PREFACE 


This second volume of Readings in 
Literature, like the first, is the product 
of definite educational theory and 
tried classroom procedure, offered in 
response to continual demand for a 
large compendium of literature suit- 
able to the upper years of high school. 
In the Preface to Volume One of the 
Readings will be found a statement of 

the objectives motivating the teach- 
ing practices in which the contents of 
the books were tried out and chosen 
and a descriptive outline of the 
orientation of this material in the 
curriculum. 

The two units of literature here 
offered, the Essay and the Lyric 
Poetry, furnish the content of the 
second semester of the junior year in 
the University High School of the 
University of Chicago, but they can 
be used with equal effect in the fourth 
year courses and combined with com- 
position training in a year’s course for 
either of the upper classes of the 
senior high school. Within each type 
a natural coherence in arrangement 
on the basis of subject will be readily 
discerned. The content lends itself 
most advantageously to the organ- 
ization of teaching units, suggests de- 
vices of presentation, report, and 
cross reference, and presents a work- 
ing nucleus of varied interests from 
which to expand the reading of the 
pupils. For a more extended treat- 
ment of the devices which have been 
employed in presenting these and re- 
lated materials from the classics, the 
teacher is referred to the Manual to 
Readings in Literature, published 
simultaneously with these volumes. 
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This Manual to Readings in Litera- 
ture presents a detailed and complete 
analysis of the methods and tech- 
niques of the laboratory plan of in- 
struction in English. Its authors, 
in a school where conditions are favor- 
able to slaboratory experimentation, 
have worked out, in practice, methods 
of presenting classical literary material 
to high school pupils, which they be- 
lieve serves the objectives they have 
set. The Manual not only gives 
a description of the procedures em- 
ployed in the use of the materials in 
this book but also suggests other 
materials to be used with the Read- 
ings in Literature. 

The editors gratefully acknowledge 
the permissions granted for reprinting 
copyrighted selections as follows: 
to Charles Scribner’s Sons for the 
selections from Robert Louis Steven- 
son; to Doubleday, Page & Company 
for the selections from Walt Whitman; 
to Houghton Mifflin Company for the 
poems of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Jones 
Very, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Celia Thaxter, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; to The Macmillan 
Company for the selections from 
Richard Moulton’s The Modern Reada- 
er’s Bible; to Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
for the poems of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne; to Little, Brown & Company 
for selections from Emily Dickinson 
and Helen Hunt Jackson; and to 
Johnson Publishing Company for the 
selections from the Memorial Edition 
of Henry Timrod’s Poems. 

The editors acknowledge with grat- 
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itude the continued inspiration they 
have received from Professor Henry 


Clinton Morrison, Superintendent of | 


the Laboratory Schools of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose careful 
judgment and sympathetic criticism 
have made possible the procedures 
upon which these volumes and the 
Manual are based. They are indebted 
also to Professor Rollo LaVerne 
Lyman for helpful criticism in vari- 
ous stages of their work, to Miss 


Hannah Logasa, Librarian of the 
University High School, for assistance 
in compiling and verifying the book 
lists in the appendices, and to Mrs. 
Kellar Ewing Major for assistance. in 
reading proof: Great is their obliga- 
tion to visiting teachers, students in 
the College of Education, and col- 
leagues for their stimulating questions 
and observations. 

Ernest Hanes 

Martua JANE McCoy 
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ESSAY 


SELECTIONS FROM 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 


Rosert Lours STEVENSON 


VELAY 


Many are the mighty things, and naught is 
more mighty than man.... He masters by 
his devices the tenant of the fields. 

—Antigone. 


Who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass. 
—Job. 


CHAPTER I 


Tue Donkey, THE Pack, AND THE 
PACK-SADDLE 


In a little place called Le Monas- 
tier, in a pleasant highland valley 
fifteen miles from Le Puy, I spent 
about a month of fine days. Monas- 
tier is notable for the making of lace, 
for drunkenness, for freedom of lan- 
guage, and for unparalleled political 
dissension. There are adherents of 
each of the four French parties— 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Imperialists, 
and Republicans—in this little moun- 
tain-town; and they all hate, loathe, 
decry, and calumniate each other. 
Except for business purposes, or to 
give each other the lie in a tavern 
brawl, they have laid aside even the 
civility of speech. *Tis a mere moun- 
tain Poland. In the midst of this 
Babylon I found myself a rallying- 
point; every one was anxious to be 
kind and helpful to the stranger. This 
was not merely from the natural hos- 
pitality of mountain people, nor even 
from the surprise with which I was 
regarded as a man living of his own 
free will in Le Monastier, when he 
might just as well have lived any- 
where else in this big world; it arose 
a good deal from my projected excur- 


* sion southward through the Cévennes. 
A traveller of my sort was a thing 
hitherto unheard of in that district. 
I was looked upon with contempt, like 
a man who should project a journey 
to the moon, but yet with a respectful 
interest, like one setting forth for the 
inclement Pole. All were ready to 
help in my preparations; a crowd of 
sympathisers supported me at the 
critical moment of a bargain; not a 
step was taken but was heralded by 
glasses round and celebrated By a 
dinner or a breakfast. 

It was already hard upon October 
before | was ready to set forth, and 
at the high altitudes over which my 
road lay there was no Indian summer 
to be looked for. I was determined, 
if not to camp out, at least to have the 
means of camping out in my posses- 
sion; for there is nothing more harass- 
ing to an easy mind than the necessity 
of reaching shelter by dusk, and the 
hospitality of a village inn is not 
always to be reckoned sure by those 
who trudge on foot. A tent, above all 
for a solitary traveller, is troublesome 
to pitch, and troublesome to strike 
again; and even on the march it forms 
a conspicuous feature in your bag- 
gage. A sleeping-sack, on the other 
hand, is always ready—you have only 
to get into it; it serves a double pur- 
pose—a bed by night, a portmanteau 
by day; and it does not advertise your 
intention of camping out to every 
curious passer-by. This is a huge 
point. If the camp is not secret, it is 
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but a troubled resting-place; you be- 
come a public character; the convivial 
rustic visits your bedside after an early 
supper; and you must sleep with one 
eye open, and be up before the day. 
I decided on a sleeping-sack; and after 
repeated visits to Le Puy, and a deal 
of high living for myself and my ad- 
visers, a sleeping-sack was designed, 
constructed, and triumphally brought 
home. 

This» child of my invention was 
nearly six feet square, exclusive of two 
triangular flaps to serve as a pillow by 
night and as the top and bottom of 
the sack by day. I call it “the sack,” 
but it was never a sack by more than 
courtesy: only a sort of long roll or 
sausage, green water-proof cart-cloth 
without and blue sheep’s fur within. 
It was commodious as a valise, warm 
and dry for a bed. There was luxu- 
rious turning room for one; and at a 
pinch the thing might serve for two. 
I could bury myself in it up to the 
neck; for my head I trusted to a fur 
cap, with a hood to fold down over my 
ears, and a band to pass under my nose 
like a respirator; and in case of heavy 
rain I proposed to make myself a little 
tent, or tentlet, with my waterproof 
coat, three stones, and a bent branch. 

It will readily be conceived that I 
could not carry this huge package on 
my own, merely human, shoulders. 
It remained to choose a beast of bur- 
den. Now, a horse is a fine lady 
among animals, flighty, timid, deli- 
cate in eating, of tender health; he is 
too valuable and too restive to be left 
alone, so that you are chained to your 
brute as to a fellow galley-slave; a 
dangerous road puts him out of his 
wits; in short, he’s an uncertain and 


exacting ally, and adds thirty-fold to 
the troubles of the voyager. What I 
required was something cheap and 
small and hardy, and of a stolid and 
peaceful temper; and all these requi- 
sites pointed to a donkey. 

There dwelt an old man in Monas- 
tier, of rather unsound intellect ac- 
cording to some, much followed by 
street-boys, and known to fame as 
Father Adam. Father Adam had a 
cart, and to draw the cart a diminu- 
tive she-ass, not much bigger than a 
dog, the colour of a mouse, with a 
kindly eye and a determined under- 
jaw. There was something neat and 
high-bred, a quakerish elegance, about 
the rogue that hit my fancy on the 
spot. Our first interview was in Mon- 
astier market-place. To prove her 
good temper, one child after another 
was set upon her back to ride, and 
one after another went head over heels 
into the air; until a want of confidence 
began to reign in youthful bosoms, 
and the experiment was discontinued 
from a dearth of subjects. I was 
already backed by a deputation of my 
friends; but as if this were not enough, 
all the buyers and sellers came round 
and helped me in the bargain; and the 
ass and I and Father Adam were the 
centre of a hubbub for near half an 
hour. At length she passed into my 
service for the consideration of sixty- 
five francs and a glass of brandy. The 
sack had already cost eighty francs 
and two glasses of beer; so that Mo- 
destine, as I instantly baptised her, 
was upon all accounts the cheaper 
article. Indeed, that was as it should 
be; for she was only an appurtenance 
of my mattress, or self-acting bed- 
stead on four casters. 
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I had a last interview with Father 
Adam in a billiard-room at the witch- 
ing hour of dawn, when I adminis- 
tered the brandy. He professed him- 
self greatly touched by the separa- 
tion, and declared he had often bought 
white bread for the donkey when he 
had been content with black bread 
for himself; but this, according to the 
best authorities, must have been a 
flight of fancy. He had a name in the 
village for brutally misusing the ass; 
yet it is certain that he shed a tear, 
and the tear made a clean mark down 
one cheek. 

By the advice of a fallacious local 
saddler, a leather pad was made for 
me with rings to fasten on my bundle; 
and I thoughtfully completed my kit 
and arranged my toilette. By way of 
armoury and utensils, I took a revol- 
ver, a little spirit-lamp and pan, a 
lantern and some half-penny candles, 
a jack-knife and a large leather flask. 
The main cargo consisted of two en- 
tire changes of warm clothing—be- 
sides my travelling wear of country 
velveteen, pilot-coat, and knitted 
spencer—some books, and my rail- 
way-rug, which, being also in the form 
of a’ bag, made me a double castle for 
cold nights. The permanent larder 
was represented by cakes of chocolate 
and tins of Bologna sausage. All this, 
except what I carried about my per- 
son, was easily stowed into the sheep- 
skin bag; and by good fortune I threw 
in my empty knapsack, rather for 
convenience of carriage than from any 
thought that I should want it on my 
journey. For more immediate needs, 
I took a leg of cold mutton, a bottle 
of Beaujolais, an empty bottle to 
carry milk, an egg-beater, and a con- 


siderable quantity of black bread and 
white, like Father Adam, for myself 
and donkey, only in my scheme of 
things the destinations were re- 
versed. 

Monastrians, of all shades of 
thought in politics, had agreed in 
threatening me with many ludicrous 
misadventures, and with sudden 
death in many surprising forms. Cold, 
wolves, robbers, above all the noctur- 
nal practical joker, were daily and 
eloquently forced on my attention. 
Yet in these vaticinations, the true, 
patent danger was left out. Like 
Christian!, it was from my pack I 
suffered by the way. Before telling 
my own mishaps, let me, in two words, 
relate the lesson of my experience. If 
the pack is well strapped at the ends, 
and hung at full length—not doubled, 
for your life—across the pack-saddle, 
the traveller is safe. The saddle will 
certainly not fit, such is the im- 
perfection of our transitory life; it 
will assuredly topple and tend to 
overset; but there are stones on 
every roadside, and a man soon 
learns the art of correcting any tend- 
ency to overbalance with a well- 
adjusted stone. 

On the day of my departure I was 
up a little after five; by six, we began 
to load the donkey; and ten minutes 
after, my hopes were in the dust. The 
pad would not stay on Modestine’s 
back for half a moment. I returned it 
to its maker, with whom I had so 
contumelious a passage that the street 
outside was crowded from wall to wall 
with gossips looking on and listening. 
The pad changed hands with much 


1Like Christian: See Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. 
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vivacity; perhaps it would be more 
descriptive to say that we threw it 
at each other’s heads; and at any 
rate, we were very warm and un- 
friendly, and spoke with a deal of 
freedom. 

I had a common donkey pack- 
saddle—a barde, as they call it—fitted 
upon Modestine; and once more loaded 
her with my effects. The doubled 
sack, my pilot-coat (for it was warm, 
and I was to walk in my waistcoat), 
a great bar of black bread, and an 
open basket containing the white 
bread, the mutton, and the bottles, 
were all corded together in a very 
elaborate system of knots, and I 
looked on the result with fatuous 
content. In such a monstrous deck- 
cargo, all poised above the donkey’s 
shoulders, with nothing below to bal- 
ance, on a brand-new pack-saddle 
that had not yet been worn to fit the 
animal, and fastened with brand-new 
girths that might be expected to 
stretch and slacken by the way, even 
a very careless traveller should have 
seen disaster brewing. That elaborate 
system of knots, again, was the work 
of too many sympathisers to be very 
artfully designed. It is true they 
tightened the cords with a will; as 
many as three at a time would have a 
foot against Modestine’s quarters, and 
be hauling with clenched teeth; but I 
learned afterwards that one thought- 
ful person, without any exercise of 
force, can make a more solid job than 
half a dozen heated and enthusiastic 
grooms. I was then but a novice; even 
after the misadventure of the pad 
nothing could disturb my security, 
and I went forth from the stable-door 
as an ox goeth to the slaughter. 


CHAPTER II 
Tue GREEN DONKEY-DRIVER 


The bell of Monastier was just 
striking nine as I got quit of these 
preliminary troubles and descended 
the hill through the common. As long 
as I was within sight of the windows, 
a secret shame and the fear of some 
laughable defeat withheld me from 
tampering with Modestine. She 
tripped along upon her four small 
hoofs with a sober daintiness of gait; 
from time to time she shook her ears 
or her tail; and she looked so small 
under the bundle that my mind mis- 
gaveme. We got across the ford with- 
out difficulty—there was no doubt 
about the matter, she was docility 
itself—and once on the other bank, 
where the road begins to mount 
through pine-woods, I took in my 
right hand the unhallowed staff, and 
with a quaking spirit applied it to the 
donkey. Modestine brisked up her 
pace for perhaps three steps, and then 
relapsed into her former minuet. 
Another application had the same 
effect, and so with the third. I am 
worthy the name of an Englishman 
and it goes against my conscience to 
lay my hand rudely on a female. I 
desisted, and looked her all over from 
head to foot; the poor brute’s knees 
were trembling and her breathing was 
distressed; it was plain that she could 
go no faster on a hill. God forbid, 
thought I, that I should brutalise this 
innocent creature; let her go at her 
own pace, and let me patiently follow. 

What that pace was, there is no 
word mean enough to describe; it was 
something as much slower than awalk 
as a walk is slower than a run; it kept 
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me hanging on each foot for an in- 
credible length of time; in five min- 
utes it exhausted the spirit and set 
up a fever in all the muscles of the leg. 
And yet I had to keep close at hand 
and measure my advance exactly 
upon hers; forif I dropped a few yards 
into the rear, or went on a few yards 
ahead, Modestine came instantly to a 
halt and began to browse. The 
thought that this was to last from 
here to Alais nearly broke my heart. 
Of all conceivable journeys, this prom- 
ised to be the most tedious. I tried to 
tell myself it was a lovely day; I tried 
. to charm my foreboding spirit with 
tobacco; but I had a vision ever pres- 
ent to me of the long, long roads, up 
hill and down dale, and a pair of 
figures ever infinitesimally moving, 
foot by foot, a yard to the minute, 
and, like things enchanted in a night- 
mare, approaching no nearer to the 
goal. 

In the meantime there came up 
behind us a tall peasant, perhaps forty 
years of age, of an ironical snuffy 
countenance, and arrayed in the green 
tail-coat of the country. He overtook 
us hand over hand, and stopped to 
consider our pitiful advance. 

“Your donkey,” says he, “is very 
old?” 

I told him, I believed not. 

Then, he supposed, we had come 
far. 

I told him, we had but newly left 
Monastier. 

“Et vous marchez comme ca!” cried 
he; and, throwing back his head, he 
laughed long and heartily. I watched 
him, half prepared to feel offended, 
until he had satisfied his mirth; and 

1Et vous... : And you are walking like that! 
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then, “You must have no pity on 
these animals,” said he; and, plucking 
a switch out of a thicket, he began to 
lace Modestine about the stern-works, 
uttering acry. The rogue pricked up 
her ears and broke into a good round 
pace, which she kept up without 
flagging, and without exhibiting the 
least symptom of distress, as long as 
the peasant kept beside us. Her 
former panting and shaking had been, 
I regret to say, a piece of comedy. 

My deus ex machina, before he left 
me, supplied some excellent, if in- 
humane, advice; presented me with 
the switch, which he declared she 
would feel more tenderly than my 
cane; and finally taught me the true 
cry or masonic word of donkey- 
drivers, ‘‘Proot!’’ All the time, he 
regarded me with a comical incredu- 
lous air, which was embarrassing to 
confront; and smiled over my donkey- 
driving, as I might have smiled over 
his orthography, or his green tail- 
coat. But it was not my turn for the 
moment. 

I was proud of my new lore, and 
thought I had learned the art to per- 
fection. And certainly Modestine did 
wonders for the rest of the forenoon, 
and I had a breathing space to look 
about me. It was Sabbath; the moun- 
tain-fields were all vacant in the sun- 
shine; and as we came down through 
St. Martin de Frugéres, the church 
was crowded to the door, there were 
people kneeling without upon the 
steps, and the sound of the priest’s 
chanting came forth out of the dim 
interior. It gave me a home feeling 
on the spot; for | am a countryman 
of the Sabbath, so to speak, and all 


2deus ex machina, Sce dictionary, 
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Sabbath observances, like a Scotch 
accent, strike in me mixed feelings, 
grateful and the reverse. It is only a 
traveller, hurrying by like a person 
from another planet, who can rightly 
enjoy the peace and beauty of the 
great ascetic feast. The sight of the 
resting country does his spirit good. 
There is something better than music 
in the wide unusual silence; and it dis- 
poses him to amiable thoughts, like 
the sound of a little river or the 
warmth of sunlight. 

In this pleasant humour I came 
down the hill to where Goudet stands 
in a green end of a valley, with Cha- 
teiu Beaufort opposite upon a rocky 
steep, and the stream, as clear as 
crystal, lying in a deep pool between 
them. Above and below, you may 
hear it wimpling over the stones, an 
amiable stripling of a river, which it 
seems absurd to call the Loire. On all 
sides, Goudet is shut in by mountains; 
rocky foot-paths, practicable at best 
for donkeys, join it to the outer world 
of France; and the men and women 
drink and swear, in their green corner, 
or look up at the snow-clad peaks in 
winter from the threshold of their 
homes, in an isolation, you would 
think, like that of Homer’s Cyclops. 
But it is not so; the postman reaches 
Goudet with the letter-bag; the aspir- 
ing youth of Goudet are within a 
day’s walk of the railway at Le Puy; 
and here in the inn you may find an 
engraved portrait of the host’s 
nephew, Régis Senac, “Professor of 
Fencing and Champion of the two 
Americas,” a distinction gained by 
him, along with the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, at Tammany Hall, New 
York, on the roth April, 1876. 


I hurried over my midday meal, 
and was early forth again. But, alas, 
as we climbed the interminable hill 
upon the other side, “‘ Proot!’’ seemed 
to have lost its virtue. I prooted like 
a lion, I prooted mellifluously like a 
sucking-dove; but Modestine would 
be neither softened nor intimidated. 
She held doggedly to her pace; noth- 
ing but a blow would move her, and 
that only for a second. I must follow 
at her heels, incessantly belabouring. 
A moment’s pause in this ignoble toil, 
and she relapsed into her own private 
gait. I think I never heard of any one 
in as mean a situation. I must reach 
the lake of Bouchet, where I meant to 
camp, before sundown, and, to have 
even a hope of this, I must instantly 
maltreat this uncomplaining animal. 
The sound of my own blows sickened 
me. Once, when I looked at her, she 
had a faint resemblance to a lady of 
my acquaintance who formerly loaded 
me with kindness; and this increased 
my horror of my cruelty. 

To make matters worse, we en- 
countered another donkey, ranging 
at will upon the roadside; and this 
donkey chanced to be a gentleman. 
He and Modestine met nickering for 
joy, and [ had to separate the pair and 
beat down their young romance with 
a renewed and feverish bastinado. If 
the other donkey had had the heart of 
a male under his hide, he would have 
fallen upon me tooth and hoof; and 
this was a kind of consolation—he 
was plainly unworthy of Modestine’s 
affection. But the incident saddened 
me, as did everything that spoke of 
my donkey’s sex. 

It was blazing hot up the valley, 
windless, with vehement sun upon my 
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shoulders; and I had to labour so 
consistently with my stick that the 
sweat ran into my eyes. Every five 
minutes, too, the pack, the basket 
and the pilot-coat would take an ugly 
slew to one side or the other; and I 
had to stop Modestine, just when I 
had got her to a tolerable pace of 
about two miles an hour, to tug, push, 
shoulder, and readjust the load. And 
at last, in the village of Ussel, saddle 
and all, the whole hypothee turned 
round and grovelled in the dust below 
the donkey’s belly. She, none better 
pleased, incontinently drew up and 
seemed to smile; and a party of one 
man, two women, and two children 
came up, and, standing round me in 
a half-circle, encouraged her by their 
example. 

I had the devil’s own trouble to get 
the thing righted; and the instant I 
had done so, without hesitation, it 
toppled and fell down upon the other 
side. Judgeif I was hot! And yet not 
a hand was offered to assist me. The 
man, indeed, told me I ought to have 
a package of a different shape. I sug- 
gested, if he knew nothing better to 
the point in my predicament, he might 
hold his tongue. And the good- 
natured dog agreed with me smilingly. 
It was the most despicable fix. I must 
plainly content myself with the pack 
for Modestine, and take the following 
items for my own share of the portage: 
a cane, a quart flask, a pilot-jacket 
heavily weighted in the pockets, two 
pounds of black bread, and an open 
basket full of meats and bottles. I 
believe I may say I am not devoid of 
greatness of soul; for I did not recoil 
from this infamous burden. I dis- 
posed it, Heaven knows how, so as to 
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be mildly portable, and then pro- 
ceeded to steer Modestine through the 
village. She tried, as was indeed her 
invariable habit, to enter every house 
and every courtyard in the whole 
length; and, encumbered as I was, 
without a hand to help myself, no 
words can render an idea of my diffi- 
culties. A priest, with six or seven 
others, was examining a church in 
process of repair, and he and his 
acolytes laughed loudly as they saw 
my plight. I remembered having 
laughed myself when I had seen good 
men struggling with adversity in the 
person of a jackass, and the recollec- 
tion filled me with penitence. That 
was in my old light days, before this 
trouble came upon me. God knows 
at least that I shall never laugh again, 
thought I. But O, what a cruel thing 
is a farce to those engaged in it! 

A little out of the village, Modes- 
tine, filled with the demon, set her 
heart upon a by-road, and positively 
refused to leave it. I dropped all my 
bundles, and, I am ashamed to say, 
struck the poor sinner twice across 
the face. It was pitiful to see her lift 
up her head with shut eyes, as if 
waiting for another blow. I came very 
near crying; but I did a wiser thing 
than that, and sat squarely down by 
the roadside to consider my situation 
under the cheerful influence of tobacco 
and a nip of brandy. Modestine, in 
the meanwhile, munched some black 
bread with a contrite hypocritical air. 
It was plain that I must make a sacri- 
fice to the gods of shipwreck. I threw 
away the empty bottle destined to 
carry milk; I threw away my own 
white bread, and, disdaining to act 
by general average, kept the black 
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bread for Modestine; lastly, I threw 
away the cold leg of mutton and 
the egg-whisk, although this last was 
dear to my heart. Thus I found room 
for everything in the basket, and 
even stowed the boating-coat on the 
top. By means of an end of cord I 
slung it under one arm; and although 
the cord cut my shoulder, and the 
jacket hung almost to the ground, it 
was with a heart greatly lhghtened 
that I set forth again. 

I had now an arm free to thrash 
Modestine, and cruelly I chastised her. 
If I were to reach the lakeside before 
dark, she must bestir her little shanks 
to some tune. Already the sun had 
gone down into a windy-looking mist; 
and although there were still a few 
streaks of gold far off to the east on 
the hills and the black fir-woods, all 
was cold and gray about our onward 
path. An infinity of little country by- 
roads led hither and thither among 
the fields. It was the most pointless 
labyrinth. I could see my destination 
overhead, or rather the peak that 
dominates it; but choose as I pleased, 
the roads always ended by turning 
away from it,’ and sneaking back 
towards the valley, or northward 
along the margin of the hills. The 
failing light, the waning colour, the 
naked, unhomely, stony country 
through which I| was travelling, threw 
me into some despondency. I promise 
you, the stick was not idle; I think 
every decent step that Modestine took 
must have cost me at least two em- 
phatic blows. There was not another 
sound in the neighbourhood but that 
of my unwearying bastinado. 

Suddenly, in the midst of my toils, 
the load once more bit the dust, and, 


as by enchantment, all the cords were 
simultaneously loosened, and the road 
scattered with my dear possessions. 
The packing was to begin again from 
the beginning; and as I had to invent 
a new and better system, I do not 
doubt but I=lost half an hour. It 
began to be dusk in earnest as I 
reached a wilderness of turf and 
stones. It had the air of being a road 
which should lead everywhere at the 
same time; and I was falling into 
something not unlike despair when I 
saw two figures stalking towards me 
over the stones. They walked one 
behind the other like tramps, but their 
pace was remarkable. The son led the 
way, a tall, ill-made, sombre, Scotch- 
looking man; the mother followed, all 
in her Sunday’s best, with an ele- 
gantly embroidered ribbon to her cap, 
and a new felt hat atop, and proffer- 
ing, as she strode along with kilted 
petticoats, a string of obscene and 
blasphemous oaths. 

I hailed the son and asked him my 
direction. He pointed loosely west 
and northwest, muttered an inaudible 
comment, and, without slacking his 
pace for an instant, stalked on, as he 
was going, right athwart my path. 
The mother followed without so much 
as raising her head. I shouted and 
shouted after them, but they contin- 
ued to scale the hillside, and turned a 
deaf ear to my outcries. At last, leav- 
ing Modestine by herself, I was con- 
strained to run after them, hailing the 
while. They stopped as I drew near, 
the mother still cursing; and I could 
see she was a handsome, motherly, 
respectable-looking woman. The son 
once more answered me roughly and 
inaudibly, and was for setting out 
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again. But this time I simply collared 
the mother, who was nearest me, and, 
apologising for my violence, declared 
that I could not let them go until they 
had put me on my road. They were 
neither of them offended—rather mol- 
lified than otherwise; told me I had 
only to follow them; and then the 
mother asked me what I wanted by 
the lake at such an hour. I replied, 
in the Scotch manner, by inquiring if 
she had far to go herself. She told me, 
with another oath, that she had an 
hour and a half’s road before her. 
And then, without salutation, the pair 
strode forward again up the hillside 
in the gathering dusk. 

I returned for Modestine, pushed 
her briskly forward, and, after a sharp 
ascent of twenty minutes, reached the 
edge of a plateau. The view, looking 
back on my day’s journey, was both 
wild and sad. Mount Mézenc and the 
peaks beyond St. Julien stood out in 
trenchant gloom against a cold glitter 
in the east; and the intervening field 
of hills had fallen together into one 
broad wash of shadow, except here 
and there the outline of a wooded 
sugar-loaf in black, here and there a 
white irregular patch to represent a 
cultivated farm, and here and there a 
blot where the Loire, the Gazeille, or 
the Laussonne wandered in a gorge. 

Soon we were on a high-road, and 
surprise seized on my mind as I beheld 
a village of some magnitude close at 
hand; for I had been told that the 
neighbourhood of the lake was unin- 
habited except by trout. The road 
smoked in the twilight with children 
driving home cattle from the fields; 
and a pair of mounted stride-legged 
women, hat and cap and all, dashed 
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past me at a hammering trot from the 
canton where they had been to church 
and market. I asked one of the chil- 
dren where I was. At Bouchet St. 
Nicolas, he told me. Thither, about 
a mile south of my destination, and 
on the other side of a respectable 
summit, had these confused roads and 
treacherous peasantry conducted me. 
My shoulder was cut, so that it hurt 
sharply; my arm ached like toothache 
from perpetual beating; I gave up the 
lake and my design to camp, and 
asked for the auberge. 


CHAPTER III 
I Have a Goap 


The auberge of Bouchet St. Nicolas 
was among the least pretentious I 
have ever visited; but I saw many 
more of the like upon my journey. 
Indeed, it was typical of these French 
highlands. Imagine a cottage of two 
stories, with a bench before the door; 
the stable and kitchen in a suite, so 
that Modestine and I could hear each 


‘other dining; furniture of the plainest, 


earthern floors, a single bedchamber 
for travellers, and that without any 
convenience but beds. In the kitchen 
cooking and eating go forward side by 
side, and the family sleep at night. 
Any one who has a fancy to wash 
must do so in public at the common 
table. The food is sometimes spare; 
hard fish and omelette have been my 
portion more than once; the wine is 
of the smallest; the brandy abomi- 
nable to man; and the visit of a fat 
sow, grouting under the table and 
rubbing against your legs, is no im- 
possible accompaniment to dinner. 
But the people of the inn, in nine 
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cases out of ten, show themselves 
friendly and considerate. As soon as 
you cross the doors you cease to be a 
stranger; and although these peasant- 
ry are rude and forbidding on the 
highway, they show a tincture of kind 
breeding when you share their hearth. 
At Bouchet, for instance, I uncorked 
my bottle of Beaujolais, and asked 
the host to join me. He would take 
but little. 

“‘T am an amateur of such wine, do 
you see?”’ he said, “‘and I am capable 
of leaving you not enough.” 

In these hedge-inns the traveller is 
expected to eat with his own knife; 
unless he ask, no other will be sup- 
plied: with a glass, a whang of bread 
and an iron fork, the table is com- 
pletely laid. My knife was cordially 
admired by the landlord of Bouchet, 
and the spring filled him with won- 
der. 


“T should never have guessed that,” — 


he said. ‘I would bet,” he added, 
weighing it in his hand, “‘that this 
cost you not less than five francs.” 

When I told him it had cost me 
twenty, his jaw dropped. 

He was a mild, handsome, sensible, 
friendly old man, astonishingly igno- 
rant. His wife, who was not so pleas- 
ant in her manners, knew how to 
read, although I do not suppose she 
ever did so. She had a share of brains 
and spoke with a cutting emphasis, 
like one who ruled the roast. 

“My man knows nothing,” she 
said, with an angry nod; “he is like 
the beasts.” 

And the old gentleman signified 
acquiescence with his head. There 
was no contempt on her part, and no 
shame on his; the facts were accepted 


loyally, and no more about the mat- 
ter. 

I was tightly cross-examined about 
my journey; and the lady understood 
in a moment, and sketched out what 
I should put into my book when I got 
home. ‘‘Whéther people harvest or 
not in such or such a place; if there 
were forests; studies of manners; 
what, for example, I and the master 
of the house say to you; the beauties 
of Nature, and all that.” And she 
interrogated me with a look. 

“Tt is just that,” said I. 

“You see,” she added to her hus- 
band, “I understood that.”’ 

They were both much interested by 
the story of my misadventures. 

“In the morning,” said the hus- 
band, “I will make you something 
better than your cane. Such a beast 
as that feels nothing; it isin the prov- 
erb—dur comme un Gne; you might 
beat her insensible with a cudgel, and 
yet you would arrive nowhere.” 

Something better! I little knew 
what he was offering. 

The sleeping-room was furnished 
with two beds. I had one; and I will 
own I was a little abashed to find a 
young man and his wife and child in 
the act of mounting into the other. 
This was my first experience of the 
sort; and if I am always to feel equally 
silly and extraneous, I pray God it be 
my last as well. I kept my eyes to 
myself, and know nothing of the 
woman except that she had beautiful 
arms, and seemed no whit embar- 
rassed by my appearance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the situation was more try- 
ing to me than to the pair. A pair 
keep each other in countenance; it is 


1 dur comme un Ane: tough as an ass. 
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the single gentleman who has to 
blush. But I could not help attribut- 
ing my sentiments to the husband, 
and sought to conciliate his tolerance 
with a cup of brandy from my flask. 
He told me that he was a cooper of 
Alais travelling to St. Etienne in 
search of work, and that in his spare 
moments he followed the fatal calling 
of a maker of matches. Me he readily 
enough divined to be a brandy mer- 
chant. 

I was up first in the morning (Mon- 
day, September 23d) and hastened 
my toilette guiltily, so as to leave a 
clear field for madam, the cooper’s 
wife. I drank a bowl of milk, and set 
off to explore the neighbourhood of 
Bouchet. It was perishing cold, a 
gray, windy, wintry morning; misty 
clouds flew fast and low; the wind 
piped over the naked platform; and 
the only speck of colour was away 
behind Mount Mézenc and the east- 
ern hills, where the sky still wore the 
orange of the dawn. 

It was five in the morning, and four 
thousand feet above the sea; and I 
had to bury my hands in my pockets 
and trot. People were trooping out 
to the labours of the field by twos and 
threes, and all turned round to stare 
upon the stranger. I had seen them 
coming back last night, I saw them 
going afield again; and there was the 
life of Bouchet in a nutshell. 

When I came back to the inn for a 
bit of breakfast, the landlady was in 
the kitchen combing out her daugh- 
ter’s hair; and I made her my compli- 
ments upon its beauty. 

“O no,” said the mother; “‘it is not 
so beautiful as it ought to be. Look, 
it is too fine.” 


Thus does a wise peasantry console 
itself under adverse physical circum- 
stances, and, by a startling demo- 
cratic process, the defects of the ma- 
jority decide the type of beauty. 

“And where,” said I, “‘is monsieur?” 

“The master of the house is up- 
stairs,” she answered, “making you 
a goad.” 

Blessed be the man who invented 
goads! Blessed the innkeeper of 
Bouchet St. Nicolas, who introduced 
me to their use! This plain wand, 
with an eighth of an inch of pin, was 
indeed a sceptre when he put it in my 
hands. Thenceforward Modestine was 
my slave. A prick, and she passed the 
most inviting stable-door. A prick, 
and she broke forth into a gallant 
little trotlet that devoured the miles. 
It was not a remarkable speed, when 
all was said; and we took four hours 
to cover ten miles at the best of it. 
But what a heavenly change since 
yesterday! No more wielding of the 
ugly cudgel; no more flailing with an 
aching arm; no more broad-sword 
exercise, but a discreet and gentle» 
manly fence. And what although now 
and then a drop of blood should 
appear on Modestine’s mouse-coloured 
wedge-like rump? I should have pre- 
ferred it otherwise, indeed; but yes- 
terday’s exploits had purged my heart 
of all humanity. The preverse little 
devil, since she would not be taken 
with kindness, must even go with 
pricking. 

It was bleak and bitter cold, and, 
except a cavalcade of stride-legged 
ladies and a pair of post-runners, the 
road was dead solitary all the way to 
Pradelles. [ scarce remember an inci- 
dent but one. A handsome foal with 
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a bell about his neck came charging 
up to us upon a stretch of common, 
sniffed the air martially as one about 
to do great deeds, and, suddenly 
thinking otherwise in his green young 
heart, put about and galloped off as 


he had come, the bell tinkling in the’ 


wind. For a long while afterwards I 
saw his noble attitude as he drew up, 
and heard the note of his bell; and 
when I struck the high-road, the song 
of the telegraph-wires seemed to con- 
tinue the same music. 

Pradelles stands on a hillside, high 
above the Allier, surrounded by rich 
meadows. They were cutting after- 
math on all sides, which gave the 
neighbourhood, this gusty autumn 
morning, an untimely smell of hay. 
On the opposite bank of the Allier the 
land kept mounting for miles to the 
horizon: a tanned and sallow autumn 
landscape, with black blots of fir-wood 
and white roads wandering through 
the hills. Over all this the clouds shed 
a uniform and purplish shadow, sad 
and somewhat menacing, exaggerat- 
ing height and distance, and throw- 
ing into still higher relief the twisted 
ribbons of the highway. It was a 
cheerless prospect, but one stimulat- 
ing to a traveller. For I was now 
upon the limit of Velay, and all that 
I beheld lay in another country— 
wild Gévaudan, mountainous, uncul- 
tivated, and but recently disforested 
from terror of the wolves. 

Wolves, alas, like bandits, seem to 
flee the traveller’s advance; and you 
may trudge through all our comfort- 
able Europe, and not meet with an 
adventure worth the name. But here, 
if anywhere, a man was on the fron- 
tiers of hope. For this was the land 


of the ever-memorable Beast, the 
Napoléon Buonaparte of wolves. 
What a career was his! He lived ten 
months at free quarters in Gévaudan 
and Vivarais; he ate women and chil- 
dren and “‘shepherdesses celebrated 
for their beauty”’; he pursued armed 
horsemen; he has been seen at broad 
noonday chasing a postchaise and 
outrider along the king’s high-road, 
and chaise and outrider fleeing before 
him at the gallop. He was placarded 
like a political offender, and ten thou- 
sand francs were offered for his head. 
And yet, when he was shot and sent 
to Versailles, behold! a common wolf, 
and even small for that. “Though I 
could reach from pole to pole,” sang 
Alexander Pope; the Little Corporal 
shook Europe; and if all wolves had 
been as this wolf, they would have 
changed the history of man. M. Elie 
Berthet has made him the hero of a 
novel, which I have read, and do not 
wish to read again. 

I hurried over my lunch, and was 
proof against the landlady’s desire 
that I should visit our Lady of Pra- 
delles, “who performed many mira- 
cles, although she was of wood”’; and 
before three-quarters of an hour I was 
goading Modestine down the steep 
descent that leads to Langogne on 
the Allier. On both sides of the road, 
in big dusty fields, farmers were pre- 
paring for next Spring. Every fifty 
yards a yoke of great-necked stolid 
oxen were patiently haling at the 
plough. I saw one of these mild for- 
midable servants of the glebe, who 
took a sudden interest in Modestine 
and me. The furrow down which he 
was journeying lay at an angle to the 
road, and his head was solidly fixed 
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to the yoke like those of caryatides 
below a ponderous cornice; but he 
screwed round his big honest eyes 
and followed us with a ruminating 
look, until his master bade him turn 
the plough and proceed to reascend 
the field. From all these furrowing 
ploughshares, from the feet of oxen, 
from a labourer here and there who 
was breaking the dry clods with a hoe, 
the wind carried away a thin dust like 
so much smoke. It was a fine, busy, 
breathing, rustic landscape; and as I 
continued to descend, the highlands 
of Gévaudan kept mounting in front 
of me against the sky. 

I had crossed the Loire the day 
before; now I was to cross the Allier; 
so near are these two confluents in 
their youth. Just at the bridge of 
Langogne, as the long-promised rain 
was beginning to fall, a lassie of some 
seven or eight addressed me in the 
sacramental phrase, “‘ D’ou’st que vous 
venez?”’+ She did it with so high an 
air that she set me laughing; and this 
cut her to the quick. She was evident- 
ly one who reckoned on respect, and 
stood looking after me in silent dudg- 
eon, as I crossed the bridge and en- 
tered the county of Gévaudan. 


UPPER GEVAUDAN 
(Continued) 

The bed was made, the room was fit, 
By punctual eve the stars were lit; 
The air was still, the water ran; 

No need there was for maid or man, 
When we put up, my ass and I, 

- At God’s green caravanseral. 


—Old Play 
CHAPTER IX 
Across THE GOULET 
The wind fell during dinner, and 
the sky remained clear; so it was 


1D’oi’st que vous venez? Where do you come from? 


under better auspices that I loaded 
Modestine before the monastery-gate. 
My Irish friend accompanied me so 
far on the way. As we came through 
the wood, there was Pére A pollinaire 
“hauling his barrow; and he too quitted 
his labours to go with me for perhaps 
a hundred yards, holding my hand 
between both of his in front of him. 
I parted first from one and then from 
the other with unfeigned regret, but 
yet with the glee of the traveller who 
shakes off the dust of one stage before 
hurrying forth upon another. Then 
Modestine and I mounted the course 
of the Allier, which here led us back 
into Gévaudan towards its sources in 
the forest of Mercoire. It was but an 
inconsiderable burn before we left its 
guidance. Thence, over a hill, our 


way lay through a naked plateau, 


until we reached Chasseradés at sun- 
down. 

The company in the inn-kitchen 
that night were all men employed in 
survey for one of the projected rail- 
ways. They were intelligent and con- 
versable, and we decided the future 
of France over hot wine, until the 
state of the clock frightened us to 
rest. There were four beds in the 
little up-stairs room; and we slept six. 
But I had a bed to myself, and per- 
suaded them to leave the window 
open. 

“Heé, bourgeois; il est cing heures!” 
was the cry that wakened me in the 
morning (Saturday, September 28th). 
The room was full of a transparent 
darkness, which dimly showed me the 
other three beds and the five different 
nightcaps on the pillows. But out of 
the window the dawn was growing 
ruddy in a long belt over the hilltops, 
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and day was about to flood the pla- 
teau. The hour was inspiriting; and 
there seemed a promise of calm 
weather, which was perfectly fulfilled. 
I was soon under way with Modestine. 
The road lay for a while over the pla- 
teau, and then descended through 
a precipitous village into the valley 
of the Chassezac. This stream ran 
among green meadows, well hidden 
from the world by its steep banks; 
the broom was in flower, and here and 
there was a hamlet sending up its 
smoke. 

At last the path crossed the Chas- 
sezac upon a bridge, and, forsaking 
this deep hollow, set itself to cross the 
mountain of La Goulet. It wound up 
through Lestampes by upland fields 
and woods of beech and birch, and 
with every corner brought me into an 
acquaintance with some new interest. 
Even in the gully of the Chassezac my 
ear had been struck by a noise like 
that of a great bass bell ringing at the 
distance of many miles; but this, as I 
continued to mount and draw nearer 
to it, seemed to change in character, 
and I found at length that it came 
from some one leading flocks afield to 
the note of arural horn. The narrow 
street of Lestampes stood full of 
sheep, from wall to wall—black sheep 
and white, bleating with one accord 
like the birds in spring, and each one 
accompanying himself upon the sheep- 
bell round hisneck. It madea pathetic 
concert, all in treble. A little higher, 
and I passed a pair of men in a tree 
with pruning-hooks, and one of them 
was singing the music of a bourrée. 
Still further, and when I was already 
threading the birches, the crowing of 
cocks came cheerfully up to my ears, 


and along with that the voice of a 
flute discoursing a deliberate and 
plaintive air from one of the upland 
villages. I pictured to myself some 
grizzled, apple-cheeked, country 
schoolmaster fluting in his bit of a 
garden in the clear autumn sunshine. 
All these beautiful and interesting 
sounds filled my heart with an un- 
wonted expectation; and it appeared 
to me that, once past this range which 
I was mounting, I should descend into 
the garden of the world. Nor was I 
deceived, for I was now done with 
rains and winds and a bleak country. 
The first part of my journey ended 
here; and this was like an induction 
of sweet sounds into the other and 
more beautiful. 

There are other degrees of feyness, 
as of punishment, besides the capital; 
and I was now led by my good spirits 
into an adventure which [ relate in 
the interest of future donkey-drivers. 
The road zigzagged so widely on the 
hillside, that I chose a short cut by 
map and compass, and struck through 
the dwarf woods to catch the road 
again upon a higher level. It was my 
one serious conflict with Modestine. 
She would none of my short cut; she 
turned in my face, she backed, she 
reared; she, whom I had hitherto 
imagined to be dumb, actually brayed 
with aloud hoarse flourish, like a cock 
crowing for the dawn. I plied the 
goad with one hand; with the other, 
so steep was the ascent, I had to hold 
on the pack-saddle. Half a dozen 
times she was nearly over backwards 
on the top of me; half a dozen times, 
from sheer weariness of spirit, I was 
nearly giving it up, and leading her 
down again to follow the road. But 
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I took the thing as a wager, and 
fought it through. I was surprised, 
as I went on my way again, by what 
appeared to be chill rain-drops falling 
on my hand, and more than once 
looked up in wonder at the cloudless 
sky. But it was only sweat which 
came dropping down from my brow. 

Over the summit of the Goulet 
there was no marked road—only up- 
right stones posted from space to 
space to guide the drovers. The turf 
underfoot was springy and _ well 
scented. [ had no company but a lark 
or two, and met but one bullock-cart 
between Lestampes and Bleymard. 
In front of me I saw a shallow valley, 
and beyond that the range of the 
Lozére, sparsely wooded and well 
enough modelled in the flanks, but 
straight and dull in outline. There 
was scarce a sign of culture; only 
about Bleymard, the white high-road 
from Villefort to Mende traversed a 
range of meadows, set with spiry 
poplars, and sounding from side to 


side with the bells of flocks and herds. 


CHAPTER X 
A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 


From Bleymard after dinner, al- 
though it was already late, I set out 
to scale a portion of the Lozére. An 
ill-marked stony drove road guided 
me forward; and I met nearly half a 
dozen bullock-carts descending from 
the- woods, each laden with a whole 
pine-tree for the winter’s firing. At 
the top of the woods, which do not 
climb very high upon this cold ridge, 
I struck leftward by a path among 
the pines, until I hit on a dell of green 
turf, where a streamlet made a little 


spout over some stones to serve me 
for a water-tap. “In a more sacred _ 
or sequestered bower... nor nymph, 
nor faunus, haunted.”’ The trees were 
not old, but they grew thickly round 
the glade: there was no outlook, 
except north-eastward upon distant 
hilltops, or straight upward to the 
sky; and the encampment felt secure 
and private like a room. By the time 
I had made my arrangements and fed 
Modestine, the day was already begin- 
ning to decline. I buckled myself to 
the knees into my sack and made a 
hearty meal; and as soon as the sun 
went down, I pulled my cap over my 
eyes and fell asleep. 

Night is a dead monotonous period 
under a roof; but in the open world it 
passes lightly, with its stars and dews 
and perfumes, and the hours are 
marked by changes in the face of 
Nature. What seems a kind of tem- 
poral death to people choked between 
walls and curtains, is only a light and 
living slumber to the man who sleeps 
aheld. All night long he can hear 
Nature breathing deeply and freely; 
even as she takes her rest, she turns 
and smiles; and there is one stirring 
hour unknown to those who dwell in 
houses, when a wakeful influence goes 
abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, 
and all the outdoor world are on their 
feet. It is then that the cock first 
crows, not this time to announce the 
dawn, but like a cheerful watchman 
speeding the course of night. Cattle 
awake on the meadows; sheep break 
their fast on dewy hillsides, and change 
to a new lair among the ferns; and 
houseless men, who have lain down 
with the fowls, open their dim eyes 
and behold the beauty of the night. 
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At what inaudible summons, at 
what gentle touch of Nature, are all 
these sleepers thus recalled in the 
same hour to life? Do the stars rain 
down an influence, or do we share 
some thrill of mother earth below our 
resting bodies? Even shepherds and 
old country-folk, who are the deepest 
read in these arcana, have not a guess 
as to the means or purpose of this 
nightly resurrection. Towards two 
in the morning they declare the thing 
takes place; and neither know nor 
inquire further. And at least it is a 
pleasant incident. We are disturbed 
in our slumber only, like the luxurious 
Montaigne, “that we may the better 
and more sensibly relish it.””, We have 
a moment to look upon the stars. And 
there is a special pleasure for some 
minds in the reflection that we share 
the impulse with all outdoor creatures 
in our neighbourhood, that we have 
escaped out of the Bastille of civilisa- 
tion, and are become, for the time 
being, a mere kindly animal and a 
sheep of Nature’s flock. 

When that hour came to me among 
the pines, I wakened thirsty. My tin 
was standing by me half full of water. 
I emptied it at a draught; and feeling 
broad awake after this internal cold 
aspersion, sat upright to make a 
cigarette. The stars were clear, col- 
oured, and jewel-like, but not frosty. 
A faint silvery vapour stood for the 
Milky Way. All around me the black 
fir-points stood upright and _ stock- 
still. By the whiteness of the pack- 
saddle, I could see Modestine walking 
round and round at the length of her 
tether; I could hear her steadily 
munching at the sward; but there was 
not another sound, save the indescrib- 


able quiet talk of the runnel over the 
stones. I lay lazily smoking and 
studying the colour of the sky, as we 
call the void of space, from where it 
showed a reddish grey behind the 
pines to where it showed a glossy 
blue-black between the stars. As if 
to be more like a pedlar, I wear a 
silver ring. This I could see faintly 
shining as I raised or lowered the 
cigarette; and at each whiff the inside 
of my hand was illuminated, and 
became for a second the highest light 
in the landscape. 

A faint wind, more like a moving 
coolness than a stream of air, passed 
down the glade from time to time; so 
that even in my great chamber the 
air was being renewed all night long. 
I thought with horror of the inn at 
Chasseradés and the congregated 
nightcaps; with horror of the noc- 
turnal prowesses of clerks and stu- 
dents, of hot theatres and pass-keys 
and close rooms. I have not often 
enjoyed a more serene possession of 
myself, nor felt more independent of 
material aids. The outer world, from 
which we cower into our houses, 
seemed after all a gently habitable 
place; and night after night a man’s 
bed, it seemed, was laid and waiting 
for him in the fields, where God 
keeps an open house. I thought I 
had rediscovered one of those truths 
which are revealed to savages and hid 
from political economists: at the least, 
I had discovered a new pleasure for 
myself. And yet even while I was 
exulting in my solitude I became 
aware of a strange lack. I wished a 
companion to lie near me in the star- 
light, silent and not moving, but ever 
within touch. For there is a fellow- 
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ship more quiet even than solitude, 
and which, rightly understood, is soli- 
tude made perfect. And to live out of 
doors with the woman a man loves is 
of all lives the most complete and free. 
As I thus lay, between content and 
longing, a faint noise stole towards me 
through the pines. I thought, at first, 
it was the crowing of cocks or the 
barking of dogs at some very distant 
farm; but steadily and gradually it 
took articulate shape in my ears, until 
I became aware that a passenger was 
going by upon the high-road in the 
valley, and singing loudly as he went. 
There was more of good-will than 
grace in his performance; but he 
trolled with ample lungs; and the 
sound of his voice took hold upon the 
hillside and set the air shaking in the 
leafy glens. I have heard people pass- 
ing by night in sleeping cities; some 
of them sang; one, I remember, played 
loudly on the bagpipes. I have heard 
the rattle of a cart or carriage spring 
up suddenly after hours of stillness, 
and pass, for some minutes, within 
the range of my hearing as I lay abed. 
There is a romance about all who are 
abroad in the black hours, and with 
something of a thrill we try to guess 
their business. But here the romance 
was double: first, this glad passenger, 
lit internally with wine, who sent up 
his voice in music through the night; 
and then I, on the other hand, buckled 
into my sack, and smoking alone in 
the pine-woods between four and five 
thousand feet towards the stars. 
When I awoke again (Sunday, 29th 
September), many of the stars had 
disappeared; only the stronger com- 
_ panions of the night still burned vis- 
ibly overhead; and away towards the 


east I saw a faint haze of light upon 
the horizon, such as had been the 
Milky Way when I was last awake. 
Day was at hand. I lit my lantern, 


_and by its glowworm light put on my 


boots and gaiters; then I broke up 
some bread for Modestine, filled my 
can at the water-tap, and lit my 
spirit-lamp to boil myself some choco- 
late. The blue darkness lay long in 
the glade where I had so sweetly 
slumbered; but soon there was a 
broad streak of orange melting into 
gold along the mountain-tops of 
Vivarais. A solemn glee possessed my 
mind at this gradual and lovely com- 
ing in of day. I heard the runnel with 
delight; I looked round me for some- 
thing beautiful and unexpected; but 
the still black pine-trees, the hollow 
glade, the munching ass, remained 
unchanged in figure. Nothing had 
altered but the light, and that, indeed, 
shed over all a spirit of life and of 
breathing peace, and moved me to a 
strange exhilaration. 

I drank my water chocolate, which 
was hot rf it was not rich, and strolled 
here and there, and up and down 
about the glade. While I was thus 
delaying, a gush of steady wind, as 
long as a heavy sigh, poured direct 
out of the quarter of the morning. It 
was cold, and set me sneezing. The 
trees near at hand tossed their black 
plumes in its passage; and [ could see 
the thin distant spires of pine along 
the edge of the hill rock slightly to 
and fro against the golden east. Ten 
minutes after, the sunlight spread at 
a gallop along the hillside, scattering 
shadows and sparkles, and the day 
had come completely. 

I hastened to prepare my pack, and 
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tackle the steep ascent that lay before 
me; but I had something on my mind. 
It was only a fancy; yet a fancy will 
sometimes be importunate. I had 
been most hospitably received and 
punctually served in my green cara- 
vanserai. The room was airy, the 
water excellent, and the dawn had 
called me to a moment. I say nothing 
of the tapestries or the inimitable ceil- 


ing, nor yet of the view which I com- 
manded from the windows; but I felt 
I was in some one’s debt for all this 
liberal entertainment. And so it 
pleased me, in a half-laughing way, 
to leave pieces of money on the turf 
as I went along, until’ I had left 
enough for my night’s lodging. I 
trust they did not fall to some rich 
and churlish drover. 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


James Russet~t Lowe i 


The first sight of a shore so histori- 
cal as that of Europe gives an Ameri- 
can a strange thrill. What we always 
feel the artistic want of at home, is 
background. It is all idle to say we 
are Englishmen, and that English his- 
tory is ours too. It is precisely in this 
that we are not Englishmen, inasmuch 
as we only possess their history 
through our minds, and not by life- 
long association with a spot and an 
idea we call England. History with- 
out the soil it grew in, is more instruc- 
tive than inspiring,—an acquisition, 
and not an inheritance. It is laid 
away in our memories, and does not 
run in our veins. Surely, in all that 
concerns zsthetics, Europeans have 
us at an immense advantage. They 
start at a point which we arrive at 
after weary years, for literature is not 
shut up in books, nor art in galleries: 
both are taken in by unconscious 
absorption through the finer pores of 
mind and character in the atmosphere 
of society. We are not. yet out of our 
Crusoe-hood, and must make our own 
tools as best we may. Yet I think we 
shall find the good of it one of these 


days, in being thrown back more 
wholly on nature; and our literature, 
when we have learned to feel our own 
strength, and to respect our own 
thought because it is ours, and not 
because the European Mrs. Grundy! 
agrees with it, will have a fresh flavor 
and a strong body that will recom- 
mend it, especially as what we import 
is watered more and more liberally 
with every vintage. 

My frst glimpse of Europe was the 
shore of Spain. Since we got into the 
Mediterranean, we have been be- 
calmed for some days within easy 
view of it. All along are fine moun- 
tains, brown all day, and with a bloom 
on them at sunset like that of a ripe 
plum. Here and there at their feet 
little white towns are sprinkled along 
the edge of the water, like the grains 
of rice dropped by the princess in the 
story. Sometimes we see larger build- 
ings on the mountain slopes, probably 
convents. I sit and wonder whether 
the farther peaks may not be the 
Sierra Morena (the rusty saw) of Don 
Quixote. I resolve that they shall be, 

1Mrs. Grundy represents the gossiping world. 
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and am content. Surely latitude and 
longitude never showed me any par- 
ticular respect, that I should be over- 
scrupulous with them. 

But after all, Nature, though she 
may be more beautiful, is nowhere so 
entertaining as in man, and the best 
thing I have seen and learned at sea 
is our Chief Mate. My first acquaint- 
ance with him was made over my 
knife, which he asked to look at, and, 
after a critical examination, handed 
back to me, saying, “‘I shouldn’t won- 
der if that ’ere was a good piece 0” 
stuff.”” Since then he has transferred 
a part of his regard for my knife to its 
owner. I like folks who like an honest 
bit of steel, and take no interest what- 
ever in “your Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff.” There is always more than 
the average human nature in a man 
who has a hearty sympathy with iron. 
It is a manly metal, with no sordid 
associations like gold and silver. My 
sailor fully came up to my expecta- 
tion on further acquaintance. He 
might well be called an old salt who 
had been wrecked on Spitzbergen 
before I was born. He was not an 
American, but I should never have 
guessed it by his speech, which was 
the purest Cape Cod, and I reckon 
myself a good taster of dialects. Nor 
was he less Americanized in all his 
thoughts and feelings, a singular proof 
of the ease with which our omnivo- 
rous country assimilates foreign mat- 
ter, provided it be Protestant, for he 
was a manere he became an American 
citizen. He used to walk the deck 
with his hands in his pockets, in seem- 
ing abstraction, but nothing escaped 
his eye. How he saw, I could never 
make out, though I had a theory that 


it was with his elbows. After he had 
taken me (or my knife) into his confi- 
dence, he took care that I should see 
whatever he deemed of interest to a 
landsman. Without looking up, he 


‘would say, suddenly, “Ther’s a whale 


blowin’ clearn up to win’ard,” or, 
“Them’s porpises to leeward: that 
means change 0’ wind.” He is as im- 
pervious to cold as a polar bear, and 
paces the deck during his watch much 
as one of those yellow hummocks goes 
slumping up and down his cage. On 
the Atlantic, if the wind blew a gale 
from the northeast, and it was cold as 
an English summer, he was sure to 
turn out in a calico shirt and trousers, 
his furzy brown chest half bare, and 
slippers, without stockings. But lest 
you might fancy this to have chanced 
by defect of wardrobe, he comes out 
in a monstrous pea-jacket here in the 
Mediterranean, when the evening is 
so hot that Adam would have been 
glad to leave off his fig-leaves. ‘“‘It’s 
a kind o’ damp and unwholesome in 
these ere waters,” he says, evidently 
regarding the Midland Sea as a vile 
standing pool, in comparison with the 
bluff ocean. At meals he is superb, 
not only for his strengths, but his 
weaknesses. He has some how or 
other come to think me a wag, and if 
I ask him to pass the butter, detects 
an occult joke, and laughs as much as 
is proper for a mate. For you must 
know that our social hierarchy on 
shipboard is precise, and the second 
mate, were he present, would only 
laugh half as much as the first. Mr. 
X. always combs his hair, and works 
himself into a black frock-coat (on 
Sundays he adds a waistcoat) before 
he comes to meals, sacrificing himself 
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nobly and painfully to the social pro- 
prieties. The second mate, on the 
other hand, who eats after us, enjoys 
the privilege of shirt-sleeves, and is, 
I think, the happier man of the two. 
Wedo not have seats above and below 
the salt, as in old time, but above and 
below the white sugar. Mr. X. always 
takes brown sugar, and it is delightful 
to see how he ignores the existence of 
certain delicates which he considers 
above his grade, tipping his head on 
one side with an air of abstraction, so 
that he may seem not to deny him- 
self, but to omit helping himself from 
inadvertence or absence of mind. At 
such times he wrinkles his forehead in 
a peculiar manner, inscrutable at first 
as a cuneiform inscription, but, as 
easily read after you once get the 
key. The sense of it is something like 
this: “I, X., know my place, a height 
of wisdom attained by few. What- 
ever you may think, I do not see that 
currant jelly, nor that preserved 
grape. Especially, a kind Providence 
has made me blind to bowls of white 
sugar, and deaf to the pop of cham- 
pagne corks. It is much that a merci- 
ful compensation gives me a sense of 
the dingier hue of Havana, and the 
muddier gurgle of beer. Are there 
potted meats? My physician has 
ordered me three pounds of minced 
salt-junk at every meal.” Thereissuch 
a thing, you know, as a ship’s hus- 
band: X. is the ship’s poor relation. 

As I have said, he takes also a 
below-the-white-sugar interest in the 
jokes, laughing by precise point of 
compass, just as he would lay the 
ship’s course, all yawing being out of 
the question with his scrupulous de- 
corum at the helm. Once or twice I 


have got the better of him, and 
touched him off into a kind of com- 
promised explosion, like that of damp 
fireworks, that splutter and simmer a 
little, and then go out with painful 
slowness and occasional relapses. But 
his fuse is always of the unwillingest, 
and you must blow your match, and 
touch him off again and again with 
the same joke. Or rather, you must 
magnetize him many times to get 
him en rapport with a jest. This once 
accomplished, you have him, and one 
bit of fun will last the whole voyage. 
He prefers those of one syllable, the 
a-b abs of humor. The gradual fat- 
tening of the steward, a benevolent 
mulatto with whiskers and ear-rings, 
who looks as if he had been meant for 
a woman, and had become a man by 
accident, as in some of those stories 
of the elder physiologists, is an abid- 
ing topic of humorous comment with 
Mr. X. “That ’ere stooard,” he says, 
with a brown grin like what you might 
fancy on the face of a serious and aged 
seal, “’s agittin’ as fat’s a porpis. He 


was as thin’s a shingle when he come 


aboord last v’yge. Them trousis’ll 
bust yit. He don’t darst take ’em off 
nights, for the whole ship’s company 
couldn’t git him into ’em agin.” And 
then he turns aside to enjoy the in- 
tensity of his emotion by himself, and 
you hear at intervals low rumblings, 
an indigestion of laughter. He tells 
me of St. Elmo’s fires, Marvell’s 
corposants, though with him the orig- 
inal corpos santos has suffered a sea 
change, and turned to comepleasants, 
pledges of fine weather. I shall not 
soon find a pleasanter companion. It 
is so delightful to meet a man who 
knows just what you do not. Nay, I 
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think the tired mind finds something 
in plump ignorance like what the 
body feels in cushiony moss. Talk of 
the sympathy of kindred pursuits! 
It is the sympathy of the upper and 
nether millstones, both forever grind- 
ing the same grist, and wearing each 
other smooth. One has not far to seek 
for book-nature, artist-nature, every 
variety of superinduced nature, in 
short, but genuine human-nature is 
hard to find. And how good it is! 
Wholesome as a potato, fit company 
for any dish. The freemasonry of 
cultivated men is agreeable, but arti- 
ficial, and I like better the natural 
grip with which manhood recognizes 
manhood. 

X. has one good story, and with 
that I leave him, wishing him, with all 
my heart that little inland farm at 
last which is his calenture as he paces 
the windy deck. One evening, when 
the clouds looked wild and whirling, I 
asked X. if it was coming on to blow. 
“No, I guess not,”’ said he; “bumby 
the moon’II be up, and scoff away that 
ere loose stuff.”” His intonation set 
the phrase ‘‘ scoff away”’ in quotation- 
marks as plain as print. So I put a 
query in each eye, and he went on. 
“ Ther’ was a Dutch cappen onct, an’ 
his mate come to him in the cabin, 
where he sot takin’ his schnapps, an’ 
says, ‘Cappen, it’s agittin’ thick an’ 
looks kin’ 0’ squally; hedn’t we’s 


good’s shorten sail?’ ‘Gimmy my 
alminick,’ says the cappen. So he 
looks at it a spell, an’ says he, ‘The 
moon’s due in les’n half an hour, an’ 


_she’ll scoff away ev’ythin’ clare agin.’ 


So the mate he goes, an’ bumby down 
he comes again, an’ says, ‘Cappen, 
this’ere’s the allfiredest, powerfullest 
moon’t ever you did see. She’s scoffed 
away the maintogallants’l, an’ she’s 
to work on the foretops’] now. Guess 
you'd better look in the alminick agin, 
an’ fin’ out when this moon sets.’ 
So the cappen thought ’twas ’bout 
time to go on deck. Dreadful slow 
them Dutch cappens be.” And X. 
walked away, rumbling inwardly, 
like the rote of the sea heard afar. 

And so we arrived at Malta. Did 
you ever hear of one of those eating- 
houses, where, for a certain fee, the 
guest has the right to make one thrust 
with a fork into a huge pot, in which 
the whole dinner is bubbling, getting 
perhaps a bit of boiled meat, or a 
potato, or else nothing? Well, when 
the great caldron of war is seething, 
and the nations stand round it striv- 
ing to fish out something to their 
purpose from the mess, Britannia 
always has a great advantage in her 
trident. Malta is one of the titbits 
she has impaled with that awful im- 
plement. I was not sorry for it, when 
I reached my clean inn, with its kindly 
English landlady. 
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SELECTION FROM 
THE SKETCH BOOK 


WaAsHINGTON IRVING 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


When I behold, with deep astonishment, 
To famous Westminster how there resorte, 
Living in brasse or stony monument, 
The princes and the worthies of all sorte; 
Doe not I see reformde nobilitie, 
Without contempt, or pride, or ostentation, 
And looke upon offenseless majesty, 
Naked of pomp or earthly domination? 
And how a play-game of a painted stone 
Contents the quiet now and silent sprites, 
Whome all the world which late they stood 
upon, 
Could not content nor quench their appetites. 
Life is a frost of cold felicitie, 
And death the thaw of all our vanitie. 


—Christolero’s Epigrams, by T. B., 1598. 


On one of those sober and rather 
melancholy days, in the latter part 
of autumn, when the shadows of 
morning and evening almost mingle 
together, and throw a gloom over the 
decline of the year, I passed several 
hours in rambling about Westminster 
Abbey. There was something con- 
genial to the season in the mournful 
magnificence of the old pile; and as I 
passed its threshold, it seemed like 
stepping back into the regions of 
antiquity, and losing myself among 
the shades of former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of 
Westminster School, through a long, 
low, vaulted passage, that had an 
almost subterranean look, being dim- 
ly lighted in one part by circular perfo- 
rations in the massive walls. Through 
this dark avenue [ had a distant view 
of the cloisters', with the figure of an 


1cloisters. Consult dictionary. 


old verger, in his black gown, moving 
along their shadowy vaults, and seem- 
ing like a specter from one of the 
neighboring tombs. 

The approach to the abbey through 
these gloomy monastic remains, pre- 
pares the mind for its solemn con- 
templation. The cloister still retains 
something of the quiet and seclusion 
of former days. The gray walls are 
discolored by damps, and crumbling 
with age; a coat of hoary moss has 
gathered over the inscriptions of the 
mural monuments, and obscured the 
death’s heads, and other funeral em- 
blems. The sharp touches of the 
chisel are gone from the rich tracery 
of the arches; the roses which adorned 
the keystones have lost their leafy 
beauty; everything bears marks of the 
gradual dilapidations of time, which 
yet has something touching and pleas- 
ing in its very decay. 

The sun was pouring down a yellow 
autumnal ray into the square of clois- 
ters; beaming upon a scanty plot of 
grass in the center, and lighting up an 
angle of the vaulted passage with a 
kind of dusky splendor, From be-_ 
tween the arcades, the eye glanced up 
to a bit of blue sky, or a passing cloud; 
and beheld the sunlit pinnacles of the 
abbey towering into the azure heaven. 

As I paced the cloisters, sometimes 
contemplating this mingled picture of 
glory and decay, and sometimes en- 
deavoring to decipher the inscriptions 
on the tombstones, which formed the 
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pavement beneath my feet, my eyes 
were attracted to three figures, rudely 
carved in relief, but nearly worn away 
by the footsteps of many generations. 
They were the effigies of three of 
the early abbots; the epitaphs were 
entirely effaced; the names alone 
remained, having no doubt been re- 
newed in later times (Vitalis. Abbas. 
1082, and Gislebertus Crispinus. 
Abbas. 1114, and Laurentius. Abbas. 
1176). I remained some little time 
musing over these casual relics of 
antiquity, thus left like wrecks upon 
this distant shore of time, telling no 
tale but that such beings had been 
and had perished; teaching no moral 
but the futility of that pride which 
hopes still to exact homage in its 
ashes and to live in an inscription. 
A little longer, and even these faint 
records will be obliterated, and the 
monument will cease to be a memo- 
rial. Whilst I was yet looking down 
upon the gravestenes, I was roused 
by the sound of the abbey clock, 
reverberating from buttress to but- 
tress, and echoing among the cloisters. 
It.was almost startling to hear this 
warning of departed time sounding 
among the tombs, and telling the 
lapse of the hour, which, like a billow, 
has rolled us onward toward the 
grave. 

I pursued my walk to an arched 
door opening to the interior of the 
abbey. On entering here, the magni- 
tude of the building breaks fully upon 
the mind, contrasted with the vaults 
of the cloisters. The eye gazes with 
wonder at clustered columns of gigan- 
tic dimensions, with arches springing 
from them to such an amazing height; 
and the man wandering about their 


bases, shrunk into insignificance in 
comparison with his own handiwork. 
The spaciousness and gloom of this 
vast edifice produce a profound and 
mysterious awe. We step cautiously 
and softly about, as if fearful of dis- 
turbing the hallowed silence of the 
tomb; while every footfall whispers 
along the walls, and chatters among 
the sepulchers, making us more sensi- 
ble of the quiet we have interrupted. 

It seems as if the awful nature of 
the place presses down upon the soul, 
and hushes the beholder into noiseless 
reverence. We feel that we are sur- 
rounded by the congregated bones of 
the great men of past times, who have 
filled history with their deeds and the 
earth with their renown. And yet it 
almost provokes a smile at the vanity 
of human ambition to see how they 
are crowded together and jostled in 
the dust; what parsimony is observed 
in doling out a scanty nook—a gloomy 
corner—a little portion of earth to 
those whom, when alive, kingdoms 
could not satisfy; and how many 
shapes, and forms, and artifices are 
devised to catch the casual notice of 
the passenger, and save from forget- 
fulness, for a few short years, a name 
which once aspired to occupy ages of 
the world’s thought and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet’s Cor- 
ner, which occupies an end of one of 
the transepts or cross aisles of the 
abbey. The monuments are generally 
simple, for the lives of literary men 
afford no striking themes for the 
sculptor. Shakspere and Addison 
have statues erected to their memo- 
ries; but the greater part have busts, 
medallions, and sometimes mere 1n- 
scriptions. Notwithstanding the sim- 
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plicity of these memorials, I have 
always observed that the visitors to 
the abbey remain longest about them. 
A kinder and fonder feeling takes the 
place of that cold curiosity or vague 
admiration with which they gaze on 
the splendid monuments of the great 
and the heroic. They linger about 
these as about the tombs of friends 
and companions; for indeed there is 
something of companionship between 
the author and the reader. Other men 
are known to posterity only through 
the medium of history, which is con- 
tinually growing faint and obscure; 
but the intercourse between the au- 
thor and his fellowmen is ever new, 
active, and immediate. He has lived 
for them more than for himself; he 
has sacrificed surrounding enjoy- 
ments, and shut himself up from the 
delights of social life, that he might 
the more intimately commune with 
distant minds and distant ages. Well 
may the world cherish his renown; 
for it has been purchased not by 
deeds of violence and blood, but by 
the diligent dispensation of pleasure. 
Well may posterity be grateful to his 
memory; for he has left it an inherit- 
ance not of empty names and sound, 
ing actions, but whole treasures of 
wisdom, bright gems of thought, and 
golden veins of language. 

From Poet’s’ Corner I continued 
my stroll toward that part of the 
abbey which contains the sepulchers 
of the kings. I wandered among what 
once were chapels, but which are now 
occupied by the tombs and monu- 
ments of the great. At every turn I 
met with some illustrious name, or 
the cognizance of some _ powerful 
house renowned in history. As the 


eye darts into these dusky chambers 
of death, it catches glimpses of quaint 
effigies: some kneeling in niches, as if 
in devotion; others stretched upon the 
tombs, with hands piously pressed 
together; warriors in armor, as if 
reposing after battle; prelates, with 
croisers and miters; and nobles in 
robes and coronets, lying as it were in 
state. In glancing over this scene, so 
strangely populous, yet where every 
form is so still and silent, it seems 
almost as if we were treading a man- 
sion of that fabled city where every 
being had been suddenly transmuted 
into stone. 

I paused to contemplate a tomb on 
which lay the efigy of a knight in 
complete armor. A large buckler was 
on one arm; the hands were pressed 
together in supplication upon the 
breast; the face was almost covered 
by the morion; the legs were crossed 
in token of the warrior’s having been 
engaged in the holy war. It was the 
tomb of a Crusader—of one of those 
military enthusiasts, who so strangely 
mingled religion and romance, and 
whose exploits form the connecting 
link between fact and fiction—be- 
tween the history and the fairy tale. 
There is something extremely pictur- 
esque in the tombs of these adventur- 
ers, decorated as they are with rude 
armorial bearings and Gothic sculp- 
ture.- They comport with the anti- 
quated chapels in which they are 
generally found; and in considering 
them the imagination is apt to kindle 
with the legendary associations, the 
romantic fictions, the chivalrous 
pomp and pageantry, which poetry 
has spread over the wars for the 
sepulcher of Christ. They are the 
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relics of times utterly gone by; of 
beings passed from recollection; of 
customs and manners with which ours 
have no affinity. They are like objects 
from some strange and distant land, 
of which we have no certain knowl- 
edge, and about which our concep- 
tions are vague and visionary. There is 
something extremely solemn and aw- 
ful in those effigies on Gothic tombs, 
extended as if in the sleep of death, or 
in the supplication of the dying hour. 
They have an effect infinitely more 
impressive on my feelings than the 
fanciful attitudes, the overwrought 
conceits, and allegorical groups which 
abound on modern monuments. I 
have been struck, also, with the supe- 
riority of many of the old sepulchral 
inscriptions. There was a noble way 
in former times of saying things sim- 
ply, and yet saying them proudly; 
and I do not know an epitaph that 
breathes a loftier consciousness of 
family worth and honorable lineage, 
than one which affirms, of a noble 
house, that “‘all the brothers were 
brave and all the sisters virtuous.” 
In the opposite transept to Poet’s 
Corner stands a monument, which is 
among the most renowned achieve- 
ments of modern art; but which, to 
me, appears horrible rather than sub- 
lime. It is the tomb of Mrs. Night- 
ingale, by Roubillac. The bottom 
of the monument is represented as 
throwing open its marble doors, and 
a sheeted skeleton is starting forth. 
The shroud is falling from the fleshless 
frame as he launches his dart at his 
victim. She is sinking into her 
affrighted husband’s arms, who 
strives with vain and frantic effort to 
avert the blow. The whole is executed 


with terrible truth and spirit; we 
almost fancy we hear the gibbering 
yell of triumph bursting from the 
distended jaws of the specter. But 
why should we thus seek to clothe 
death with unnecessary terrors, and 
to spread horrors round the tomb of 
those we love? The grave should be 
surrounded by everything that might 
inspire tenderness and veneration for 
the dead, or that might win the living 
to virtue. It is the place not of dis- 
gust and dismay, but of sorrow and 
meditation. 

While wandering about these 
gloomy vaults and silent aisles, study- 
ing the records of the dead, the sound 
of busy existence from without occa- 
sionally reaches the ear—the rum- 
bling of the passing equipage, the 
murmur of the multitude, or perhaps 
the light laugh of pleasure. The con- 
trast is striking with the deathlike 
repose around, and it has a strange 
effect upon the feelings, thus to hear 
the surges of active life hurrying 
along and beating against the very 
walls of the sepulcher. 

I continued in this way to move 
from tomb to tomb, and from chapel 
to chapel. The day was gradually 
wearing away; the distant tread of 
loiterers about the abbey grew less 
and less frequent; the sweet tongued 
bell was summoning to evening pray- 
ers; and I saw at a distance the choris- 
ters in their white surplices crossing 
the aisle and entering the choir. I 
stood before the entrance to Henry 
VII’s chapel. A flight of steps leads 
up to it, through a deep and gloomy, 
but magnificent arch. Great gates of 
brass, richly and delicately wrought, 
turn heavily upon their hinges, as if 
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‘proudly reluctant to admit the feet of 
common mortals into this most gor- 
geous of sepulchers, 

On entering, the eye is astonished 
by the pomp of architecture and the 
elaborate beauty of sculptured detail. 
The very walls are wrought into uni- 
versal ornament, encrusted with trac- 
ery and scooped into niches, crowded 
with the statues of saints and martyrs. 
Stone seems, by the cunning labor of 
the chisel, to have been robbed of its 
weight and density; suspended aloft, 
as if by magic, and the fretted roof 
achieved with the wonderful minute- 
ness and airy security of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the 
lofty stalls of the Knights of the Bath, 
richly carved of oak, though with the 
grotesque decorations of Gothic ar- 
chitecture. On the pinnacles of the 
stalls are afhxed the helmets and 
crests of the knights, with their scarfs 
and swords; and above them are sus- 
pended their banners, emblazoned 
with armorial bearings, and contrast- 
ing the splendor of gold and purple 
and crimson with the cold gray fret- 
work of the roof. In the midst of this 
grand mausoleum stands the sepul- 
cher of its founder, his efhgy, with 
that of his queen, extended on a sump- 
tuous tomb, and the whole surrounded 
by a superbly wrought brazen railing. 

There is a sad dreariness in this 
magnificence; this strange mixture of 
tombs and trophies; these emblems of 
living and aspiring ambition, close 
beside mementoes which show the 
dust and oblivion in which all must 
sooner or later terminate. Nothing 
impresses the mind with a deeper feel- 
ing of loneliness than to tread the 
silent and deserted scene of former 


throng and pageant. On _ looking 
round on the vacant stalls of the 
knights and their esquires, and on 
the rows of dusty but gorgeous ban- 
ners that were once borne before 
them, my imagination conjured up 
the scene when this hall was bright 
with the valor and beauty of the land, 
glittering with the splendor of jew- 
eled rank and military array; alive 
with the tread of many feet and the 
hum of an admiring multitude. All 
had passed away; the silence of 
death had settled again upon the 
place, interrupted only by the casual 
chirping of birds which had found 
their way into the chapel and built 
their nests among its friezes and pend- 
ants—sure signs of solitariness and 
desertion. When I read the names 
inscribed on the banners, they were 
those of men scattered far and wide 
about the world—some tossing upon 
distant seas, some under arms in dis- 
tant lands, some mingling in the busy 
intrigues of courts and cabinets; all 
seeking to deserve one more distinc- 
tion in this mansion of shadowy 
honors—the melancholy reward of a 
monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of 
this chapel present a touching instance 
of the equality of the grave, which 
brings down the oppressor to a level 
with the oppressed, and mingles the 
dust of the bitterest enemies together. 
In one is the sepulcher of the haughty 
Elizabeth; in the other is that of her 
victim, the lovely and unfortunate 
Mary. Not an hour in the day but 
some ejaculation of pity is uttered 
over the fate of the latter, mingled 
with indignation at her oppressor. 
The walls of Elizabeth’s sepulcher 
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continually echo with the sighs of 
sympathy heaved at the grave of her 
rival. 

A peculiar melancholy reigns over 
the aisle where Mary lies buried. The 
light struggles dimly through win- 
dows darkened by dust. The greater 
part of the place is in deep shadow, 
and the walls are stained and tinted 
by time and weather. A marble figure 
of Mary is stretched upon the tomb, 


round which is an iron railing, much’ 


corroded, bearing her national em- 
blem—the thistle. I was weary with 
wandering, and sat down to rest my- 
self by the monument, revolving in 
my mind the chequered and disastrous 
story of poor Mary. 

The sound of casual footsteps had 
ceased from the abbey. I could only 
hear, now and then, the distant voice 
of the priest repeating the evening 
service, and the faint responses of the 
choir; these paused for a time, and 
all was hushed. The stillness, the 
desertion, and obscurity that were 
gradually prevailing around gave a 
deeper and more solemn interest to 
the place: 


“For in the silent grave no conver- 
sation, 
No joyful tread of friends, no 
voice of lovers, 

No careful father’s 
nothing’s heard, 
For nothing is, but all oblivion, 
Dust, and an endless darkness.” 


counsel— 


Suddenly the notes of the deep- 
laboring organ burst upon the ear, 
falling with doubled and redoubled 
intensity, and rolling, as it were, huge 
billows of sound. How well do their 
volume and grandeur accord with this 


mighty building! With what pomp 


do they swell through its vast vaults, 


and breathe their awful harmony 
through these caves of death, and 
make the silent sepulcher vocal! And 
now they rise in triumphant acclama- 
tion, heaving higher and higher their 
accordant notes, and piling sound on 
sound. And now they pause, and the 
soft voices of the choir break into 
sweet gushes of melody; they soar 
aloft and warble along the roof, and 
seem to play about these lofty vaults 
like the pure airs of heaven. Again 
the pealing organ heaves its thrilling 
thunders, compressing air into music, 
and rolling it forth upon the soul. 
What long-drawn cadences! What 
solemn, sweeping concords! It grows 
more and more dense and powerful— 
it fills the vast pile, and seems to jar 
the very walls—the ear is stunned— 
the senses are overwhelmed. And 
now it is winding up in full jubilee— 
it is rising from the earth to Heaven— 
the very soul seems rapt away and 
floated upward on this swelling tide 
of harmony! 

I sat for some time lost in that 
kind of reverie which a strain of mu- 
sic 18 apt sometimes to inspire; the 
shadows of evening were gradually 
thickening around me; the monu- 
ments began to cast deeper and 
deeper gloom; and the distant clock 
again gave token of the slowly waning 
day. 

I arose, and prepared to leave the 
abbey. As I descended the flight of 
steps which lead into the body of the 
building, my eye was caught by the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor, and 
I ascended the small staircase that 
conducts to it. to take from thence a 
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general survey of this wilderness of 
tombs. The shrine is elevated upon 
a kind of platform, and close around 
it are the sepulchers of various kings 
and queens. From this eminence the 
eye looks down between pillars and 
funeral trophies to the chapels and 
chambers below, crowded with tombs, 
where warriors, prelates, courtiers, 
and statesmen lie moldering in “their 
beds of darkness.’”’ Close by me stood 
the great chair of coronation, rudely 
carved of oak, in the barbarous taste 
of a remote and Gothic age. The 
scene seemed almost as if contrived, 
with theatrical artifice, to produce an 
effect upon the beholder. Here was a 
type of the beginning and the end of 
human pomp and power; here it was 
literally but a step from the throne to 
the sepulcher. Would not one think 
that these incongruous mementoes 
had been gathered together as a lesson 
to living greatness’—to show it, even 
in the moment of its proudest exalta- 
tion, the neglect and dishonor to 
which it must soon arrive? how soon 
that crown which encircles its brow 
must pass away; and it must lie down 
in the dust and disgraces of the tomb, 
and be trampled upon by the feet of 
the meanest of the multitude? For, 
strange to tell, even the grave is here 
no longer a sanctuary. There is a 
shocking levity in some natures, 
which leads them to sport with awful 
and hallowed things; and there are 
base minds, which delight to revenge 
on the illustrious dead the abject 
homage and groveling servility which 
they pay to the living. The coffin of 
Edward the Confessor has been broken 
open, and his remains despoiled of 
their funeral ornaments; the scepter 


has been stolen from the hand of the 
imperious Elizabeth, and the effigy 
of Henry V lies headless. Not a royal 
monument but bears some proof how 
false and fugitive is the homage of 
mankind. Some are plundered; some 
mutilated; .some covered with rib- 
aldry and insult—all more or less out- 
raged and dishonored! 

The last beams of day were now 
faintly streaming through the painted 
windows in the high vaults above me; 
the lower parts of the abbey were 
already wrapped in the obscurity of 
twilight. The chapels and aisles grew 
darker and darker. The effigies of 
the kings faded into shadows; the 
marble figures of the monuments 
assumed strange shapes in the un- 
certain light; the evening breeze crept 
through the aisles like the cold breath 
of the grave; and even the distant 
footfall of a verger, traversing the 
Poet’s Corner, had something strange 
and dreary in its sound. I slowly 
retraced my morning’s walk, and as 
I passed out at the portal of the clois- 
ters, the door, closing with a jarring 
noise behind me, filled the whole 
building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrange- 
ment in my mind of the objects I had 
been contemplating, but found they 
were already falling into indistinct- 
ness and confusion. Names, inscrip- 
tions, trophies, had all become con- 
founded in my recollection, though I 
had scarcely taken my foot from off 
the threshold. What, thought I, is 
this vast assemblage of sepulchers but 
a treasury of humiliation; a huge pile 
of reiterated homilies on the empti- 
ness of renown, and the certainty of 
oblivion? It is, indeed, the empire of 
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Death; his great shadowy palace; 
where he sits in state, mocking at the 
relics of human glory, and spreading 
dust and forgetfulness on the monu- 
ments of princes. How idle a boast, 
after all, is the immortality of a name! 
Time is ever silently turning over his 
pages; we are too much engrossed by 
the story of the present, to think of 
the characters and anecdotes that 
gave interest to the past; and each 
age is a volume thrown aside to be 
speedily forgotten. The idol of to-day 
pushes the hero of yesterday out of 
our recollection; and will, in turn, be 
supplanted by this successor of to- 
morrow. ‘Our fathers,” says Sir 
Thomas Brown, “find their graves in 
our short memories, and sadly tell us 
how we may be buried in our surviy- 
ers.” History fades into fable; fact 
becomes clouded with doubt and con- 
troversy; the inscription molders from 
the tablet; the statue falls from the 
pedestal. Columns, arches, pyramids, 
what are they but heaps of sand—and 
their epitaphs, but characters written 
in the dust? What is the security 
of the tomb, or the perpetuity of an 


embalmment? The remains of Alex- 
ander the Great have been scattered 
to the wind, and his empty sarcoph- 
agus is now the mere curiosity of a 
museum. ‘The Egyptian mummies 
which Cambyses or time hath spared, 
avarice now consumeth; Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold 
for balsams.” 

What then is to insure this pile, 
which now towers above me, from 
sharing the fate of mightier mauso- 
leums? The time must come when its 
gilded vaults, which now spring so 
loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath 
the feet; when, instead of the sound 
of melody and praise, the wind shall 
whistle through the broken arches, 
and the owl hoot from the shattered 
tower—when the garish sunbeam 
shall breakinto these gloomy mansions 
of death; and the ivy twine round the 
fallen column; and the fox-glove hang 
its blossoms about the nameless urn, 
as if in mockery of the dead. Thus 
man passes away; his name perishes 
from record and recollection; his his- 
tory is as a tale that is told, and his 
very monument becomes a ruin. 


SELECTION FROM 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Tuomas Bapincton Macaulay 


Tue Lonpon Corree Houses 


The coffee house must not be dis- 
missed with a cursory mention. It 
might indeed at that time have been 
not improperly called a most impor- 
tant political institution. No Parlia- 
ment had sat for years. The munici- 
pal council of the City had ceased to 


speak the sense of the citizens. Public 
meetings, harangues, resolutions, and 
the rest of the modern machinery of 
agitation had not yet come into 
fashion. Nothing resembling the 
modern newspaper existed. In such 
circumstances the coffee houses were 
the chief organs through which the 
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public opinion of the metropolis 
vented itself. 

The first of these establishments 
had been set up, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, by a Turkey mer- 
chant, who had acquired among the 
Mahometans a taste for their favour- 
ite beverage. The convenience of 
being able to make appointments in 
any part of the town, and of being 
able to pass evenings socially at a 
very small charge, was so great that 
the fashion spread fast. Every.man 
of the upper or middle class went 
daily to his coffee house to learn the 
news and to discuss it. Every coffee 
house had one or more orators to 
whose eloquence the crowd listened 
with admiration, and who soon be- 
came, what the journalists of our own 
time have been called, a fourth Estate 
of the realm. The court had long seen 
with uneasiness the growth of this 
new power in the state. An attempt 
had been made, during Danby’s! 
administration, to close the coffee 
houses. But men of all parties missed 
their usual places of resort so much 
that there was an universal outcry. 
The government did not venture, in 
opposition to a feeling so strong and 
general, to enforce a regulation of 
which the legality might well be ques- 
tioned. Since that time ten years had 
elapsed, and during those years the 
number and influence of the coffee 
houses had been constantly increas- 
ing. Foreigners remarked that the 
coffee house was that which especially 
distinguished London from all other 
cities; that the coffee house was the 
Londoner’s home, and that those who 
wished to find a gentleman commonly 

1Danby: a cabinet officer of Charles II. 


asked, not whether he lived in Fleet 
Street or Chancery Lane, but whether 
he frequented the Grecian or the 
Rainbow. Nobody was excluded from 
these places who laid down his penny 
at the bar. Yet every rank and pro- 
fession, and every shade of religious 
and political opinion, had its own 
headquarters. There were houses 
near Saint James’s Park where fops 
congregated, their heads and shoul- 
ders covered with black or flaxen 
wigs, not less ample than those which 
are now worn by the Chancellor and 
by the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. The wig came from Paris; and 
so did the rest of the fine gentleman’s 
ornaments, his embroidered coat, his 
fringed gloves, and the tassel which 
upheld his pantaloons. The conversa- 
tion was in that dialect which—long 
after it had ceased to be spoken in 
fashionable circles, continued, in the 
mouth of Lord Foppington,” to excite 
the mirth of theatres. The atmos- 
phere was like that of a perfumer’s 
shop. Tobacco in any other form than 
that of richly scented snuff was held 
in abomination. If any clown, igno- 
rant of the usages of the house, called 
for a pipe, the sneers of the whole 
assembly and the short answers of 
the waiters soon convinced him that 
he had better go somewhere else. Nor, 
indeed, would he have had far to go. 
For, in general, the coffee rooms 
reeked with tobacco like a guard- 
room; and strangers sometimes ex- 
pressed their surprise that so many 
people should leave their own firesides 
to sit in the midst of eternal fog and 
stench. Nowhere was the smoking 
more constant than at Will’s. That 
2Foppington: see Vanbrugh: The Relapse. 
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celebrated house, situated between 
Covent Garden and Bow Street, was 
sacred to polite letters. There the 
talk was about poetical justice and 
the unities of place and time. There 
was a faction for Perrault and the 
moderns, a faction for Boileau and 
the ancients.1. One group debated 
whether Paradise Lost ought not to 
have been in rhyme. To another an 
envious poetaster demonstrated that 
Venice Preserved ought to have been 
hooted from the stage. Under no 
roof was a greater variety of figures 
to be seen. There were Earls in stars 
and garters, clergymen in cassocks 
and bands, pert Templars, sheepish 
lads from the Universities, transla- 
tors and index makers in ragged coats 
of frieze. The great press was to get 
near the chair where John Dryden 
sat. In winter that chair was always 
in the warmest nook by the fire; in 
summer it stood in the balcony. To 
bow to the Laureate, and to hear his 
opinion of Racine’s last tragedy or of 
Bossu’s treatise on epic poetry, was 
thought a privilege. A pinch from his 
snuff-box was an honour sufficient to 
turn the head of a young enthusiast. 
There were coffee houses where the 
first medical men might be consulted. 
Doctor John Radcliffe, who, in the 
year 1685, rose to the largest practice 
in London, came daily, at the hour 
when the Exchange was full, from his 
house in Bow Street, then a fashion- 
able part of the capital to Garraway’s, 
and was to be found, surrounded by 
surgeons and apothecaries, at a par- 
ticular table. There were Puritan 
coffee houses where no oath was heard, 
and where lank-haired men discussed 


1Reference to a French literary quarrel. 


election and reprobation through their 
noses; Jew coffee houses where dark 
eyed money changers from Venice and 
from Amsterdam greeted each other; 
and Popish coffee houses where, as 
good Protestants believed, Jesuits 
planned, over their cups, another 
great fire, and cast silver bullets to 
shoot the King. 

These gregarious habits had no 
small share in forming the character 
of the Londoner of that age. He was, 
indeed, a different being from the 
rustic Englishman. There was not 
then the intercourse which now exists 
between the two classes. Only very 
great men were in the habit of divid- 
ing the year between town and coun- 
try. Few esquires came to the capital 
thrice in their lives. Nor was it yet 
the practice of all citizens in easy cir- 
cumstances to breathe the fresh air 
of the fields and woods during some 
weeks of every summer. A cockney, 
in a rural village, was stared at as 
much as if he had intruded into a 
Kraal of Hottentots. On the other 
hand, when the Lord of a Lincolnshire 
or Shropshire manor appeared in 
Fleet Street, he was as easily distin- 
guished from the resident population 
as a Turk or a Lascar. His dress, his 
gait, his accent, the manner in which 
he stared at the shops, stumbled into 
the gutters, ran against the porters, 
and stood under the water spouts, 
marked him out as an excellent sub- 
ject for the operations of swindlers 
and banterers. Bullies jostled him 
into the kennel. Hackney coachmen 
splashed him from head to foot. 
Thieves explored with perfect secu- 
rity the huge pockets of his horseman’s 
coat, while he stood entranced by the 
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splendour of the Lord Mayor’s show. 
Moneydroppers, sore from the cart’s 
tail, introduced themselves to him, 
and appeared to him the most honest, 
friendly gentlemen that he had ever 
seen. Painted women, the refuse of 
Lewkner Lane and Whetstone Park, 
passed themselves on him for count- 
esses and maids of honour. If he 
asked his way to Saint James’s, his 
informants sent him to Mile End. If 
he went into a shop, he was instantly 
discerned to be fit purchaser of every- 
thing that nobody else would buy, of 
secondhand embroidery, copper rings, 
and watches that would not go. If he 


rambled into any fashionable coffee 
house, he became a mark for the 
insolent derision of fops and the grave 
waggery of Templars. Enraged and 
mortified, he soon returned to his 
mansion, and there, in the homage of 
his tenants, and the conversation of 
his boon companions, found consola- 
tion for the vexations and humilia- 
tions which he had undergone. There 
he was once more a great man, and 
saw nothing above himself except 
when at the assizes he took his seat 
on the bench near the Judge, or when 
at the muster of the militia he saluted 
the Lord Lieutenant. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS 


THE SPECTATOR’S ACCOUNT 
OF HIMSELF 


JosErpH ADDISON 


I have observed that a reader sel- 
dom peruses a book with pleasure ’till 
he knows whether the writer of it be 
a black or a fair man, of a mild or 
choleric disposition, married or a 
bachelor, with other particulars of 
the like nature, that conduce very 
much to the right understanding of 
an author. To gratify this curiosity, 
which is so natural to a reader, I| 
design this paper and my next as pref- 
atory discourses to my following 
writings, and shall give some account 
in them of the several persons that 
are engaged in this work. As the chief 
trouble of compiling, digesting, and 
correcting will fall to my share, I 
must do myself the justice to open 
the work with my own history. 


I was born to a small hereditary 
estate, which, according to the tradi- 
tion of the village where it lies, was 
bounded by the same hedges and 
ditches in William the Conqueror’s 
time that it is at present, and has 
been delivered down from father to 
son whole and entire, without the loss 
or acquisition of a single field or 
meadow, during the space of six hun- 
dred years. There runs a story in the 
family, that, before I was born, my 
mother dreamt that she was to bring 
forth a judge; whether this might 
proceed from a lawsuit which was 
then depending in the family, or my 
father’s being a justice of the peace, 
I cannot determine; for I am not so 
vain as to think it presaged any 
dignity that I should arrive at in my 
future life, though that was the inter- 
pretation which the neighborhood put 
upon it. The gravity of my behavior 
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at my very first appearance in the 
world seemed to favor my mother’s 
dream; for, as she has often told me, 
I threw away my rattle before I was 
two months old, and would not make 
use of my coral till they had taken 
away the bells from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there 
being nothing in it remarkable, I shall 
pass it over in silence. I find that, 
during my nonage, I had the reputa- 
tion of a very sullen youth, but was 
always a favorite of my schoolmaster, 
who used to say, that my parts were 
solid, and would wear well. I had not 
been long at the University, before I 
distinguished myself by a most pro- 
found silence; for, during the space of 
eight years, excepting in the public 
exercises of the college, I scarce uttered 
the quantity of an hundred words; 
and indeed do not remember that I 
ever spoke three sentences together in 
my whole life. Whilst I was in this 
learned body, I applied myself with 
so much diligence to my studies, that 
there are very few celebrated books, 
either in the learned or modern 
tongues, which I am not acquainted 
with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was 
resolved to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, and therefore left the Univer- 
sity with the character of an odd, 
unaccountable fellow, that had a 
great deal of learning, if 1 would but 
show it. An insatiable thirst after 
knowledge carried me into all the 
countries of Europe in which there 
was anything new or strange to be 
seen; nay, to such a degree was my 
curiosity raised, that having read the 
controversies of some great men con- 

cerning the antiquities of Egypt, I 


- and improve. 


made a voyage to Grand Cairo, on 
purpose to take the measure of a 
pyramid; and, as soon as I had set 
myself right in that particular, re- 
turned to my native country with 
great satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter years in 
this city, where I am frequently seen 
in most public places, though there 
are not above half a dozen of my 
select friends that know me: of whom 
my next paper shall give a more par- 
ticular account. There is no place of 
general resort wherein I do not often 
make my appearance; sometimes I 
am seen thrusting my head into a 
round of politicians at Will’s, and 
listening with great attention to the 
narratives that are made in those 
little circular audiences. Sometimes 
I smoke a pipe at Child’s, and while 
I seem attentive to nothing but the 
Postman, overhear the conversation 
of every table in the room. I appear 
on Sunday nights at St. James’s 
coffee-house, and sometimes join the 
little committee of politics in the inner 
room, as one who comes there to hear 
My face is likewise 
very well known at the Grecian, the 
Cocoa-Tree, and in the theatres both 
of Drury Lane and the Hay-Market. 
I have been taken for a merchant 
upon the Exchange for above these 
ten years, and sometimes pass for a 
Jew in the assembly of stock-jobbers 
at Jonathan’s. In short, wherever I 
see a cluster of people, I always mix 
with them, though I never open my 
lips but in my own club. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a 
spectator of mankind than as one of 
the species; by which means I have 
made myself a speculative statesman, 
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soldier, merchant, and artisan, with- 
out ever meddling with any practical 
part in life. I am very well versed in 
the theory of an husband or a father, 
and can discern the errors in the 
economy, business, and diversion of 
others, better than those who are 
engaged in them: as standers-by dis- 
cover blots, which are apt to escape 
those who are in the game. I never 
espoused any party with violence, and 
am resolved to observe an exact neu- 
trality between the Whigs and Tories, 
unless I shall be forced to declare my- 
self by the hostilities of either side. 
In short, I have acted in all the parts 
of my life as a looker-on, which is the 
character I intend to preserve in this 
paper. 

I have given the reader just so 
much of my history and character, 
as to let him see I am not altogether 
unqualified for the business I have 
undertaken. As for other particulars 
in my life and adventures, I shall 
insert them in following papers, as I 
shall see occasion. In the mean time, 
when I consider how much I have 


seen, read, and heard, I began to - 


blame my own taciturnity; and since 
I have neither time nor inclination to 
communicate the fulness of my heart 
in speech, I am resolved to do it in 
writing, and to print myself out, if 
possible, before I die. I have been 
often told by my friends, that it is a 
pity so many useful discoveries which 
I have made should be in the posses- 
sion of a silent man. For this reason, 
therefore, I shall publish a sheet full 
of thoughts every morning, for the 
benefit of my contemporaries; and if 
I can any way contribute to the di- 
version or improvement of the coun- 


try in which I live, I shall leave it 
when I am summoned out of it, with 
the secret satisfaction of thinking that 
I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points 
which I have not spoken to in this 
paper, and which, for several impor- 
tant reasons, I must keep to myself, 
at least for some time: I mean, an 
account of my name, my age, and 
my lodgings. I must confess I would 
gratify my reader in anything that is 
reasonable; but as for these three par- 
ticulars, though I am sensible they 
might tend very much to the embel- 
lishment of my paper, I cannot yet 
come to a resolution of communicat- 
ing them to the public. They would 
indeed draw me out of that obscurity 
which I have enjoyed for many years, 
and expose me in public places to 
several salutes and civilities, which 
have been always very disagreeable 
to me; for the greatest pain I can 
suffer is the being talked to and being 
stared at. It is for this reason likewise 
that I keep my complexion and dress 
as very great secrets; though it is not 
impossible but I may make discov- 
eries of both in the progress of the 
work I have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular 
upon myself, I shall in to-morrow’s 
paper give an account of those gentle- 
men who are concerned with me in 
this work, for, as I have before inti- 
mated, a plan of it is laid and con- 
certed (as all other matters of im- 
portance are) in a club. However, as 
my friends have engaged me to stand 
in the front, those who have a mind 
to correspond with me may direct 
their letters to the SpecTaToR, at 
Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Britain. For 
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I must further acquaint the reader, 
that though our club meets only on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have 
appointed a committee to sit every 
night, for the inspection of all such 
papers as may contribute to the 
advancement of the public weal. 


DESCRIPTION OF CLUB 
MEMBERS 


RIcHARD STEELE 


The first of our society is a gentle- 
man of Worcestershire, of ancient 
descent, a baronet, his name Sir 
Roger de Coverley. His great-grand- 
father was inventor of that famous 
country-dance which is called after 
him. All who know that shire are 
very well acquainted with the parts 
and merits of Sir Roger. He is a 
gentleman that is very singular in his 
behavior, but his singularities pro- 
ceed from his good sense, and are 
contradictions to the manners of the 
world only as he thinks the world is 
in the wrong. However, this humor 
creates him no enemies, for he does 
nothing with sourness or obstinacy; 
and: his being unconfined to modes 
and forms makes him but the readier 


and more capable to please and oblige | 


all who know him. When he is in 
town, he lives in Soho Square. It is 
said he keeps himself a bachelor by 
reason he was crossed in love by a 
perverse beautiful widow of the next 
county tohim. Before this disappoint- 
ment, Sir Roger was what you call a 
fine gentleman, had often supped with 
my Lord Rochester and Sir George 
Etherege, fought a duel upon his first 
coming to town, and kicked Bully 
Dawson in a public coffee-house for 


calling him “youngster.” But being 
ill used by the above-mentioned 
widow, he was very serious for a year 
and a half; and though, his temper 
being naturally jovial, he at last got 
over it, he grew careless of himself, 
and never dressed afterwards. He 
continues to wear a coat and doublet 
of the same cut that were in fashion 
at the time of his repulse, which, in 
his merry humors, he tells us, has 
been in and out twelve times since he 
first wore it. He is now in his fifty- 
sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty; 
keeps a good house in both town and 
country; a great lover of mankind; 
but there is such a mirthful cast in 
his behavior, that he is rather beloved 
than esteemed. His tenants grow 
rich, his servants look satisfied, all the 
young women profess love to him, 
and the young men are glad of his 
company: when he comes into a house 
he calls the servants by their names, 
and talks all the way up stairs to a 
visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger 
is a justice of the quorum; that he fills 
the chair at a quarter-session with 
great abilities; and, three months ago, 
gained universal applause by explain- 
ing a passage in the Game-Act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and 
authority among us is another bache- 
lor, who is a member of the Inner 
Temple; a man of great probity, wit, 
and understanding; but he has chosen 
his place of residence rather to obey 
the direction of an old humorsome 
father, than in pursuit of his own 
inclinations. He was placed there to 
study the laws of the land, and is the 
most learned of any of the house in 
those of the stage. Aristotle and 
Longinus are much better understood 
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by him than Littleton or Coke. The 
father sends up every post questions 
relating to marriage-articles, leases, 
and tenures, in the neighborhood; all 
which questions he agrees with an 
attorney to answer and take care of 
in the lump. He is studying the 
passions themselves, when he should 
be inquiring into the debates among 
men which arise from them. He 
knows the argument of each of the 
orations of Demosthenes and Tully, 
but not one case in the reports of our 
own courts. No one ever took him 
for a fool, but none, except his inti- 
mate friends, know he has a great deal 
of wit. This turn makes him at once 
both disinterested and agreeable: as 
few of his thoughts are drawn from 
business, they are most of them fit 
for conversation. His taste of books 
is a little too just for the age he lives 
in; he has read all, but approves of 
very few. His familiarity with the 
customs, manners, actions, and writ- 
ings of the ancients makes him a very 
delicate observer of what occurs to 
him in the present world. He is an 
excellent critic, and the time of the 
play is his hour of business; exactly 
at five he passes through New Inn, 
crosses through Russell Court, and 
takes a turn at Will’s till the play 
begins; he has his shoes rubbed and 
his periwig powdered at the barber’s 
as you go into the Rose. It is for the 
good of the audience when he 1s at a 
play, for the actors have an ambition 
to please him. 

The person of next consideration is 
Sir Andrew Freeport, a merchant of 
great eminence in the city of London, 
a person of indefatigable industry, 
strong reason, and great experience. 


His notions of trade are noble and 
generous, and (as every rich man has 
usually some sly way of jesting, which 
would make no great figure were he 
not a rich man) he calls the sea the 
British Common. He is acquainted 
with commerce in all its parts, and 
will tell you that it is a stupid and 
barbarous way to extend dominion 
by arms; for true power is to be got 
by arts and industry. He will often 
argue that if this part of our trade 
were well cultivated, we should gain 
from one nation; and if another, from 
another. I have heard him prove that 
diligence makes more lasting acquisi- 
tions than valor, and that sloth has 
ruined more nations than the sword. 
He abounds in several frugal maxims, 
amongst which the greatest favorite 
is, “A penny saved is a penny got.” 
A general trader of good sense is — 
pleasanter company than a general 
scholar; and Sir Andrew having a 
natural, unaffected eloquence, the 
perspicuity of his discourse gives the 
same pleasure that wit would in 
another man. He has made his for- 
tunes himself, and says that England 
may be richer than other kingdoms 
by as plain methods as he himself is 
richer than other men; though at the 
same time I can say this of him, that 
there is not a point in the compass but 
blows home a ship in which he is an 
owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club- 
room sits Captain Sentry, a gentle- 
man of great courage, good under- 
standing, but invincible modesty. He 
is one of those that deserve very well, 
but are very awkward at putting their 
talents within the observation of such 
as should take notice of them. He was 
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some years a captain, and behaved 
himself with great gallantry in sev- 
eral engagements and at_ several 
sieges; but having a small estate of 
his own, and being next heir to Sir 
Roger, he has quitted a way of life in 
which no man can rise suitably to his 
merit who is not something of a cour- 
tier as well as a soldier. I have heard 
him often lament that in a profession 
where merit is placed in so conspicu- 
ous a view, impudence should get the 
better of modesty. When he has 
talked to this purpose, I never heard 
him make a sour expression, but 
frankly confess that he left the world 
because he was not fit for it. A strict 
honesty and an even regular behavior 
are in themselves obstacles to him 
that must press through crowds, who 
endeavor at the same end with him- 
self,—the favor of a commander. He 
will, however, in this way of talk, 
excuse generals for not disposing 
according to men’s desert, or inquir- 
ing into it; “for,” says he, “that great 
man who has a mind to help me, has 
as many to break through to come at 
me, as I have to come at him”’; there- 
fore he will conclude, that the man 
who would make a figure, especially 
in a military way, must get over all 
false modesty, and assist his patron 
against the importunity of other pre- 
tenders by a proper assurance in his 
own vindication. He says it is a civil 
cowardice to be backward in asserting 
what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be slow in attacking 
when it is your duty. With this can- 
dor does the gentleman speak of him- 
self and others. The same frankness 
runs through all his conversation. 
The military part of his life has fur- 


nished him with many adventures, in 
the relation of which he is very agree- 
able to the company; for he is never 
overbearing, though accustomed to 
command men in the utmost degree 
below him; nor ever too obsequious 
from a habit of obeying men highly 
above him. 

But that our society may not appear 
a set of humorists unacquainted with 
the gallantries and pleasures of the 
age, we have among us the gallant 
Will Honeycomb, a gentleman who, 
according to his years, should be in 
the decline of his life, but having ever 
been very careful of his person, and 
always had a very easy fortune, time 
has made but very little impression 
either by wrinkles on his forehead, or 
traces in his brain. His person is well 
turned, and of a good height. He is 
very ready at that sort of discourse 
with which men usually entertain 
women. He has all his life dressed 
very well, and remembers habits as 
others do men. He can smile when 
one speaks to him, and laughs easily. 
He knows the history of every mode, 
and can inform you from which of the 
French king’s wenches our wives and 
daughters had this manner of curling 
their hair, that way of placing their 
hoods; whose frailty was covered by 
such a sort of petticoat, and whose 
vanity to show her foot made that 
part of the dress so short in such a 
year; in a word, all his conversation 
and knowledge has been in the female 
world. As other men of his age will 
take notice to you what such a minis- 
ter said upon such and such an occa- 
sion, he will tell you when the Duke 
of Monmouth danced at court such a 
woman was then smitten, another was 
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taken with him at the head of his 
troop in the Park. In all these impor- 
tant relations, he has ever about the 
same time received a kind glance or a 
blow of a fan from some celebrated 
beauty, mother of the present Lord 
Such-a-one. This way of talking of 
his very much enlivens the conversa- 
tion among us of more sedate turn; 
and I find there is not one of the com- 
pany, but myself, who rarely speak at 
all, but speaks of him as of that sort 
of man who is usually called a well- 
bred fine gentleman. To conclude his 
character, where women are not con- 
cerned, he is an honest, worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to ac- 
count him whom I am next to speak of 
as one of our company, for he visits 
us but seldom; but when he does, it 
adds to every man else a new enjoy- 
ment of himself. He is a clergyman, 
a very philosophic man, of general 
learning, great sanctity of life, and 
the most exact good breeding. He has 
the misfortune to be of a very weak 
constitution, and consequently can- 
not accept of such cares and business 
as preferments in his function would 
oblige him to; he is therefore among 
divines what a chamber-counsellor is 
among lawyers. The probity of his 
mind, and the integrity of his life, 
create him followers, as being elo- 
quent or loud advances others. He 
seldom introduces the subject he 
speaks upon; but we are so far gone 
in years, that he observes, when he 
is among us, an earnestness to have 
him fall on some divine topic, which 
he always treats with much authority, 
as one who has no interests in this 
world, as one who is hastening to the 
object of all his wishes, and conceives 


hope from his decays and infirmities. 
These are my ordinary companions. 


BODILY EXERCISE 
JosepnH AppDISON 


Bodily labor is of two kinds, either 
that which a man submits to for his 
livelihood, or that which he under- 
goes for his pleasure. The latter of 
them generally changes the name of 
labor for that of exercise, but differs 
only from ordinary labor as it rises 
from another motive. 

A country life abounds in both 
these kinds of labor, and for that rea- 
son gives a man a greater stock of 
health, and consequently a more per- 
fect enjoyment of himself, than any 
other way of life. I consider the body 
as a system of tubes and glands, or, 
to use a more rustic phrase, a bundle 
of pipes and strainers, fitted to one 
another after so wonderful a manner 
as to make a proper engine for the 
soul to work with. This description 
does not only comprehend the bowels, 
bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and 
arteries, but every muscle and every 
ligature, which is a composition of 
fibres, that are so many imperceptible 
tubes or pipes interwoven on all sides 
with invisible glands or strainers. 

This general idea of a human body, 
without considering it in its niceties 
of anatomy, lets us see how absolutely 
necessary labor is for the right preser- 
vation of it. There must be frequent 
motions and agitations, to mix, digest, 
and separate the juices contained in 
it, as well as to clear and cleanse that 
infinitude of pipes and strainers of 
which it is composed, and to give their 
solid parts a more firm and lasting 
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tone. Labor or exercise ferments the 
humors, casts them into their proper 
channels, throws off redundancies, 
and helps nature in those secret dis- 
tributions, without which the body 
cannot subsist in its vigor, nor the 
soul act with cheerfulness. 

I might here mention the effects 
which this has upon all the faculties 
of the mind, by keeping the under- 
standing clear, the imagination un- 
troubled, and refining those spirits 
that are necessary for the proper exer- 
tion of our intellectual faculties, dur- 
ing the present laws of union between 
soul and body. It is to a neglect in 
this particular that we must ascribe 
the spleen which is so frequent in men 
of studious and sedentary tempers, as 
well as the vapors to which those of 
the other sex are so often subject. 

Had not exercise been absolutely 
necessary for our well-being, nature 
would not have made the body so 
proper for it, by giving such an activ- 
ity to the limbs, and such a pliancy 
to every part as necessarily produce 
those compressions, extensions, con- 
tortions, dilatations, and all other 
kinds of motions that are necessary 
for the preservation of such a system 
of tubes and glands as has been before 
mentioned. And that we might not 
want inducements to engage us in 
such an exercise of the body as is 
proper for its welfare, it is so ordered 
that nothing valuable can be procured 
without it. Not to mention riches and 
honor, even food and raiment are not 
to be come at without the toil of the 
hands and sweat of the brows. Provi- 
dence furnishes materials, but expects 
that we should work them up our- 


selves. The earth must be labored 


before it gives its increase, and when 
it is forced into its several ‘products, 
how many hands must they pass 
through before they are fit for use! 
Manufactures, trade, and agriculture 
naturally employ more than nineteen 
parts of the species in twenty: and as 
for those who are not obliged to labor, 
by the condition in which they are 
born, they are more miserable than 
the rest of mankind unless they in- 
dulge themselves in that voluntary 
labor which goes by the name of 
exercise. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an 
indefatigable man in business of this 
kind, and has hung several parts of 
his house with the trophies of his 
former labors. The walls of his great 
hall are covered with the horns of 
several kinds of deer that he has 
killed in the chase, which he thinks 
the most valuable furniture of his 
house, as they afford him frequent 
topics of discourse, and show that he 
has not been idle. At the lower end 
of the hall is a large otter’s skin stuffed 
with hay, which his mother ordered 
to be hung up in that manner, and 
the Knight looks upon with great 
satisfaction, because 1t seems he was 
but nine years old when his dog killed 
him. A little room adjoining to the 
hall is a kind of arsenal filled with 
guns of several sizes and inventions, 
with which the Knight has made 
great havoc in the woods, and de- 
stroyed many thousands of pheasants, 
partridges, and woodcocks. His stable 
doors are patched with noses that 
belonged to foxes of the Knight’s own 
hunting down. Sir Roger showed me 
one of them that for distinction’s sake 
has a brass nail struck through it, 
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which cost-him about fifteen hours’ 
riding, carried him through half a 
dozen counties, killed him a brace of 
geldings, and lost about half his dogs. 
This the Knight looks upon as one of 
the greatest exploits of his life. The 
perverse Widow, whom I have given 
some account of, was the death of 
several foxes; for Sir Roger has told 
me that in the course of his amours 
he patched the western door of his 
stable. Whenever the Widow was 
cruel, the foxes were sure to pay for 
it. In proportion as his passion for 
the Widow abated and old age came 
on, he left off fox-hunting; but a hare 
is not yet safe that sits within ten 
miles of his house. 

There is no kind of exercise which 
I would so recommend to my readers 
of both sexes as this of riding, as there 
is none which so much conduces to 
health, and is every way accommo- 
dated to the body, according to the 
idea which I have given of it. Doctor 
Sydenham is very lavish in its praises; 
and if the English reader will see the 
mechanical effects of it described at 
length, he may find them in a book 
published not many years since under 
the title of Medicina Gymnastica. For 
my own part, when I am in town, for 
want of these opportunities, I exer- 
cise myself an hour every morning 
upon a dumb-bell that is placed in a 
corner of my room, and pleases me the 
more because it does everything I 


require of it in the most profound 
silence. My landlady and her daugh- 
ters are so well acquainted with my 
hours of exercise, that they never 
come into my room to disturb me 
whilst I am ringing. 

When [ was some years younger 
than I am at present, I used to em- 
ploy myself in a more laborious diver- 
sion, which I learned from a Latin 
treatise of exercises that is written 
with great erudition; it is there called 
the cxioyaxia, or the fighting with a 
man’s own shadow, and consists in 
the brandishing of two short sticks 
grasped in each hand, and loaden 
with plugs of lead at either end. This 
opens the chest, exercises the limbs, 
and gives a man all the pleasure of 
boxing, without the blows. I could 
wish that several learned men would 
lay out that time which they em- 
ploy in controversies and disputes 
about nothing, in this method of 
fighting with their own shadows. It 
might conduce very much to evapo- 
rate the spleen, which makes them 
uneasy to the public as well as to 
themselves. 

To conclude: As I am a compound 
of soul and body, I consider myself 
as obliged to a double scheme of 
duties; and I think I have not fulfilled 
the business of the day when I do not 
thus employ the one in labor and 
exercise, as well as the other in study 
and contemplation. 
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SELECTION FROM 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS 


Witiiam Makepeace THACKERAY 


CHAPTER I 
Tue Snos PLayFuLty DEALT WITH 


There are relative and positive 
Snobs. I mean by positive, such per- 
sons as are Snobs everywhere, in all 
companies, from morning till night, 
from youth to the grave, being by 
Nature endowed with Snobbishness— 
and others who are Snobs only in cer- 
tain circumstances and relations of life. 

For instance: I once knew a man 
who committed before me an act as 
atrocious as that which I have indi- 
cated in the last chapter as _per- 
formed by me for the purpose of dis- 
gusting Colonel Snobley; viz. the 
using the fork in the guise of a tooth- 
pick. I once, I say, knew a man who, 
dining in my company at the “Europa 
Coffee-house” (opposite the Grand 
Opera, and, as everybody knows, the 
only decent place for dining at 
Naples), ate peas with the assistance 
of his knife. He was a person with 
whose society I was greatly pleased 
at first—indeed, we had met in the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius, and were 
subsequently robbed and held to ran- 
som by brigands in Calabria, which 
is nothing to the purpose—a man of 
great powers, excellent heart, and 
varied information; but I had never 
before seen him with a dish of peas, 
and his conduct in regard to them 
caused me the deepest pain. 

After having seen him thus pub- 
licly comport himself, but one course 


was open to me—to cut his acquaint- 
ance. I commissioned a mutual friend 
(the Honourable Poly Anthus) to 
break the matter to this gentleman 
as delicately as possible, and to say 
that painful circumstances—in no- 
wise affecting Mr. Marrowfat’s hon- 
our, or my esteem for him—had 
occurred, which obliged me to forego 
my intimacy with him; and accord- 
ingly we met, and gave each other 
the cut direct that night at the Duch- 
ess of Monte Fiasco’s ball. 

Everybody at Naples remarked 
the separation of the Damon and 
Pythias—indeed, Marrowfat had 
saved my life more than once—but, 
as an English gentleman, what was I 
to do? 

My dear friend was, in this in- 
stance, the Snob relative. It is not 
snobbish of persons of rank of any 
other nation to employ their knife 
in the manner alluded to. I have 
seen Monte Fiasco clean his trencher 
with his knife, and every Principe 
in company doing likewise. I have 
seen, at the hospitable board of H. I. 
H. the Grand Duchess Stephanie of 
Baden—(who, if these humble lines 
should come under her Imperial eyes, 
is besought to remember graciously 
the most devoted of her servants)— 
I have seen, I say, the Hereditary 
Princess of Potztausend-Donnerwet- 
ter (that serenely-beautiful woman) 
use her knife in lieu of a fork or spoon; 
I have seen her almost swallow it, by 
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Jove! like Ramo Samee, the Indian 
juggler. And did I blench? Did my 
estimation for the Princess diminish? 
No, lovely Amalia! One of the truest 
passions that ever was inspired by 
woman was raised in this bosom by 
that lady. Beautiful one! long, long 
may the knife carry food to those 
lips! the reddest and loveliest in the 
world! 

The cause of my quarrel with Mar- 
rowfat I never breathed to mortal 
soul for four years. We met in the 
halls of the aristocracy—our friends 
and relatives. We jostled each other 
in the dance or at the board; but the 
estrangement continued, and seemed 
irrevocable, until the fourth of June, 
last year. 

We met at Sir George Golloper’s. 
We were placed, he on the right, your 
humble servant on the left of the 
admirable Lady G. Peas formed 
part of the banquet—ducks and green 
peas. I trembled as I saw Marrowfat 
helped, and turned away sickening, 
lest I should behold the weapon dart- 
ing down his horrid jaws. 

What was my astonishment, what 
my delight, when I saw him use his 
fork like any other Christian! He 
did not administer the cold steel once. 
Old times rushed back upon me—the 
remembrance of old services—his 
rescuing me from the brigands—his 
gallant conduct in the affair with the 
Countess Dei Spinachi—his lending 
me the 1,700/. I almost burst into 
tears with joy—my voice trembled 
with emotion. “George, my boy!” I 
exclaimed, ‘“George Marrowfat, my 
dear fellow! a glass of wine!” 

Blushing—deeply moved—almost 
as tremulous as I was myself, George 


answered, “Frank, shall it be Hock or 
Madeira?’ I could have hugged him 
to my heart but for the presence of 
the company. Little did Lady Gol- 
loper know what was the cause of the 
emotion which sent the duckling I 
was carvimg into her ladyship’s pink 
satin lap. The most good-natured of 
women pardoned the error, and the 
butler removed the bird. 

We have been the closest friends 
ever since, nor, of course, has George 
repeated his odious habit. He ac- 
quired it at a country school, where 
they cultivated peas and only used 
two-pronged forks, and it was only 
by living on the Continent, where the 
usage of the four-prong is general, | 
that he lost the horrible custom. 

In this point—and in this only—I 
confess myself a member of the Silver- 
Fork School; and if this tale but in- 
duce one of my readers to pause, to 
examine in his own mind solemnly, 
and ask, “Do I or do I not eat peas 
with a knife?”—to see the ruin which 
may fall upon himself by continuing 
the practice, or his family by behold- 
ing the example, these lines will not 
have been written in vain. And now, 
whatever other authors may be, I 
flatter myself, it will be allowed that 
I, at least, am a moral man. 

By the way, as some readers are 
dull of comprehension, I may as well 
say what the moral of this history is. 
The moral is this—Society having 
ordained certain customs, men are 
bound to obey the law of society, and 
conform to its harmless orders. 

If I should go to the British and 
Foreign Institute (and heaven forbid 
I should go under any pretext or in 
any costume whatever)—if I should 
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go to one of the tea-parties in a dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, and not in 
the usual attire of a gentleman, viz. 
pumps, a gold waistcoat, a crush hat, 
a sham frill, and a white choker—I 
should be insulting society, and eating 
peas with my knife. Let the porters 
of the Institute hustle out the individ- 
ual who shall so offend. Such an of- 
fender is, as regards society, a most 
emphatical and refractory Snob. It 
has its code and police as well as 
governments, and he must conform 
who would profit by the decrees set 
forth for their common comfort. 

I am naturally averse to egotism, 
and hate self-laudation consumedly; 
but I can’t help relating here a cir- 
cumstance illustrative of the point 
in question, in which i must think I 
acted with considerable prudence. 

Being at Constantinople a few 
years since—(on a delicate mission), 
—the Russians were playing a double 
game, between ourselves, and it be- 
came necessary on our part to employ 
an extra negotiator—Leckerbiss Pasha 
of Roumelia, then Chief Galeongee 
of the Porte, gave a diplomatic ban- 
quet at his summer palace at Bujuk- 
dere. I was on the left of the Galeon- 
gee, and the Russian agent, Count de 
Diddloff, on his dexter side. Diddloff 
is a dandy who would die of a rose in 
aromatic pain: he had tried to have 
me assassinated three times in the 
course of the negotiation; but of 
course we were friends in public, and 
saluted each other in the most cordial 
and charming manner. 

The Galeongee is—or was, alas! 
for a bow-string has done for him—a 
staunch supporter of the old school 


of Turkish politics. We dined with 


our fingers, and had flaps of bread for 
plates; the only innovation he admit- 
ted was the use of European liquors, 
in which he indulged with great gusto. 
He was an enormous eater. Amongst 
the dishes a very large one was placed 
before him of a lamb dressed in its 
wool, stuffed with prunes, garlic, as- 
safocetida, capsicums, and other con- 
diments, the most abominable mix- 
ture that ever mortal smelt or tasted. 
The Galeongee ate of this hugely; and 
pursuing the Eastern fashion, insisted 
on helping his friends right and left, 
and when he came to a particularly 
spicy morsel, would push it with his 
own handsintohis guests’ very mouths. 
I never shall forget the look of poor 
Diddloff, when his Excellency, rolling 
up a large quantity of this into a ball 
andexclaiming, “Buk Buk”’ (it is very 
good), administered the horrible bo- 
lus to Diddloff. The Russian’s eyes 
rolled dreadfully as he received it: he 
swallowed it with a grimace that I 
thought must precede a convulsion, 
and seizing a bottle next him, which 
he thought was Sauterne, but which 
turned out to be French brandy, he 
drank off nearly a pint before he knew 
his error. It finished him; he was 
carried away from the dining-room 
almost dead, and laid out to cool in a 
summer-house on the Bosphorus. 
When it came to my turn, I took 
down the condiment with a smile, 
said “Bismillah,” licked my lips with 
easy gratification, and when the next 
dish was served, made up a ball my- 
self so dexterously, and popped it 
down the old Galeongee’s mouth with 
so much grace, that his heart was 
won. Russia was put out of court at 
once, and the treaty of Kabobanople 
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was signed. As for Diddloff, all was 
over with him: he was recalled to St. 
Petersburg, and Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison saw him, under the No. 3967, 
working in the Ural mines. 


The moral of this tale, I need not 
say, is, that there are many disagree- 
able things in society which you are 
bound to take down, and to do so 
with a smiling face. 


SELECTION FROM 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


O.iveER WENDELL HoLmEs 


I 

I was just going to say, when I was 
interrupted, that one of the many 
ways of classifying minds is under the 
heads of arithmetical and algebraical 
intellects. All economical and prac- 
tical wisdom is an extension or varia- 
tion of the following arithmetical 
formula:2-++-2 =4. Every philosophical 
proposition has the more general 
character of the expression a+b=c. 
We are mere operatives, empirics, 
and egotists, until we learn to think 
in letters instead of figures. 

They all stared. There is a divinity 
student lately come among us to 
whom I commonly address remarks 
like the above, allowing him to take 
a certain share in the conversation, 
so far as assent or pertinent questions 
are involved. He abused his liberty 
on this occasion by presuming to say 
that Leibnitz had the same observa- 
tion.—No, sir, I replied, he has not. 
But he said a mighty good thing 
about mathematics, that sounds some- 
thing like it, and you found it, not 
in the original, but quoted by Dr. 
Thomas Reid. I will tell the company 
what he did say, one of these days. 

—If I belong to a Society of Mu- 
tual Admiration?—I blush to say that 


I do not at this present moment. I 
once did, however. It was the first 
association to which I ever heard the 
term applied; a body of scientific 
young men in a great foreign city who 
admired their teacher, and to some 
extent each other. Many of them 
deserved it; they have become fa- 
mous since. It amuses me to hear the 
talk of one of those beings described 
by Thackeray— 

“Letters four do form his name”— 
about a social development which 
belongs to the very noblest stage of 
civilisation. All generous companies 
of artists, authors, philanthropists, 
men of science, are, or ought to be, 
Societies of Mutual Admiration. A 
man of genius, or any kind of superi- 
ority, is not debarred from admiring 
the same quality in another, nor the 
other from returning his admiration. 
They may even associate together 
and continue to think highly of each 
other. And so of a dozen such men, 
if any one place is fortunate enough 
to hold so many. The being referred 
to above assumes several false prem- 
ises. First, that men of talent neces- 
sarily hate each other. Secondly, 
that intimate knowledge or habitual 
association destroys our admiration 
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of persons whom we esteemed highly 
at a distance. Thirdly, that a circle 
of clever fellows, who meet together 
to dine and have a good time, have 
signed a constitutional compact to 
glorify themselves and put down him 
and the fraction of the human race 
not belonging totheirnumber. Fourth- 
ly, that it is an outrage that he is not 
asked to join them. 

Here the company laughed a good 
deal, and the old gentleman who sits 
opposite said: “That’s it! that’s it!’ 

I continued, for I was in the talk- 
ing vein. As to clever people’s hating 
each other, I think a /ittle extra talent 
does sometimes make people jealous. 

They become irritated by perpetu- 
al attempts and failures, and it hurts 
their tempers and dispositions. Un- 
pretending mediocrity is good, and 
genius is glorious; but a weak flavour 
of genius in an essentially common 
person is detestable. It spoils the 
grand neutrality of a commonplace 
character, as the rinsings of an un- 
washed wine-glass spoil a draught of 
fair water. No wonder the poor fellow 
we spoke of, who always belongs to 
this class of slightly flavoured medioc- 
rities, is puzzled and vexed by the 
strange sight of a dozen men of capac- 
ity working and playing together in 
harmony. He and his fellows are 
always fighting. With them famili- 
arity naturally breeds contempt. If 
they ever praise each other’s bad 
drawings, or broken-winded novels, 
or spavined verses, nobody ever sup- 
posed it was from admiration; it was 
simply a contract between themselves 
and a publisher or dealer. 

If the Mutuals have really nothing 
among them worth admiring, that 


alters the question. But if they are 
men with noble powers and qualities, 
let me tell you that, next to youthful 
love and family affections, there is 
no human sentiment better than that 
which unites the Societies of Mutual 
Admiration. And what would litera- 
ture or art be without such associa- 
tions? Who can tell what we owe to 
the Mutual Admiration Society of 
which Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher were 
members? Or to that of which Addi- 
son and Steele formed the centre, and 
which gave us the Spectator? Or to 
that where Johnson, and Goldsmith, 
and Burke, and Reynolds, and Beau- 
clerk, and Boswell, most admiring 
among all admirers, met together? 
Was there any great harm in the fact 
that the Irvings and Paulding wrote 
in company? or any unpardonable 
cabal in the literary union of Ver- 
planck and Bryant and Sands, and 
as many more as they chose to asso- 
ciate with them? 

The poor creature does not know 
what he is talking about when he 
abuses this noblest of institutions. 
Let him inspect its mysteries through 
the knot-hole he has secured. but not 
use that orifice as a medium for his 
popgun. Such a society is the crown 
of a literary metropolis; if a town has 
not material for it, and spirit and 
good feeling enough to organise it, 
it is a mere caravansary, fit for a 
man of genius to lodge in, but not 
to live in. Foolish people hate and 
dread and envy such an associa- 
tion of men of varied powers and 
influence, because it is lofty, serene, 
impregnable, and, by the necessity 
of the case, exclusive. Wise ones 
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are prouder of the title M.S. M. A. 
than of all their other honours put 
together. 

—All generous minds have a horror 
of what are commonly called “facts.” 
They are the brute beasts of the 
intellectual domain. Who does not 
know fellows that always have an ill- 
conditioned fact or two that they 
lead after them into decent company 
like so many bull-dogs, ready to let 
them slip at every ingenious sugges- 
tion, or convenient generalisation, 
or pleasant fancy? I allow no “‘facts”’ 
at this table. What! Because bread 
is good and wholesome, and necessary 
and nourishing, shall you thrust a 
crumb into my windpipe while I am 
talking? Do not these muscles of 
mine represent a hundred loaves of 
bread? and is not my thought the 
abstract of ten thousand of these 
crumbs of truth with which you 
would choke off my speech? 

[The above remark must be con- 
ditioned and qualified for the vulgar 
mind. The reader will, of course, un- 
derstand the precise amount of sea- 
soning which must be added to it 
before he adopts it as one of the 
axioms of his life. The speaker dis- 
claims all responsibility for its abuse 
in incompetent hands. | 

This business of conversation is a 
very serious matter. There are men 
that it weakens one to talk with an 
hour more than a day’s fasting would 
do. Mark this that I am going to say, 
for it is as good as a working profes- 
sional man’s advice, and costs you 
nothing: It is better to lose a pint of 
blood from your veins than to have 
a nerve tapped. Nobody measures 
your nervous force as it runs away, 


neh, 


nor bandages your brain and marrow 
after the operation. 

There are men of esprit who are 
excessively exhausting to some people. 
They are the talkers that have what 
may be called jerky minds. Their 
thoughts do not run in the natural 
order of sequence. They say bright 
things on all possible subjects, but 
their zigzags rack you to death. After 
a jolting half-hour with one of these 
jerky companions, talking with a dull 
friend affords great relief. It is like 
taking the cat in your lap after hold- 
ing a squirrel. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly 
person is, to be sure, at times! A 
ground-glass shade over a gas-lamp 
does not bring more solace to our 
dazzled eyes than such a one to our 
minds. 

“Donot dull people bore you?” said 
one of the lady-boarders,—the same 
that sent me her autograph-book last 
week with a request for a few original 
stanzas, not remembering that The 
Pactolian pays me five dollars a line 
for everything I write in its columns. 

“Madam,” said I (she and the cen- 
tury were in their teens together), 
“all men are bores, except when we 
want them. There never was but 
one man that I would trust with my 
latch-key.” 

“Who might that favoured person 
be?” 

“Zimmermann.” 

—The men of genius that I fancy 
most, have erectile heads like the 
cobra-di-capello. You remember what 
they tell of William Pinkney, the 
great pleader; how in his eloquent 


‘Zimmermann, Johann Georg, 1728-1795, a Swiss 
physician, author of a Treatise on Solitude. 
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paroxysms the veins of his neck would 
swell and his face flush and his eyes 
glitter, until he seemed on the verge 
of apoplexy. The hydraulic arrange- 
ments for supplying the brain with 
blood are only second in importance 
to its own organisation. The bulbous- 
headed fellows that steam well when 
they are at work are the men that 
draw big audiences and give us mar- 
rowy books and pictures. It is a good 
sign to have one’s feet grow cold when 
he is writing. A great writer and 
speaker once told me that he often 
wrote with his feet in hot water; but 
for this, all his blood would have run 
into his head, as the mercury some- 
times withdraws into the ball of a 
thermometer. 

—yYou don’t suppose that my re- 
marks made at this table are like 
so many postage-stamps, do you,— 
each to be only once uttered? If you 
do, you are mistaken. He must be a 
poor creature that does not often re- 
peat himself. Imagine the author of 
the excellent piece of advice, “Know 
thyself,” never alluding to that senti- 
ment again during the course of a 
protracted existence! Why, thetruths 
a man carries about with him are his 
tools; and do you think a carpenter 
is bound to use the same plane but 
once to smooth a knotty board with, 
or to hang up his hammer after it 
has driven its first nail? I shall never 
repeat a conversation, but an idea 
often. I shall use the same types 
when I like, but not commonly the 
same stereotypes. A thought is often 
original, though you have uttered it 
a hundred times. It has come to you 
over a new route, by a new and ex- 
press train of associations. 


Sometimes, but rarely, one may 
be caught making the same speech 
twice over, and yet be held blame- 
less. Thus, a certain lecturer, after 
performing in an inland city, where 
dwells a Littératrice of note, was in- 
vited to meet her and others over the 
social teacup. She pleasantly referred 
to his many wanderings in his new 
occupation. “Yes,” he replied, “I am 
like the Huma, the bird that never 
lights, being always in the cars, as 
he is always on the wing.”-—Years 
elapsed. The lecturer visited the 
same place once more for the same 
purpose. Another social cup after 
the lecture, and a second meeting 
with the distinguished lady. “You 
are constantly going from place to 
place,”’ she said.—“‘Yes, he answered, 
“T am like the Huma,”’—and finished 
the sentence as before. 

What horrors, when it flashed over 
him that he had made this fine speech, 
word for word, twice over! Yet it 
was not true, as the lady might per- 
haps have fairly inferred, that he had 
embellished his conversation with. 
the Huma daily during that whole 
interval of years. On the contrary, 
he had never once thought of the 
odious fowl until the recurrence of 
precisely the same circumstances 
brought up precisely the same idea. 
He ought to have been proud of the 
accuracy of his mental adjustments. 
Given certain factors, and a sound 
brain should always evolve the same 
fixed product with the certainty of 
Babbage’s calculating machine. 

—What a satire, by the way, is 
that machine on the mere mathema- 
tician! A Frankenstein monster, a 
thing without brains and without 
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heart, too stupid to make a blunder; 
that turns out results like a corn- 
sheller, and never grows any wiser 
or better, though it grind a thousand 
bushels of them! 

I have an immense respect for a 
man of talents plus‘“‘the mathematics.” 


But the calculating power alone - 


should seem to be the least human 
of qualities, and to have the smallest 
amount of reason in it; since a ma- 
chine can be made to do the work of 
three or four calculators, and better 
than any one of them. Sometimes I 
have been troubled that I had not a 
deeper intuitive apprehension of the 
relations of numbers. But the tri- 
umph of the ciphering hand-organ 
has consoled me. I always fancy I 
hear the wheels clicking in a calcula- 
tor’s brain. The power of dealing 
with numbers is a kind of “detached 
lever” arrangement, which may be 
put into a mighty poor watch. I 
suppose it is about as common as the 
power of moving the ears voluntarily, 
which is a moderately rare endow- 
ment. 

—Little localised powers, and little 
narrow streaks of specialised knowl- 
edge, are things men are very apt to 
be conceited about. Nature is very 
wise; but for this encouraging prin- 
ciple how many smali talents and 
little accomplishments would be neg- 
lected! Talk about conceit as much 
as you like, it is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean; it keeps it 
sweet, and renders it endurable. Say 
rather it is like the natural unguent 
of the sea-fowl’s plumage, which en- 
ables him to shed the rain that falls 
on him and the wave in which he 


dips. When one has had ail his con- 


ceit taken out of him, when he has 
lost all his illusions, his feathers will 
soon soak through, and he will fly 
no more. 

“So you admire conceited people, 
do you?” said the young lady who has 
come to the city to be finished off for 
—the duties of life. 

I am afraid you do not study logic 
at your school, my dear. It does not 
follow that I wish to be pickled in 
brine because I like a_ salt-water 
plunge at Nahant. I say that conceit 
is just as natural a thing to human 
minds as a centre is to a circle. But 
little-minded people’s thoughts move 
in such small circles that five minutes’ 
conversation gives you-an arc long 
enough to determine their whole curve. 
An arc in the movement of a large 
intellect does not sensibly differ from 
a straight line. Even if it have the 
third vowel as its centre, it does not 
soon betray it. The highest thought, 
that is, is the most seemingly im- 
personal; it does not obviously imply 
any individual centre. 

Audacious self-esteem, with good 
ground for it, is always imposing. 
What resplendent beauty that must 
have been which could have author- 
ised Phryne to “peel” in the way she 
did! What fine speeches are those 
two: ““Nonomnismoriar,” and “Ihave 
taken all knowledge to be my prov- 
ince’! Even in common people, con- 
ceit has the virtue of making them 
cheerful; the man who thinks his 
wife, his baby, his house, his horse, 
his dog, and himself severally un- 
equalled, is almost sure to be a good- 
humoured person, though liable to 
be tedious at times. 

—What are the great faults of 
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conversation? Want of ideas, want 
of words, want of manners, are the 
principal ones, I suppose you think. 
I don’t doubt it, but I will tell you 
what I have found spoil more good 
talks than anything else;—long argu- 
ments on special points between 
people who differ on the fundamental 
principles upon which these points 
depend. No men can have satisfac- 
tory relations with each other until 
they have agreed on certain ultimata 
of belief not to be disturbed in ordi- 
nary conversation, and unless they 
have sense enough to trace the sec- 
ondary questions depending upon 
these ultimate beliefs to their source. 
In short, just as a written constitu- 
tion is essential to the best social 
order, so a code of finalities is a neces- 
sary condition of profitable talk be- 
tween two persons. Talking is like 
playing on the harp; there is as much 
in laying the hand on the strings to 
stop their vibrations as in twanging 
them to bring out their music. 
—Do you mean to say the pun- 
question is not clearly settled in your 
minds? Let me lay down the law 
upon the subject. Life and language 
are alike sacred. Homicide and verbi- 
cide—that is, violent treatment of 
a word with fatal results to its legiti- 
mate meaning, which is its life—are 
alike forbidden. Manslaughter, which 
is the meaning of the one, is the same 
as man’s laughter, which is the end 
of the other. A pun is prima facie an 
insult to the person you are talking 
with. It implies utter indifference 
to or sublime contempt for his re- 
marks, no matter how serious. I[ 
speak of total depravity, and one 
says all that is written on the subject 


is deep raving. I have committed my 
self-respect by talking with such a 
person. I should like to commit him, 
but cannot, because he is a nuisance. 
Or I speak of geological convulsions, 
and he asks me what was the cosine 
of Noah’s ark; also, whether the 
Deluge was not a deal huger than 
any modern inundation. 

A pun does not commonly justify 
a blow in return. But if a blow were 
given for such cause, and death en- 
sued, the jury would be judges both 
of the facts and of the pun, and 
might, if the latter were of an aggra- 
vated character, return a verdict of 
justifiable homicide. Thus, in a case 
lately decided before Miller, J., Doe 
presented Roe a subscription paper, 
and urged the claims of suffering 
humanity. Roe replied by asking, 
When charity was like a top? It was 
in evidence that Doe preserved a 
dignified silence. Roe then said, 
“When it begins to hum.” Doe then 
—and not till then—struck Roe, and 
his head happening to strike a bound 
volume of the Monthly Rag-Bag and 
Stolen Miscellany, intense mortifica- 
tion ensued, with a fatal result. The 
chief laid down his notions of the law 
to his brother justices, who unani- 
mously replied, “Jest so.” The chief 
rejoined, that no man should jest so 
without being punished for it, and 
charged for the prisoner, who was 
acquitted, and the pun ordered to be 
burned by the sheriff. The bound 
volume was forfeited as a deodand, 
but not claimed. 

People that make puns are like 
wanton boys that put coppers on the 
railroad tracks. ‘They amuse them- 
selves and other children, but their 
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little trick may upset a freight train 
of conversation for the sake of a 
battered witticism. 

I will thank you, B. F., to bring 
down two books, of which I will mark 
the places on this slip of paper. (While 
he is gone, I may say that this boy, 
our landlady’s youngest, is called 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, after the cele- 
brated philosopher of that name. 
A highly merited compliment.) 

I wish to refer to two eminent 
authorities. Now be so good as to 
listen. The great moralist! says: 
“To trifle with the vocabulary which 
is the vehicle of social intercourse 1s 
to tamper with the currency of human 
intelligence. He who would violate 
the sanctities of his mother tongue 
would invade the recesses of the 
paternal till without remorse, and 
repeat the banquet of Saturn with- 
out an indigestion.” 

And, once more, listen to the his- 
torian. “The Puritans hated puns. 
The Bishops were notoriously ad- 
dicted to them. The Lords Temporal 
carried them to the verge of license. 
Majesty itself must have its Royal 
quibble. ‘Ye be burly, my lord of 
Burleigh,’ said Queen Elizabeth, 
‘but ye shall make less stir in our 
realm than my Lord of Leicester.’ 
The gravest wisdom and the highest 
breeding lent their sanction to the 
practice. Lord Bacon playfully de- 
clared himself a descendant of ’Og, 
the King of Bashan. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, with his last breath, reproached 
the soldier who brought him water, 
for wasting a casque full upon a dy- 
ing man. A courtier, who saw Othello 
performed at the Globe Theatre, re- 


1The great moralist: Dr. Johnson, 


marked, that the blackamoor was a 
brute, and not a man. ‘Thou hast 
reason,’ replied a great Lord, “accord- 
ing to Plato his saying; for this be 
a two-legged animal with feathers.’ 
The fatal habit became universal. 
The language was corrupted. The 
infection spread to the national con- 
science. Political double-dealings nat- 
urally grew out of verbal double 
meanings. The teeth of the new 
dragon were sown by the Cadmus 
who introduced the alphabet of 
equivocation. What was levity in 
the time of the Tudors grew to regi- 
cide and revolution in the age of the 
Stuarts.” 

Who was that boarder that just 
whispered something about the Ma- 
caulay-flowers of literature?—There 
was a dead silence.—I said calmly, 
I shall henceforth consider any 
interruption by a pun as a hint to 
change my boarding-house. Do not 
plead my example. If / have used 
any such, it has been only as a Spar- 
tan father would show up a drunken 
helot. We have done with them. 

—If a logical mind ever found out 
anything with its logic?—I should 
say that its most frequent work was 
to build a pons asinorum over chasms 
that shrewd people can bestride with- 
out such a structure. You can hire 
logic, in the shape of a lawyer, to 
prove anything that you want to 
prove. You can buy treatises to 
show that Napoleon never lived, and 
that no battle of Bunker-hill was 
ever fought. The great minds are 
those with a wide span, that couple 
truths related to, but far removed 
from, each other. Logicians carry 
the surveyor’s chain over the track 
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of which these are the true explorers. 
I value a man mainly for his primary 
relations with truth, as I understand 
truth,—not for any secondary artifice 
in handling his ideas. Some of the 
sharpest men in argument are notori- 
ously unsound in judgment. I should 
not trust the counsel of a smart de- 
bater, any more than that of a good 
chess-player. Either may of course 
advise wisely, but not necessarily 
because he wrangles or plays well. 

The old gentleman who sits op- 
posite got his hand up, as a pointer 
lifts his forefoot, at the expression, 
“his relations with truth, as I under- 
stand truth,’’ and when I had done, 
sniffed audibly, and said I talked like 
a transcendentalist. For his part, 
common sense was good enough for 
him. 

Precisely so, my dear sir, I replied; 
common sense as you understand 1t. 
We all have to assume a standard of 
judgment in our own minds, either 
of things or persons. A man who is 
willing to take another’s opinion has 
to exercise his judgment in the choice 
of whom to follow, which is often as 
nice a matter as to judge of things 
for one’s self. On the whole, I had 
rather judge men’s minds by compar- 
ing their thoughts with my own than 
judge of thoughts by knowing who 
utter them. I must do one or the 
other. It does not follow, of course, 
that I may not recognise another 
man’s thoughts as broader and deeper 
than my own; but that does not 
necessarily change my opinion, other- 
wise this would be at the mercy of 
every superior mind that held a 
different one. How many of our 
most cherished beliefs are like those 


drinking-glasses of the ancient pat- 
tern, that serve us well so long as we 
keep them in our hand, but spill all 
if we attempt to set them down! I 
have sometimes compared conversa- 
tion to the Italian game of mora, in 
which one player lifts his hand with 
so many fingers extended, and the 
other matches or misses the number, 
as the case may be, with his own. 
I show my thought, another his: if 
they agree, well; if they differ, we 
find the largest common factor, if we 
can, but at any rate avoid disputing 
about remainders and fractions, which 
is to real talk what tuning an instru- 
ment is to playing on it. 

—What if, instead of talking this 
morning, I should read you a copy 
of verses with critical remarks by 
the author? Any of the company 
can retire that like. 


When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed his brother, 

The stars and flowers, the poets say, 
Agreed with one another, 


To cheat the cunning tempter’s art, 
And teach-the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 


A million sleepless lids, they say, 
Will be at least a warning; 

And so the flowers would watch by day, 
The stars from eve to morning. 


On hill and prairie, field and lawn, 
Their dewy eyes upturning, 

The flowers still watch from reddening dawn 
Till western skies are burning. 


Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing, 

That some turn white as sea-bleached shells, 
And some are always blushing. 


But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers. 
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They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavour 

We sce them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink forever. 


What do you think of these verses 
my friends?p— “Is that piece an 
impromptu?” said my _ landlady’s 
daughter. (Aet.19+. Tender-eyed 
blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pin. 
Gold pencil-case on a chain. Locket. 
Bracelet. Album. Autograph book. 
Accordion. Reads Byron, Tupper, 
and Sylvanus Cobb, Junior, while 
her mother makes the puddings. 
Says “Yes?”? when you tell her any- 
thing.) —Out et non, ma petite,—Yes 
and no, my child. Five of the seven 
verses were written off-hand; the 
other two took a week,—that is, 
were hanging round the desk in a 
ragged, forlorn, unrhymed condition 
as long as that. All poets will tell 
you just such stories. C’est le DErR- 
NIER pas qui coute. Don’t you know 
how hard it is for some people to get 
out of a room after their visit is 
really over? They want to be off, 
and you want to have them off, but 
they don’t know how to manage it. 
One would think they had been built 
in your parlour or study, and were 
waiting to be launched. I have con- 
trived a sort of ceremonial inclined 
plane for such visitors, which being lu- 
bricated with certain smooth phrases, 
Iback them down, metaphorically 
speaking, stern-foremost, into their 
“native element,” the great ocean of 
out-doors. Well, now, there are 
poems as hard to get rid of as these 
rural visitors. They come in glibly, 
use up all the serviceable rhymes, 
day, ray, beauty, duty, skies, eyes, 
other, brother, mountain, fountain, 


and the like; and so they go on until 
you think it is time for the wind-up, 
and the wind-up won’t come on any 
terms. So they lie about until you 
get sick of the sight of them, and end 
by thrusting some cold scrap of a 
final coupltt upon them, and turning 
them out of doors. I suspect a good 
many “impromptus” could tell just 
such a story as the above.—Here 
turning to our landlady, I used an 
illustration which pleased the com- 
pany much at the time, and has 
since been highly commended. “Mad- 
am,” I said, “you can pour three gills 
and three quarters of honey from 
that pint jug, if it is full, in less than 
one minute; but, Madam, you could 
not empty that last quarter of a gill, 
though you were turned into a marble 
Hebe, and held the vessel upside 
down for a thousand years.” 

One gets tired to death of the old, 
old rhymes, such as you see in that 
copy of verses,—which I don’t mean 
to abuse, or to praise either. I always 
feel as if I were a cobbler, putting 
new top leathers to an old pair of 
boot-soles and bodies, when I am 
fitting sentiments to these venerable 
jingles. 


SOMA CO riGricr nara Cts: truth 
hs si case aghast ee warning. 


Nine-tenths of the “Juvenile Poems” 
written spring out of the above mu- 
sical and suggestive coincidences. 

“Yes ?’said ourlandlady’s daughter. 

I did not address the following 
remark to her, and I trust, from her 
limited range of reading, she will 
never see it; I said it softly to my 
next neighbour. 
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When a young female wears a flat 
circular side-curl, gummed on each 
temple,—when she walks with a male, 
not arm in arm, but his arm against 
the back of hers,—and when she says 
“Yes?” with the note of interrogation, 
you are generally safe in asking her 
what wages she gets, and who the 
“feller”? was you saw her with. 

“What were you whispering?” said 
the daughter of the house, moisten- 
ing her lips, as she spoke, in a very 
engaging manner. 

“T was only giving some hints on 
the fine arts.” 

BY esky 

—It is curious to see how the same 
wants and tastes find the same im- 
plements and modes of expression 
all times and places. The young 
ladies of Otaheite, as you may see 
in Cook’s Voyages, had a sort of 
crinoline arrangement fully equal in 
radius to the largest spread of our 
own lady-baskets.1 When I fling a 
Bay-State shawl over my shoulders, 
I am only taking a lesson from the 
climate that the Indian had learned 
before me. A blanket-shawl we call it, 
and not a plaid and we wear it like 
the aborigines, and not like the High- 
landers. 

—We are the Romans of the mod- 
ern world,—the great assimilating 
people. Conflicts and conquests are 
of course necessary accidents with 
us, as with our prototypes. And so 
we come to their style of weapon. 
Our army sword is the short, stiff, 
pointed gladius of the Romans; and 
the American bowie-knife is_ the 


same tool, modified to meet the daily 


wants of civil society. I announce 


1Jady-baskets: hoop-skirts. 


at this table an axiom not to be found 
in Montesquieu or the journals of 
Congress :— 

The race that shortens its weapons 
lengthens its boundaries. 
‘ Corollary. It was the Polish lance 
that left Poland at last with nothing 
of her own to bound. 


“Dropped from her nerveless grasp 
the shattered spear!” 


What business had Sarmatia to be 
fighting for liberty with a fifteen- 
foot pole between her and the breasts 
of her enemies? If she had but clutched 
the old Roman and young Ameri- 
can weapon, and come to close quar- 
ters, there might have been a chance 
for her; but it would have spoiled 
the best passage in The Pleasures of 
Hope. 

—Self-made men?—Well yes. Of 
course everybody likes and respects 
self-made men. It is a great deal 
better to be made in that way than 
not to be made at all. Are any of 
you younger people old enough to 
remember that Irishman’s house on 
the marsh at Cambridgeport, which 
house he built from drain to chimney- 
top with his own hands? It took 
him a good many years to build it, 
and one could see that it was a little 
out of plumb, and a little wavy in 
outline, and a little queer and un- 
certain in general aspect. A regular 
hand could certainly have built a 
better house; but it was a very good 
house for a “‘self-made” carpenter’s 
house, and people praised it, and 
said how remarkably well the Irish- 
man had succeeded. ‘They never 
thought of praising the fine blocks 
of houses a little farther on. 
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Your self-made man, whittled into 
shape with his own jack-knife, de- 
serves more credit, if that is all, than 
the regular engine-turned article, 
shaped by the most approved pattern, 
and French-polished by society and 
travel. But as to saying that one is 
every way the equal of the other, 
that is another matter. The right of 
strict social discrimination of all 
things and persons, according to their 
merits, native or acquired, is one of 
the most precious republican privi- 
leges. I take the liberty to exercise it 
when I say that, other things being 
equal, in most relations of life I prefer 
a man of family. 

What do I mean by aman of family! 
—O, I'll give you a general idea of 
what I mean. Let us give him a first- 
rate fit-out; it costs us nothing. 

Four or five generations of gentle- 
men and gentlewomen; among them 
a member of his Majesty’s Council 
for the Province, a Governor or so, 
one or two Doctors of Divinity, a 
member of Congress, not later than 
the time of top-boots with tassels. 

Family portraits. The member of 
Council, by Smibert. The great mer- 
chant-uncle, by Copley, full length, 
sitting in his arm-chair, in a velvet 
cap and flowered robe, with a globe 
by him, to show the range of his 
commercial transactions, and letters 
with large red seals lying round, one 
directed conspicuously to The Hon- 
ourable, etc. etc. Great-grandmother, 
by the same artist; brown satin, lace 
very fine, hands superlative; grand 
old lady, stifish, but imposing. Her 
mother, artist unknown; flat, angular, 
hanging sleeves; parrot: on fist. A 
pair of Stuarts, viz. 1. A superb, full- 


blown, medizval gentleman, with a 
fiery dash of Tory blood in his veins, 
tempered down with that of a fine 
old rebel grandmother, and warmed 
up with the best of old India Madeira; 
his face is one flame of ruddy sun- 
shine; his ruffled shirt rushes out of 
his bosom with an impetuous generos- 
ity, as if it would drag his heart after 
it; and his smile is good for twenty 
thousand dollars to the Hospital, 
besides ample bequests to all relatives 
and dependants. 2. Lady of the 
same; remarkable cap; high waist, 
as in time of Empire; bust a la Jose- 
phine; wisps of curls, like celery-tips, 
at sides of forehead; complexion clear 
and. warm, like rose-cordial. As for 
the miniatures by Malbone, we don’t 
count them in the gallery. 

Books, too, with the names of old 
college students in them,—family 
names;—you will find them at the 
head of their respective classes in the 
days when students took rank on the 
catalogue from their parents’ condi- 
tion. Elzevirs, with the Latinised 
appellations of youthful progenitors, 
and Hic liber est meus on the title- 
page. A set of Hogarth’s original 
plates. Pope, original edition, 15 
volumes, London, 1717. Barrow on 
the lower shelves, in folio. Tillotson 
on the upper, in a little dark platoon 
of octo-decimos. 

Some family silver; a string of 
wedding and funeral rings; the arms 
of the family curiously blazoned: the 
same in worsted, by a maiden aunt. 

If the man of family has an old 
place to keep these things in, fur- 
nished with claw-footed chairs and 
black mahogany tables, and _ tall 
bevel-edged mirrors, and stately 
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upright cabinets, his outfit is com- 
plete. 

No, my friends, I go (always, other 
things being equal) for the man that 
inherits family traditions and the 
cumulative humanities of at least 
four or fivé generations. Above all 
things, as a child, he should have 
tumbled about in a library. All men 
are afraid of books, that have not 
handled them from infancy. Do you 
suppose our dear Professor! over 
there ever read Poli Synopsis, or 
consulted Castelli Lexicon while he 
was growing up to their stature? Not 
he; but virtue passed through the 
hem of their parchment and leather 
garments whenever he touched them, 
as the precious drugs sweated through 
the bat’s handle in the Arabian story. 
I tell you he is at home wherever he 
smells the invigorating fragrance of 
Russia leather. No self-made man 
feels so. One may, it is true, have 
all the antecedents I have spoken of, 
and yet be a boor or a shabby fellow. 
One may have none of them, and yet 
be fit for councils and courts. Then 
let them change places. Our social 
arrangement has this great beauty, 
that its strata shift up and down as 
they change specific gravity, without 
being clogged by layers of prescrip- 
tion. But I still insist on my demo- 
cratic liberty of choice, and I go for 
the man with the gallery of family 
protraits against the one with the 
twenty-five-cent daguerreotype, un- 
less I find out that the last is the 
better of the two. 

—JI should have felt more nervous 
about the late comet, if I had thought 


Your dear Professor: reference to James Russell 
Lowell, 


the world was ripe. But it is very 
green yet, if | am not mistaken; and 
besides, there-is a great deal of coal 
to use up, which I cannot bring my- 
self to think was made for nothing. 
If certain things, which seem to me 
essential to a millennium, had come 
to pass, I should have been fright- 
ened; but they haven’t. Perhaps 
you would like to hear my 


LATTER-DAY WARNINGS 


When legislators keep the law, 
When banks dispense with bolts and locks, 
When berries, whortle—rasp—and straw— 
Grow bigger, downwards through the box,— 


When he that selleth house or land 
Shows leak in roof or flaw in right,— 

When haberdashers choose the stand 
Whose window hath the broadest light,— 


When preachers tell us all they think, 
And party leaders all they mean,— 
When what we pay for, that we drink, 
From real grape and coftee-bean,— 


When lawyers take what they would give, 
And doctors give what they would take,— 
When city fathers eat to live, 
Save when they fast for conscience’ sake,— 


When one that hath a horse on sale 
Shall bring his merit to the proof, 
Without a lie for every nail 
That holds:the iron on the hoof,— 


When in the usual place for rips 
Our gloves are stitched with special care, 
And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair,— 


When Cuba’s weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist, 

And claret-bottles harbour not 
Such dimples as would hold your fist,— 


When publishers no longer steal, 

And pay for what they stole before,— 
When the first locomotive’s wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore;— 
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Till then let Cumming! blaze away, 

And Miller’s saints blow up the globe; 

But when you see that blessed day, 

Then order your ascension robe! 

The company seemed to like the 
verses, and I promised them to read 
others occasionally, if they had a 
mind to hear them. Of course they 
would not expect it every morning. 
Neither must the reader suppose 
that all these things I have reported 
were said at any one breakfast-time. 
I have not taken the trouble to date 
them, as Raspail, pére, used to date 
every proof he sent to the printer; 
but they were scattered over several 
breakfasts; and I have said a good 
many more things since, which I 
shall very possibly print some time 
or other, if I am urged to do it by 
judicious friends. 

I finished off with reading some 
verses of my friend the Professor, of 
whom you may perhaps hear more by 
and by. The Professor read them, 
he told me, at a farewell meeting 
where the youngest of our great his- 
torians met a few of his many friends 
at their invitation. 

Yes, we knew we must lose him,—though 


friendship may claim 
To blend her green leaves with the laurels of 


fame; . 

Though fondly, at parting, we call him our 
own, 

”Tis the whisper of love when the bugle has 
blown. 


As the rider who rests with the spur on his 
heel,— 


1Cumming and Miller were prophets of disaster and 
the end of the world. 


As the guardsman who sleeps in his corselet 
of steel,— 

As the archer who stands with his shaft on 
the string, 

He stoops from his toil to the garland we 
bring. 


What pictures yet slumber unborn in his 
loom . . 

Till their warriors shall breathe and their 
beauties shall bloom, 

While the tapestry lengthens the life-glowing 
dyes : 

That caught from our sunsets the stain of 
their skies! 


In the alcoves of death, in the charnels of time, 

Where flit the gaunt spectres-of passion and 
crime, 

There are triumphs untold, there are martyrs 
unsung, 

There are heroes yet silent to speak with his 
tongue! 


Let us hear the proud story which time has 
bequeathed 

From lips that are warm with the freedom 
they breathed! 

Let him summon its tyrants, and tell us their 
doom, 

Though he sweep the black past like Van 
Tromp with his broom! 


The dream flashes by, for the west winds 
awake : 

On pampas, on prairie, o’er mountain and lake, 

To bathe the swift bark, like a sea-girdled 
shrine, 

With incense they stole from the rose and the 
pine. 


So fill a bright cup with the sunlight that 
gushed 

When the dead summer’s jewels were trampled 
and crushed: 

Tue True Knicut or Learninc,—the world 
holds him dear,— 

Love bless him, Joy crown him, God speed 
his career! 
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THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE 


WALTER PaTER 


As Florian Deleal walked, one hot 
afternoon, he overtook by the way- 
side a poor aged man, and, as he 
seemed weary with the road, helped 
him on with the burden which he 
carried, a certain distance. And as 
the man told his story, it chanced 
that he named the place, a little place 
in the neighborhood of a great city, 
where Florian had passed his earliest 
years, but which he had never since 
seen, and, the story told, went for- 
ward on his journey comforted. And 
that night, like a reward for his pity, 
a dream of that place came to Florian, 
a dream which did for him the office 
of the finer sort of memory, bringing 
its object to mind with a great clear- 
ness, yet, as sometimes happens in 
dreams, raised a little above itself, 
and above ordinary retrospect. The 
true aspect of the place, especially 
of the house there in which he had 
lived as a child, the fashion of its 
doors, its hearths, its windows, the 
very scent upon the air of it, was with 
him in sleep for a season; only, with 
tints more musically blent on wall 
and floor, and some finer light and 
shadow running in and out along its 
curves and angles, and with all its 
little carvings daintier. He awoke 
with a sigh at the thought of almost 
thirty years which lay between him 
and that place, yet with a flutter of 
pleasure still within him at the fair 
light, as if it were a smile, upon it. 
And it happened that this accident 
of his dream was just the thing needed 
for the beginning of a certain design 


he then had in view, the noting, name- 
ly, of some things in the story of his 
spirit—in that process of brain-build- 
ing by which we are, each one of us, 
what we are. With the image of the 
place so clear and favorable upon 
him, he fell to thinking of himself 
therein, and how his thoughts had 
grown up to him. In that half-spirit- 
ualised house he could watch the 
better, over again, the gradual ex- 
pansion of the soul which had come 
to be there—of which indeed, through 
the law which makes the material 
objects about them so large an ele- 
ment in children’s lives, it had actual- 
ly become a part; inward and out- 
ward being woven through and 
through each other into one inextri- 
cable texture—half, tint and trace and 
accident of homely color and form, 
from the wood and the bricks; half, 
mere soul-stuff, floated thither from 
who knows how far. In the house 
and garden of his dream he saw a 
child moving, and could divide the 
main streams at least of the winds 
that had played on him, and study 
so the first stage in that mental 
journey. 

The old house, as when Florian 
talked of it afterwards he always 
called it, (as all children do, who can 
recollect a change of home, soon 
enough but not too soon to mark a 
period in their lives) really was an 
old house; and an element of French 
descent in its inmates—descent from 
Watteau, the old court-painter, one 
of whose gallant pieces still hung in 
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one of the rooms—might explain, to- 
gether with some other things, a 
noticeable trimness and comely white- 
ness about everything there—the 
curtains, the couches, the paint on 
the walls with which the light and 
shadow played so delicately; might 
explain also the tolerance of the 
great poplar in the garden, a tree 
most often despised by English people, 
but which French people love, having 
observed a certain fresh way its 
leaves have of dealing with the wind, 
making it sound, in never so slight 
a stirring of the air, like running 
water. 

The old-fashioned, low wainscoting 
went round the rooms, and up the 
staircase with carved balusters and 
shadowy angles, landing half-way 
up at a broad window, with a swal- 
low’s nest below the sill, and the 
blossom of an old pear tree showing 
across it in late April, against the 
-blue, below which the perfumed 
juice of the find of fallen fruit in 
autumn was so fresh. At the next 
turning came the closet which held 
on its deep shelves the best china. 
Little angel faces and reedy flutings 
stood out round the fireplace of the 
children’s room. And on the top of 
the house, above the large attic, 
where the white mice ran in the twi- 
light—an infinite, unexplored won- 
derland of childish treasures, glass 
beads, empty scent-bottles still sweet, 
thrum of colored silks, among its 
lumber—a flat space of roof, railed 
round, gave a view of the neighbor- 
ing steepies; for the house, as I said, 
stood near a great city, which sent 
up heavenwards, over the twisting 
weather-vanes, not seldom, its beds 


of rolling cloud and smoke, touched 
with storm or sunshine. But the 
child of whom I am writing did not 
hate the fog because of the crimson 
lights which fell from it sometimes 
upon the chimneys, and the whites 
which gleamed through its openings, 
on summer mornings, on turret or 
pavement. For it is false to suppose 
that a child’s sense of beauty is de- 
pendent on any choiceness, or special 
fineness, in the objects which present 
themselves to it, though this indeed 
comes to be the rule with most of us 
in later life; earlier, in some degree, 
we see inwardly; and the child finds 
for itself, and with unstinted delight, 
a difference for the sense, in those 
whites and reds through the smoke 
on very homely buildings, and in 
the gold of the dandelions at the 
road-side, just beyond the houses, 
where not a handful of earth is virgin 
and untouched, in the lack of better 
ministries to its desire of beauty. 
This house then stood not far be- 
yond the gloom and rumors of the 
town, among high garden-wall, bright 
all summer-time with Golden-rod, 
and brown-and-golden Wall-flower— 
Flos Parietis, as the children’s Latin- 
reading father taught them to call 
it, while he was with them. Tracing 
back the threads of his complex 
spiritual habit, as he was used in 
after years to do, Florian found that 
he owed to the place many tones of 
sentiment afterwards customary with 
him, certain inward lights under 
which things most naturally present- 
ed themselves to him. The coming 
and going of travellers to the town 
along the way, the shadow of the 
streets, the sudden breath of the 
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neighboring gardens, the singular 
brightness of bright weather there, 
its singular darknesses which linked 
themselves in his mind to certain 
engraved illustrations in the old big 
Bible at home, the coolness of the 
dark, cavernous shops round the 
great church, with its giddy winding 
stair up to the pigeons and the bells— 
a citadel of peace in the heart of the 
trouble—all this acted on his childish 
fancy, so that ever afterwards the 
like aspects and incidents never failed 
to throw him into a well-recognised 
imaginative mood, seeming actually 
to have become a part of the texture 
of his mind. Also Florian could trace 
home to this point a pervading prefer- 
ence in himself for a kind of comeli- 
ness and dignity, an urbanity literally, 
in modes of life, which he connected 
with the pale people of towns, and 
which made him susceptible to a 
kind of exquisite satisfaction in the 
trimness and well-considered grace of 
certain things and persons he after- 
wards met with, here and there, in 
his way through the world. 

So the child of whom I am writing 
lived on there quietly; things with- 
out thus ministering to him, as he 
sat daily at the window with the bird- 
cage hanging below it, and his mother 
taught him to read, wondering at the 
ease with which he learned, and at 
the quickness of his memory. The 
perfume of the little flowers of the 
lime-tree fell through the air upon 
them like rain; while time seemed to 
move ever more slowly to the murmur 
of the bees in it, till it almost stood 
still on June afternoons. How in- 
significant, at the moment, seem the 
influences of the sensible things which 


are tossed and fall and lie about us, 
So, or so, in the environment of early 
childhood. How indelibly, as we 
afterwards discover, they affect us; 
with what capricious attractions and 
a$sociations they figure themselves 
on the white paper, the smooth wax, 
of our ingenuous souls, as “with lead 
in the rock for ever,” giving form 
and feature, and as it were assigned 
houseroom in our memory, to early 
experiences of feeling and thought, 
which abide with us ever afterwards, 
thus, and not otherwise. The realities 
and passions, the rumors of the great- 
er world without, steal in upon us, 
each by its own special little passage- 
way, through the wall of custom 
about us; and never afterwards quite 
detach themselves from this or that 
accident, or trick, in the mode of 
their first entrance to us. Our suscep- 
tibilities, the discovery of our powers, 
manifold experiences—our various 
experiences of the coming and going 
of bodily pain, for instance—belong 
to this or the other well-remembered 
place in the material habitation— 
that little white room with the win- 
dow across which the heavy blossoms 
could beat so peevishly in the wind, 
with just that particular catch or 
throb, such a sense of teasing in it, 
on gusty mornings; and the early 
habitation thus gradually becomes a 
sort of material shrine or sanctuary of 
sentiment; a system of visible sym- 
bolism interweaves itself through all 
our thoughts and passions; and irre- 
sistibly, little shapes, voices, acci- 
dents—the angle at which the sun in 
the morning fell on the pillow—be- 
come parts of the great chain where- 
with we are bound. 
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Thus far, for Florian, what all this 
had determined was a_ peculiarly 
strong sense of home—so forcible a 
motive with all of us—prompting to 
us our customary love of the earth, 
and the larger part of our fear of 
death, that revulsion we have from 
it, as from something strange, un- 
tried, unfriendly; though life-long 
imprisonment, they tell you, and 
final banishment from home is a 
thing bitterer still; the looking for- 
ward to but a short space, a mere 
childish goiter and dessert of it, be- 
fore the end, being so great a resource 
of effort to pilgrims and wayfarers, 
and the soldier in distant quarters, 
and lending, in lack of that, some 
power of solace to the thought of 
sleep in the home churchyard, at 
least—dead cheek by dead cheek, and 
with the rain soaking in upon one 
from above. 

So powerful is this instinct, and 
yet accidents like those I have been 
speaking of so mechanically deter- 
mine it; its essence being indeed the 
early familiar, as constituting our 
ideal, or typical conception, of rest 
and security. Out of so many possi- 
ble conditions, just this for you and 
that for me, brings ever the unmis- 
takeable realisation of the delightful 
chez soi; this for the Englishman, for 
me and you, with the closely-drawn 
white curtain and the shaded lamp; 
that, quite other, for the wandering 
Arab, who folds his tent every morn- 
ing, and makes his sleeping-place 
among haunted ruins or in old tombs. 

With Florian then the sense of 
home became singularly intense, his 
good fortune being that the special 
character of his home was in itself so 


essentially home-like. As after many 
wanderings I have come to fancy 
that some parts of Surrey and Kent 
are, for Englishmen, the true land- 
scape, true home-counties, by right, 
partly, of a certain earthy warmth 
in the yellow of the sand below their 
gorse-bushes, and of a certain grey- 
blue mist after rain, in the hollows 
of the hills there, welcome to fatigued — 
eyes, and never seen farther south; 
so I think that the sort of house I 
have described, with precisely those 
proportions of red-brick and green, 
and with a just perceptible monotony 
in the subdued order of it, for its 
distinguishing note, is for English- 
men at least typically home-like. 
And so for Florian that general hu- 
man instinct was reinforced by this 
special home-likeness in the place 
his wandering soul had happened to 
light on, as, in the second degree, 
its body and earthly tabernacle; the 
sense of harmony between his soul 
and its physical environment became, 
for a time at least, like perfectly 
played music, and the life led there 
singularly tranquil and filled with a 
curious sense of self-possession. The 
love of security, of an habitually un- 
disputed standing-ground or sleeping 
place, came to count for much in the 
generation and correcting of his 
thoughts, and afterwards as a salutary 
principle of restraint in all his wan- 
derings of spirit. The wistful yearn- 
ing towards home, in absence from 
it, as the shadows of evening deep- 
ened, and he followed in thought 
what was doing there from hour to 
hour, interpreted to him much of a 
yearning and regret he experienced 
afterwards, towards he knew not 
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what, out of strange ways of feeling 
and thought in which, from time to 
time, his spirit found itself alone; and 
in the tears shed in such absences 
there seemed always to be some soul- 
subduing foretaste of what his last 
tears might be. 

And the sense of security could hard- 
ly have been deeper, the quiet of the 
child’s soul being one with the quiet 
of its home, a place “inclosed”’ and 
“sealed.”” But upon this assured 
place, upon the child’s assured soul 
which resembled it, there came float- 
ing in from the larger world without, 
as at windows left ajar unknowingly, 
or over the high garden walls, two 
streams of impressions, the senti- 
ments of beauty and pain—recogni- 
tions of the visible, tangible, audible 
loveliness of things, as a very real and 
somewhat tyrannous element in them 
—and of the sorrow of the world, of 
grown people and children and ani- 
mals, as a thing not to be put by in 
them. From this point he could 
trace two predominant processes of 
mental change in him—the growth of 
an almost diseased sensibility to the 
spectacle of suffering, and, parallel 
with this, the rapid growth of a cer- 
tain capacity of fascination by bright 
color and choice form—the sweet 
curvings, for instance, of the lips of 
those who seemed to him comely 
persons, modulated in such delicate 
unison to the things they said or sang, 
—marking early the activity in him 
of a more than customary sensuous- 
ness, “the lust of the eye,” as the 
Preacher says, which might lead him, 
one day, how far! Could he have 
foreseen the weariness of the way! 
In music sometimes the two sorts of 


impressions came together, and he 
would weep, to the surprise of older 
people. Tears of joy too the child 
knew, also to older people’s surprise; 
real tears, once, of relief from long- 
strung childish expectation, when he 
found returned at evening, with new 
roses in her cheeks, the little sister 
who had been to a place where there 
was a wood, and brought back for 
him a treasure of fallen acorns, and 
black crow’s feathers, and his peace 
at finding her again near him mingled 
all night with some intimate sense of 
the distant forest, the rumor of its 
breezes, with the glossy blackbirds 
aslant and the branches lifted in 
them, and of the perfect nicety of 
the little cups that fell. So those two 
elementary apprehensions of the ten- 
derness and of the color in things 
grew apace in him, and were seen by 
him afterwards to send their roots 
back into the beginnings of life. 

Let me note first some of the occa- 
sions of his recognition of the element 
of pain in things—incidents, now and 
again, which seemed suddenly to 
awake in him the whole force of that 
sentiment which Goethe had called 
the Weltschmerz, and in which the 
concentrated sorrow of the world 
seemed suddenly to lie heavy upon 
him. A book lay in an old book-case, 
of which he cared to remember one 
picture—a woman sitting, with hands 
bound behind her, the dress, the cap, 
the hair, folded with a simplicity 
which touched him strangely, as if 
not by her own hands, but with some 
ambiguous care at the hands of 
others—Queen Marie Antoinette, on 
her way to execution—we all remem- 
ber David’s drawing, meant merely 
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to make her ridiculous. The face 
that had been so high had learned to 
be mute and resistless; but out of its 
very resistlessness, seemed now to call 
on men to have pity, and forbear; 
and he took note of that, as he closed 
the book, as a thing to look at again, 
if he should at any time find him- 
self tempted to be cruel. Again, he 
would never quite forget the appeal 
in the small sister’s face, in the gar- 
den under the lilacs, terrified at a 
spider lighted on her sleeve. He 
could trace back to the look then 
noted a certain mercy he conceived 
always for people in fear, even of 
little things, which seemed to make 
him, though but for a moment, ca- 
pable of almost any sacrifice of him- 
self. Impressible, susceptible persons, 
indeed, who had had their sorrows, 
lived about him; and this sensibility 
was due in part to the tacit influence 
of their presence, enforcing upon him 
habitually the fact that there are 
those who pass their days, as a matter 
of course, in a sort of “going quietly.” 
Most poignantly of all he could re- 
call, in unfading minutest circum- 
stance, the cry on the stair, sounding 
bitterly through the house, and 
struck into his soul for ever, of an 
aged woman, his father’s sister, come 
now to announce his death in distant 
India; how it seemed to make the 
aged woman like a child again; and, 
he knew not why, but this fancy was 
full of pity to him. There were the 
little sorrows of the dumb animals 
too—of the white angora, with a 
dark tail like an ermine’s, and a face 
like a flower, who fell into a lingering 
sickness, and became quite delicately 
human in its valetudinarianism, and 


came to have a hundred different 
expressions of voice—how it grew 
worse and worse, till it began to feel 
the light too much for it, and at last, 
after one wild morning of pain, the 
little soul flickered away from the 
body, quite worn to death already, 
and now but feebly retaining it. 

So he wanted another pet; and as 
there were starlings about the place, 
which could be taught to speak, one 
of them was caught, and he meant to 
treat it kindly; but in the night its 
young ones could be heard crying 
after it, and the responsive cry of the 
mother-bird towards them; and at 
last, with the first light, though not 
till after some debate with himself, 
he went down and opened the cage, 
and saw a sharp bound of the prisoner 
up to her nestlings; and therewith 
came the sense of remorse,—that he 
too was become an accomplice in 
moving, to the limit of his small 
power, the springs and handles of 
that great machine in things, con- 
structed so ingeniously to play pain- 
fugues on the delicate nerve-work of 
living creatures. 

I have remarked how, in the proc- 
ess of our brain building, as the 
house of thought in which we live 
gets itself together, like some airy 
bird’s-nest of floating thistledown 
and chance straws, compact at last, 
little accidents have their conse- 
quence; and thus it happened that, 
as he walked one evening, a garden 
gate, usually closed, stood open; and 
lo! within, a great red hawthorn in 
full flower, embossing heavily the 
bleached and twisted trunk and 
branches, so aged that there were 
but few green leaves thereon—a 
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plumage of tender, crimson fire out 
of the heart of the dry wood. The 
perfume of the tree had now and 
again reached him, in the currents 
of the wind, over the wall, and he 
had wondered what might be behind 
it, and was now allowed to fill his 
arms with the flowers—flowers enough 
for all the old blue-china pots along 
the chimney-piece, making féte in 
the children’s room. Was it some 
periodic moment in the expansion of 
soul within him, or mere trick of 
heat in the heavily-laden summer 
air? But the beauty of the thing 
struck home to him feverishly; and 
in dreams all night he loitered along 
a magic roadway of crimson flowers, 
which seemed to open ruddily in 
thick, fresh masses about his feet, 
and fill softly all the little hollows 
in the banks on either side. Always 
afterwards, summer by summer, as 
the flowers came on, the blossom of 
the red hawthorn still seemed to him 
absolutely the reddest of all things; 
and the goodly crimson, still alive in 
the works of old masters or old 
Flemish tapestries, called out always 
from afar the recollection of the 
flame in those perishing little petals, 
as it pulsed gradually out of them, 
kept long in the drawers of an old 
cabinet. Also then, for the first time, 
he seemed to experience a passionate- 
ness in his relation to fair outward 
objects, an inexplicable excitement 
in their presence, which disturbed 
him, and from which he half longed 
to be free. A touch of regret or desire 
mingled’ all night with the remem- 
bered presence of the red flowers, and 
their perfume in the darkness about 
him; and the longing for some un- 


divined, entire possession of them 
was the beginning of a revelation to 
him, growing ever clearer, with the 
coming of the gracious summer guise 
of fields and trees and persons in 
each succeeding year, of a certain, 
at times seemingly exclusive, pre- 
dominance in his interests, of beau- 
tiful physical things, a kind of tyran- 
ny of the senses over him. 

In later years he came upon phi- 
losophies which occupied him much 
in the estimate of the proportion of 
the sensuous and the ideal elements 
in human knowledge, the relative 
parts they bear in it; and, in his 
intellectual scheme, was led to assign 
very little to the abstract thought, 
and much to its sensible vehicle or 
occasion. Such metaphysical specu- 
lation did but reinforce what was 
instinctive in his way of receiving 
the world, and for him, everywhere, 
that sensible vehicle or occasion be- 
came, perhaps only too surely, the 
necessary concomitant of any per- 
ception of things, real enough to be 
of any weight or reckoning, in his 
house of thought. There were times 
when he could think of the necessity 
he was under of associating all 
thoughts to touch and sight, as a 
sympathetic link between himself 
and actual, feeling, living objects, a 
protest in favor of real men and 
women against mere grey, unreal 
abstractions; and he remembered 
gratefully how the Christian religion 
hardly less than religion of the an- 
cient Greeks, translating so much of 
its spiritual verity into things that 
may be seen, condescends in part to 
sanction this infirmity, if so it be, 
of our human existence, wherein the 
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world of sense is so much with us, 
and welcomed this thought as a kind 
of keeper and sentinel over his soul 
therein. But certainly, he came 
more and more to be unable to care 
for, or think of soul but as in an 
actual body, or of any world but that 
wherein are water and trees, and 
where men and women look, so or so, 
and press actual hands. It was the 
trick even his pity learned, fastening 
those who suffered in anywise to his 
affections by a kind of sensible attach- 
ment. He would think of Julian, 
fallen into incurable sickness, as 
spoiled in the sweet blossom of his 
skin like pale amber, and his honey- 
like hair; of Cecil, early dead, as cut 
off from the lilies, from golden sum- 
mer days, from women’s voices; and 
then what comforted him a little 
was the thought of the turning of the 
child’s flesh to violets in the turf 
above him. And thinking of the 
very poor, it was not the things 
which most men care most for that 
he yearned to give them; but fairer 
roses, perhaps, and power to taste 
quite as they will, at their ease and 
not task-burdened, a certain desir- 
able, clear light in the new morning, 
through which sometimes he had 
noticed them, quite unconscious of 
it, on their way to their early toil. 
So he yielded himself to these 
things, to be played upon by them 
like a musical instrument, and began 
to note with deepening watchful- 
ness, but always with some puzzled, 
unutterable longing in his enjoy- 
ment, the phases of the seasons and 
of the growing or waning day, down 
even to the shadowy changes wrought 
on bare wall or ceiling—the light 


cast up from the snow, bringing out 
their darkest angles; the brown light 
in the cloud, which meant rain; that 
almost too austere clearness, in the 
protracted light of the lengthening 
day, before warm weather began, 
as if it lingered but to make a severer 
workday,with the school-books opened 
earlier and later; that beam of June 
sunshine, at last, as he lay awake 
before the time, a way of gold-dust 
across the darkness; all the humming, 
the freshness, the perfume of the gar- 
den seemed to lie upon it—and com- 
ing in one afternoon in September, 
along the red gravel walk, to look 
for a basket of yellow crab-apples 
left in the cool, old parlor, he remem- 
bered it the more, and how the colors 
struck upon him, because a wasp on 
one bitten apple stung him, and he 
felt the passion of sudden, severe 
pain. For this too brought its curious 
reflexions; and, in relief from it, he 
would wonder over it—how it had 
then been with him—puzzled at the 
depth of the charm or spell over him, 
which lay, for a little while at least, 
in the mere absence of pain; once, 
especially, when an older boy taught 
him to make flowers of sealing-wax, 
and he had burnt his hand badly at 
the lighted taper, and been unable 
to sleep. He remembered that also 
afterwards, as a sort of typical 
thing—a white vision of heat about 
him, clinging closely, through the 
languid: scent of the ointments put 
upon the place to make it well. 
Also, as he felt this pressure upon 
him of the sensible world, then, as often 
afterwards, there would come another 
sort of curious questioning how the 
last impressions of eye and ear might 
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happen to him, how they would find 
him—the scent of the last flower, 
the soft yellowness of the last morn- 
ing, the last recognition of some 
object of affection, hand or voice; it 
could not be but that the latest look 
of the eyes, before their final closing, 
would be strangely vivid; one would 
go with the hot tears, the cry, the 
touch of the wistful bystander, 
impressed how deeply on one! or 
would it be, perhaps, a mere frail 
retiring of all things, great or little, 
away from one, into a level distance? 

For with this desire of physical 
beauty mingled itself early the fear 
of death—the fear of death intensi- 
fied by the desire of beauty. Hitherto 
he had never gazed upon dead faces, 
as sometimes, afterwards, at the 
Morgue in Paris, or in that fair ceme- 
tery at Munich, where all the dead 
must go and lie in state before burial, 
behind glass windows, among the 
flowers and incense and holy candles 
—the aged clergy with their sacred 
ornaments, the young men in their 
dancing-shoes and_ spotless white 
linen—after which visits, those wax- 
en, resistless faces would always live 
with him for many days, making the 
broadest sunshine sickly. The child 
had heard indeed of the death of his 
father, and how, in the Indian sta- 
tion, a fever had taken him, so that 
though not in action he had yet died 
as a soldier; and hearing of the 
“resurrection of the just,’ he could 
think of him as still abroad in the 
world, somehow, for his protection— 
a grand, though perhaps rather ter- 
rible figure, in beautiful soldier’s 
things, like the figure in the picture 
of Joshua’s Vision in the Bible—and 


of that, round which the mourners 
moved so softly, and afterwards 
with such solemn singing, as but a 
worn-out garment left at a deserted 
lodging. So it was, until on a summer 
day he walked with his mother 
through a fair churchyard. In a 
bright dress he rambled among the 
graves, in the gay weather, and so 
came, in one corner, upon an open 
grave for a child—a dark space on 
the brilliant grass—the black mould 
lying heaped up round it, weighing 
down the little jewelled branches of 
the dwarf rose-bushes in flower. And 
therewith came, full-grown, never 
wholly to leave him, with the cer- 
tainty that even children do some- 
times die, the physical horror of 
death, with its wholly selfish recoil 
from the association of lower forms 
of life, and the suffocating weight 
above. No benign, grave figure in 
beautiful soldier’s things any longer 
abroad in the world for his protec- 
tion! only a few poor, piteous bones; 
and above them, possibly, a certain 
sort of figure he hoped not to see. 
For sitting one day in the garden 
below an open window, he heard 
people talking, and could not but 
listen, how, in a sleepless hour, a 
sick woman had seen one of the dead 
sitting beside her, come to call her 
hence; and from the broken talk 
envolved with much clearness the 
notion that not all those dead people 
had really departed to the church- 
yard, nor were quite so motionless 
as they looked, but led a secret, half- 
fugitive life in their old homes, quite 
free by night, though sometimes 
visible in the day, dodging from 
room to room, with no great good- 
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will towards those who shared the 
place with them. All night the figure 
sat beside him in the reveries of his 
broken sleep, and was not quite gone 
in the morning—an odd, irreconcil- 
able new member of the household, 
making the sweet familiar chambers 
unfriendly and suspect by its uncer- 
tain presence. He could have hated 
the dead he had pitied so, for being 
thus. Afterwards he came to think 
of those poor, home-returning ghosts, 
which all men have fancied to them- 
selves—the revenants— pathetically, 
as crying, or beating with vain hands 
at the doors, as the wind came, their 
cries distinguishable in it as a wilder 
inner note. But always making 
death more unfamiliar still, that old 
experience would ever, from time to 
time, return to him; even in the liv- 
ing he sometimes caught its likeness; 
at any time or place, in a moment, 
the faint atmosphere of the chamber 
of death would be breathed around 
him, and the image with the bound 
chin, the quaint smile, the straight, 
stiff feet, shed itself across the air 
upon the bright carpet, amid the 
gayest company, or happiest com- 
muning with himself. 

To most children the sombre 
questionings to which impressions 
like these attach themselves, if they 
come at all, are actually suggested 
by religious books, which therefore 
they often regard with much secret 
distaste, and dismiss, as far as pos- 
sible, from their habitual thoughts 
as a too depressing element in life. 
To Florian such impressions, these 
misgivings as to the ultimate tend- 
ency of the years, of the relation- 
ship between life and death, had 


been suggested spontaneously in the 
natural course of his mental growth 
by a strong innate sense for the 
soberer tones in things, further 
strengthened by actual circumstances; 
and religious sentiment, that system 
of bibli¢al ideas in which he had been 
brought up, presented itself to him 
as a thing that might soften and 
dignify, and light up as with a “lively 
hope,” a melancholy already deeply 
settled in him. So he yielded himself 
easily to religious impressions, and 
with a kind of mystical appetite for 
sacred things; the more as they came 
to him through a saintly person who 
loved him tenderly, and_ believed 
that this early pre-occupation with 
them already marked the child out 
for a saint. He began to love, for 
their own sakes, church lights, holy 
days, all that belonged to the comely 
order of the sanctuary, the secrets 
of its white linen, and holy vessels, 
and fonts of pure water; and its hier- 
atic purity and simplicity became 
the type of something he desired 
always to have about him in actual 
life. He pored over the pictures in 
religious books, and knew by heart 
the exact mode in which the westling 
angel grasped Jacob, how Jacob 
looked in his mysterious sleep, how 
the bells and pomegranates were 
attached to the hem of Aaron’s vest- 
ment, sounding sweetly as he glided 
over the turf of the holy place. His 
way of conceiving religion came then 
to be in effect what it ever afterwards 
remained—a sacred history indeed, 
but still more a sacred ideal, a tran- 
scendent version or representation, 
under intenser and more expressive 
light and shade, of human life and 
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its familiar or exceptional incidents, 
birth, death, marriage, youth, age, 
tears, joy, rest, sleep, waking—a 
mirror, towards which men might 
turn away their eyes from vanity and 
dullness, and see themselves therein 
as angels, with their daily meat and 
drink, even, become a kind of sacred 
transaction— a complementary strain 
or burden, applied to our every-day 
existence, whereby the stray snatches 
of music in it re-set themselves, and 
fall into the scheme of some higher 
and more consistent harmony. A place 
adumbrated itself in his thoughts, 
wherein those sacred personalities 
which are at once the reflex and the 
pattern of our nobler phases of life, 
housed themselves; and this region 
in his intellectual scheme all subse- 
quent experience did but tend still 
further to realise and define. Some 
ideal, hieratic persons he would 
always need to occupy it and keep 
a warmth there. And he could hardly 
understand those who felt no such 
need at all, finding themselves quite 
happy without such heavenly com- 
panionship, and sacred double of 
their life, beside them. 

Thus a constant substitution of 
the typical for the actual took place 
in his thoughts. Angels might be 
met by the way, under English elm or 
beech-tree; mere messengers seemed 
like angels, bound on celestial er- 
rands; a deep mysticity brooded 
over real meetings and _partings; 
marriages were made in heaven; and 
deaths also, with hands of angels 
thereupon, to bear soul and body 
quietly asunder, each to its appointed 
rest. All the acts and accidents of 
daily life borrowed a sacred color and 


significance; the very colors of things 
became themselves weighty with 
meanings like the sacred stuffs of 
Moses’ tabernacle, full of penitence 
or peace. Sentiment, congruous in 
the first instance only with those 
divine transactions, the deep, effu- 
sive unction of the House of Beth- 
any, was assumed as the due atti- 
tude for the reception of our every- 
day existence; and for a time he 
walked through the world in a 
sustained, not unpleasurable awe, 
generated by the habitual recogni- 
tion, beside every circumstance and 
event of life, of its celestial corre- 
spondent. 

Sensibility—the desire of physical 


' beauty—a strange biblical awe, which 


made any reference to the unseen act 
on him like solemn music—these 
qualities the child took away with 
him, when, at about the age of 
twelve years, he left the old house, 
and was taken to live in another 
place. He had never left home be- 
fore, and, anticipating much from 
this change, had long dreamed over 
it, jealously counting the days till 
the time fixed for departure should 
come; had been a little careless 
about others even, in his strong de- 
sire for it—when Lewis fell sick, for 
instance, and they must wait still 
two days longer. At last the morning 
came, very fine; and all things—the 
very pavement with its dust, at the 
roadside—seemed to have a white, 
pearl-like lustre in them. They were 
to travel by a favorite road on which 
he had often walked a certain dis- 
tance, and on one of those two prisoner 
days, when Lewis was sick, had 
walked farther than ever before, in 
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his great desire to reach the new 
place. They had started and gone a 
little way when a pet bird was found 
to have been left behind, and must 
even now—so it presented itself to 
him—have already all the appealing 
fierceness and wild self-pity at heart 


of one left by others to perish of , 


hunger in a closed house; and he re- 
turned to fetch it, himself in hardly 
less stormy distress. But as he passed 
in search of it from room to room, 
lying so pale, with a look of meekness 
in their denudation, and at last 


through that little, stripped white 
room, the aspect of the place touched 
him like the face of one dead; and a 
clinging back towards it came over 
him, so intense that he knew it would 
last long, and spoiling all his pleasure 
in the realisation of a thing so eagerly 
anticipated. And so, with the bird 
found, but himselfin an agony of home- 
sickness, thus capriciously sprung up 
within him, he was driven quickly 
away, far into the rural distance, so 
fondly speculated on, of that favorite 
country-road. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
ESSAYS OF ELIA 


CHARLES LAMB 


DREAM-CHILDREN: 
A REVERIE 


Children love to listen to stories 
about their elders, when they were 
children; to stretch their imagination 
to the conception of a traditionary 
great-uncle, or grandame, whom they 
never saw. It was in this spirit that 
my little ones crept about me the 
other evening to hear about their 
great-grandmother Field who lived 
in a great house in Norfolk (a hun- 
dred times bigger than that in which 
they and papa lived) which had been 
the scene—so at least it was generally 
believed in that part of the country— 
of the tragic incidents which they 
had lately become familiar with from 
the ballad of the Children in the 
Wood. Certain it is that the whole 
story of the children and their cruel 
uncle was to be seen fairly carved 


out in wood upon the chimney-piece 
of the great hall, the whole story 
down to the Robin Red-breasts; till 
a foolish rich person pulled it down 
to set up a marble one of modern in- 
vention in its stead, with no story 
upon it. Here Alice put out one of 
her dear mother’s looks, too tender 
to be called upbraiding. Then I went 
on to say, how religious and how good 
their great-grandmother Field was, 
how beloved and respected by every- 
body, though she was not indeed the 
mistress of this great house, but had 
only the charge of it (and yet in some 
respects she might be said to be the 
mistress of it too) committed to her 
by the owner, who preferred living 
in a newer and more fashionable 
mansion which he had _ purchased 
somewhere in the adjoining county; 
but still she lived in it in a manner 
as if it had been her own, and kept 
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up the dignity of the great house in 
a sort while she lived, which after- 
wards came to decay, and was nearly 
pulled down, and all its old orna- 
ments stripped and carried away to 
the owner’s other house, where they 
were set up, and looked as awkward 
as if some one were to carry away 
the old tombs they had seen lately 
at the Abbey, and stick them up in 
Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. 
Here John smiled, as much as to 
say ‘“‘that would be foolish indeed.” 
And then I told how, when she came 
to die, her funeral was attended by 
a concourse of all the poor, and some 
of the gentry too, of the neighbour- 
hood for many miles round, to show 
their respect for her memory, be- 
cause she had been such a good and 
religious woman; so good indeed 
that she knew all the Psaltery by 
heart, ay, and a great part of the 
Testament besides. Here little Alice 
spread her hands. Then I told what 
a tall, upright, graceful person their 
great-grandmother Field once was; 
and how in her youth she was es- 
teemed the best dancer—here Alice’s 
little right foot played an involuntary 
movement, till, upon my looking 
grave, it desisted—the best dancer, 
I was saying, in the county, till a 
cruel disease, called a cancer, came, 
and bowed her down with pain; but 
it could never bend her good spirits, 
or make them stoop, but they were 
still upright, because she was so good 
and religious. Then I told how she 
was used to sleep by herself in a lone 
chamber of the great lone house; and 
how she believed that an apparition 
of two infants was to be seen at mid- 
night gliding up and down the great 


staircase near where she slept, but 
she said ‘“‘those innocents would do 
her no harm”; and how frightened 
I used to be, though in those days 
I had my maid to sleep with me, 
because I was never half so good or 
religious as she—and yet I never saw 
the infants. Here John expanded all 
his eyebrows and tried to look coura- 
geous. Then I told how good she 
was to all her grandchildren, having 
us to the great house in the holy- 
days, where I in particular used to 
spend many hours by myself, in 
gazing upon the old busts of the 
Twelve Czsars, that had been Em- 
perors of Rome, till the old marble 
heads would seem to live again, or 
I to be turned into marble with them; 
how I never could be tired with 
roaming about that huge mansion, 
with its vast empty rooms, with 
their worn-out hangings, fluttering 
tapestry, and carved oaken panels, 
with the gilding almost rubbed out— 
sometimes in the spacious old-fash- 
ioned gardens, which I had almost 
to myself, unless when now and then 
a solitary gardening man would cross 
me—and how the nectarines and 
peaches hung upon the walls, with- 
out my ever offering to pluck them, 
because they were forbidden fruit, 
unless now and then,—and_ because 
I had more pleasure in strolling about 
among the old melancholy-looking 
yew-trees, or the firs, and picking up 
the red berries, and the fir-apples, 
which were good for nothing but to 
look at—or in lying about upon the 
fresh grass, with all the fine garden 
smells around me—or basking in the 
orangery, till I could almost fancy 
myself ripening too along with the 
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oranges and the limes in that grate- 
ful warmth—or in watching the 
dace that darted to and fro in the 
fishpond, at the bottom of the garden, 
with here and there a great sulky 
pike hanging midway down the 
water in silent state, as if it mocked 
at their impertinent friskings,—I had 
more pleasure in these _busy-idle 
diversions than in all the sweet fla- 
vours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, 
and such-like common baits of chil- 
dren. Here John slyly deposited 
back upon the plate a bunch of 
grapes, which, not unobserved by 
Alice, he had meditated dividing 
with her, and both seemed willing to 
relinquish them for the present as 
irrelevant. Then, in somewhat a 
more heightened tone, I told how, 
though their great-grandmother Field 
loved all her grandchildren, yet in an 
especial manner she might be said to 
love their uncle, John L——,, because 
he was so handsome and spirited a 
youth, and a king to the rest of us; 
and, instead of moping about in soli- 
tary corners, like some of us, he 
would mount the most mettlesome 
horse he could get, when but an imp 
no bigger than themselves, and make 
it carry him half over the county in 
a morning, and join the hunters 
when there were any out—and yet 
he loved the old great house and 
gardens too, but had too much spirit 
to be always pent up within their 
boundaries—and how their uncle 
grew up to man’s estate as brave as 
he was handsome, to the admiration 
of everybody, but of their great- 
grandmother Field most especially; 
and how he used to carry me upon 
his back when I was a lame-footed 


boy—for he was a good bit older 
than me—many a mile when I could 
not walk for pain;—and how in after 
life he became lame-footed too, and I 
did not always (I fear) make allow- 
ances enough for him when he was 
impatient ‘and in pain, nor remember 
sufficiently how considerate he had 
been to me when I was lame-footed; 
and how when he died, though he 
had not been dead an hour, it seemed 
as if he had died a great while ago, 
such a distance there is betwixt life 
and death; and how I bore his death 
as I thought pretty well at first, but 
afterwards it haunted and haunted 
me; and though I did not cry or take 
it to heart as some do, and as I think 
he would have done if I had died, 
yet I missed him all day long, and 
knew not till then how much I had 
loved him. I missed his kindness, 
and I missed his crossness, and 
wished him to be alive again, to be 
quarrelling with him (for we quar- 
relled sometimes), rather than not 
have him again, and was as uneasy 
without him, as he, their poor uncle, 
must have been when the doctor took 
off his limb. Here the children fell a 
crying, and asked if their little mourn- 
ing which they had on was not for 
uncle John, and they looked up, and 
prayed me not to go on about their 
uncle, but to tell them some stories 
about their pretty dead mother. 
Then I told how for seven long years, 
in hope sometimes, sometimes in 
despair, yet persisting ever, I courted 
the fair Alice W—n; and, as much 
as children could understand, I ex- 
plained to them what coyness, and 
difficulty, and denial, meant in maid- 
ens—when suddenly turning to Alice, 
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the soul of the first Alice looked out 
at her eyes with such a reality of rep- 
resentment, that I became in doubt 
which of them stood there before 
me, or whose that bright hair was; 
and while I stood gazing, both the 
children gradually grew fainter to 
my view, receding, and still receding, 
till nothing at last but two mournful 
features were seen in the uttermost dis- 
tance, which, without speech, strange- 
ly impressed upon me the effects of 
speech: ““We are not of Alice, nor 
of thee, nor are we children at all. 
The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We are nothing; less than 
nothing, and dreams. We are only 
what might have been, and must 
wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we have exist- 
ence, and a name” and immedi- 
ately awaking, I found myself quietly 
seated in my bachelor arm-chair, 
where I had fallen asleep, with the 
faithful Bridget unchanged by my 
side—but John L. (or James Elia) 
was gone for ever. 


A CHAPTER ON 
EARS 


I have no ear.— 

Mistake me not, Reader,—nor 
imagine that I am by nature desti- 
tute of those exterior twin append- 
ages, hanging ornaments, and (archi- 
tecturally speaking) handsome vo- 
lutes to the human capital. Better my 
mother had never borne me.—I am, 
I think, rather delicately than copi- 
ously provided with those conduits; 
and I feel no disposition to envy the 
mule for his plenty, or the mole for 
her exactness, in those ingenious 


labyrinthine inlets—those indispen- 
sable side-intelligencers. 

Neither have I incurred, or done 
anything to incur, with Defoe, that 
hideous disfigurement, which con- 
strained him to draw upon assurance 
—to feel “quite unabashed,” and at 
ease upon that article. I was never, 
I thank my stars, in the pillory; nor 
if I read them aright, is it within the 
compass of my destiny that I ever 
should be. 

When therefore I say that I have 
no ear, you will understand me to 
mean—for music. To say that this 
heart never melted at the concourse 
of sweet sounds, would be foul self- 
libel.—“ Water parted from the sea” 
never fails to move it strangely. So 
does “In infancy.” But they were 
used to be sung at her harpsichord 
(the old-fashioned instrument in vogue 
in those days) by a gentlewoman— 
the gentlest, sure, that ever merited 
the appellation—the sweetest—why 
should I hesitate to name Mrs. S . 
once the blooming Fanny Weatheral 
of the Temple—who had power to 
thrill the soul of Elia, small imp as 
he was, even in his long coats; and 
to make him glow, tremble, and 
blush with a passion, that not faintly 
indicated the day-spring of that ab- 
sorbing sentiment which was after- 
wards destined to overwhelm and 
subdue his nature quite, for Alice 
W—n. 

I even think that sentimentally I 
am disposed to harmony. But organ- 
ically 1 am incapable of a tune. I 
have been practising “God save the 
King” all my life; whistling and hum- 
ming of it over to myself in solitary 
corners; and am not yet arrived, they 
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tell me, within many quavers of it. 
Yet hath the loyalty of Elia never 
been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion, that 
I have an undeveloped faculty of 
music within me. For thrumming, 
in my wild way, on my friend A.’s 
piano, the other morning, while he 
was engaged in an adjoining parlour, 
—on his return he was pleased to say, 
“the thought it could not be the maid!” 
On his first surprise at hearing the 
keys touched in somewhat an airy 
and masterful way, not dreaming of 
me, his suspicions had lighted on 
Jenny. But a grace, snatched from a 
superior refinement, soon convinced 
him that some being—technically 
perhaps deficient, but higher in- 
formed from a principle common to 
all the fine arts—had swayed the keys 
to a mood which Jenny, with all her 
(less cultivated) enthusiasm, could 
never have elicited from them. I 
mention this as a proof of my friend’s 
penetration, and not with any view 
of disparaging Jenny. 

Scientifically I could never be 
made to understand (yet have I 
taken some pains) what a note in 
music is; or how one note should 
differ from another. Much less in 
voices can [| distinguish a soprano 
from a tenor. Only sometimes the 
thorough-bass I contrive to guess at, 
from its being supereminently harsh 
and disagreeable. I tremble, how- 
ever, for my misapplication of the 
simplest terms of that which I dis- 
claim. While I profess my ignorance, 
I scarce know what to say | am igno- 
rant of. I hate, perhaps, by mis- 
nomers. Sostenuto and adagio stand 
in the like relation of obscurity to me; 


and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, is as conjuring 
as Baralipton. 

It is hard to stand alone in an age 
like this,—(constituted to the quick 
and critical perception of all harmo- 
nious combinations, I verily believe, 
beyond all preceding ages, since 
Jubal stumbled upon the gamut)— 
to remain, as it were, singly un- 
impressible to the magic influences 
of an art, which is said to have such 
an especial stroke at soothing, elevat- 
ing, and refining the passions.—Yet, 
rather than break the candid current 
of my confessions, I must avow to 
you that I have received a great 
deal more pain than pleasure from 
this so cried up faculty. 

I am constitutionally susceptible 
of noises. A carpenter’s hammer, in 
a warm summer noon, will fret me 
into more than midsummer madness. 
But those unconnected, unset sounds, 
are nothing to the measured malice 
of music. The ear is passive to those 
single strokes; willingly enduring 
stripes, while it hath no task to con. 
To music it cannot be passive. It 
will strive—mine at least will—’spite 
of its inaptitude, to thrid the maze; 
like an unskilled eye painfully por- 
ing upon hieroglyphics. I have sat 
through an Italian Opera, till, for 
sheer pain, and inexplicable anguish, 
I have rushed out into the noisiest 
places of the crowded streets, to 
solace myself with sounds, which I 
was not obliged to follow, and get rid 
of the distracting torment of endless, 
fruitless, barren attention! I take 
refuge in the unpretending assem- 
blage of honest common-life sounds; 
—and the purgatory of the Enraged 
Musician becomes my paradise. 
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I have sat at an Oratorio (that 
profanation of the purposes of the 
cheerful playhouse) watching the 
faces of the auditory in the pit (what 
a contrast to Hogarth’s Laughing 
Audience!) immovable, or affecting 
some faint emotion—till (as some 
have said, that our occupations in 
the next world will be but a shadow 
of what delighted us in this) I have 
imagined myself in some cold Theatre 
in Hades, where some of the forms of 
the earthly one should be kept up, 
with none of the enjoyment: or like 
that 


Party in a parlour 
All silent, and all DAMNED. 


Above all, those insufferable con- 
certos, and pieces of music, as they 


are called, do plague and embitter 
my apprehension.—Words are some- 


thing; but to be exposed to an end- 


less battery of mere sounds; to be 
long a dying; to lie stretched upon a 
rack of roses; to keep up languor by 
unintermitted effort; to pile honey 
upon sugar, and sugar upon honey, 
to an interminable tedious sweetness; 
to fill up sound with feeling, and 
strain ideas to keep pace with it; to 
gaze on empty frames, forced to 
make the pictures for yourself; to 
read a book ail stops, and be obliged 
to supply the verbal matter; to invent 
extempore tragedies to answer to the 
vague gestures of an inexplicable 
rambling mime—these are faint shad- 
ows of what I have undergone from 
a series of the ablest-executed pieces 
of this empty instrumental music. 
I deny not, that in the opening of 
a concert, I have experienced some- 
thing vastly lulling and agreeable;— 
afterwards followeth the languor and 


the oppression.—Like that disap- 
pointing book in Patmos; or, like 
the comings on of melancholy, de- 
scribed by Burton, doth music make 
her first insinuating approaches:— 
“Most pleasant it is to such as are 
melancholy given, to walk alone in 
some solitary grove, betwixt wood 
and water, by some brookside, and 
to meditate upon some delightsome 
and pleasant subject, which shall 
affect him most, amabilis insania 
and mentis gratissimus error. A most 
incomparable delight to build castles 
in the air, to go smiling to themselves, 
acting an infinite variety of parts 
which they suppose, and strongly 
imagine, they act, or that they see 
done.—So delightsome these toys at 
first, they could spend whole days 
and nights without sleep, even whole 
years in such contemplations, and 
fantastical meditations, which are 
like so many dreams, and will hardly 
be drawn from them—winding and 
unwinding themselves as so many 
clocks, and still pleasing their hu- 
mours, until at the last the scENE 
TURNS UPON A SUDDEN, and they 
being now habitated to such medita- 
tions and solitary places, can endure 
no company, can think of nothing but 
harsh and distasteful subjects. Fear, 
sorrow, suspicion, subrusticus pudor, 
discontent, cares, and weariness of 
life, surprise them on a sudden, and 
they can think of nothing else: con- 
tinually suspecting, no sooner are 
their eyes open, but this infernal 
plague of melancholy seizeth on 
them, and terrifies their souls, repre- 
senting some dismal object to their 
minds; which now, by no means, no 
labour, no persuasions they can 
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avoid, they cannot be rid of, they 
cannot resist.” 

Something like this “‘scENE-TURN- 
inc” I have experienced at the eve- 
ning parties, at the house of my good 
Catholic friend Nov ; who, by 
the aid of a capital organ, himself 
the most finished of players, converts 
his drawing-room into a chapel, his 
week days into Sundays, and these 
latter into minor heavens. 

When my friend commences upon 
one of those solemn anthems, which 
peradventure struck upon my heed- 
less ear, rambling in the side isles of 
the dim Abbey, some five and thirty 
years since, waking a new sense, and 
putting a soul of old religion into my 
young apprehension—(whether it be 
that, in which the Psalmist, weary of 
the persecutions of bad men, wisheth 
to himself dove’s wings—or that other, 
which, with a like measure of sobriety 
and pathos, inquireth by what means 
the young man shall best cleanse his 
mind)—a holy calm pervadeth me.— 
I am for the time 


‘ 


rapt above earth, 
And possess joys not promised at my birth. 


But when this master of the spell, 
not content to have laid a soul pros- 
trate, goes on, in his power, to inflict 
more bliss than lies in her capacity 
to recelve—impatient to overcome 
her “earthly” with his “heavenly,” 
—still pouring in, for protracted 
hours, fresh waves and fresh from 
the sea of sound, or from that inex- 
hausted German ocean, above which, 
in triumphant progress, dolphin- 
seated, ride those Arions Haydn and 
Mozart, with their attendant Tritons, 
Bach, Beethoven and a countless tribe, 


whom to attempt to reckon up would 
but plunge me again in the deeps,— 
I stagger under the weight of har- 
mony, reeling to and fro at my wits’ 
end;—clouds, as of frankincense, 
oppress me—priests, altars, censers, 
dazzle before me—the genius of his 
religion hath me in her toils—a 
shadowy triple tiara invests the brow 
of my friend, late so naked, so ingen- 
uous—he is Pope,—and by him sits 
like as in the anomaly of dreams, 
a she-Pope too,—tri-coronated like 
himself!—I am converted, and yet a 
Protestant;—at once malleus hereti- 
corum, and myself grand heresiarch, 
or three heresies centre in my person: 
—I am Marcion, Ebion, and Cerinth- 
us—Gog and Magog—what not?— 
till the coming in of the friendly 
supper-tray dissipates the figment, 
and a draught of true Lutheran beer 
(in which chiefly my friend shows 
himself no bigot) at once reconciles 
me to the rationalities of a purer 
faith; and restores to me the genuine 
unterrifying aspects of my pleasant- 
countenanced host and _ hostess. 


THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY— 
SWEEPERS 


I like to meet a sweep—under- 
stand me—not a grown sweeper— 
old chimney-sweepers are by no 
means attractive—but one of those 
tender novices, blooming through 
their first nigritude, the maternal 
washings not quite effaced from the 
cheek—such as come forth with the 
dawn, or somewhat earlier, with 
their little professional notes sound- 
ing like the peep-peep of a young 
sparrow; or liker to the matin lark 
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should I pronounce them, in their 
aérial ascents not seldom anticipating 
the sunrise? 

I have a kindly yearning towards 
these dim specks—poor blots—in- 
nocent blacknesses— 

I reverence these young Africans 
of our own growth—these almost 
clergy imps, who sport their cloth 
without assumption; and from their 
little pulpits (the tops of chimneys), 
in the nipping air of a December 
morning, preach a lesson of patience 
to mankind. 

When a child, what a mysterious 
pleasure it was to witness their opera- 
tion! to see a chit no bigger than one’s 
self enter, one knew not by what 
process, into what seemed the fauces 
Averni—to pursue him in imagina- 
tion, as he went sounding on through 
so many dark stifling caverns, horrid 
shades! to shudder with the idea 
that “now, surely he must be lost 
for ever!’’—to revive at hearing his 
feeble shout of discovered daylight— 
and then (O fulness of delight!) run- 
ning out of doors, to come just in 
time to see the sable phenomenon 
emerge in safety, the brandished 
weapon of his art victorious like 
some flag waved over a conquered 
citadel! I seem to remember having 
been told, that a bad sweep was once 
left in a stack with his brush, to 
indicate which way the wind blew. 
It was an awful spectacle, certainly, 
not much unlike the old stage direc- 
tion in Macbeth, where the “Appa- 
rition of a child crowned, with a tree 
in his hand, rises.” 

Reader, if thou meetest one of 
these small gentry in thy early 
rambles, it is good to give him a 


penny,—it is better to give him 
two-pence. If it be starving weather, 
and to the proper troubles of his hard 
occupation, a pair of kibed heels 
(no unusual accompaniment) be su- 
peradded, the demand on thy human- 
ity will surely rise to a tester. 

There is a composition, the ground- 
work of which I have understood to 
be the sweet wood yclept sassafras. 
This wood boiled down to a kind of 
tea, and tempered with an infusion 
of milk and sugar, hath to some 
tastes a delicacy beyond the China 
luxury. I know not how thy palate 
may relish it; for myself, with every 
deference to the judicious Mr. Read, 
who hath time out of mind kept 
open a shop (the only one he avers 
in London) for the vending of this 
“wholesome and pleasant beverage,” 
on the south side of Fleet-street, as 
thou approachest Bridge-street—the 
only Salopian house,—\ have never 
yet adventured to dip my own partic- 
ular lip in a basin of his commended 
ingredients—a cautious premonition 
to the olfactories constantly whisper- 
ing to me, that my stomach must 
infallibly, with all due courtesy, de- 
cline it. Yet I have seen palates, 
otherwise not uninstructed in dietet- 
ical elegancies, sup it up with avid- 
ity. 

I know not by what particular 
conformation of the organ it happens, 
but I have always found that this 
composition is surprisingly gratifying 
to the palate of a young chimney- 
sweeper—whether the oily particles 
(sassafras is slightly oleaginous) do 
attenuate and soften the fuliginous 
concretions, which are sometimes 
found (in dissections) to adhere to 
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the roof of the mouth in these un- 
fledged practittoners; or whether 
Nature, sensible that she had min- 
gled too much of bitter wood in the 
lot of these raw victims, caused to 
grow out of the earth her sassafras 
for a sweet lenitive—but so it is, 
that no possible taste or odour to 
the senses of a young chimney-sweep- 
er can convey a delicate excitement 
comparable to this mixture. Being 
penniless, they will yet hang their 
black heads over the ascending steam, 
to gratify one sense if possible, seem- 
ingly no less pleased than those do- 
mestic animals—cats—when they purr 
over a new-found sprig of valerian. 
There is something more in these 
sympathies than philosophy can in- 
culcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read _ boasteth, 
not without reason, that his is the 
only Salopian house; yet be it known 
to thee, Reader—if thou art one who 
keepest what are called good hours, 
thou art haply ignorant of the fact— 
he hath a race of industrious imita- 
tors, who from stalls, and under open 
sky, dispense the same savoury mess 
to humbler customers, at that dead 
time of the dawn, when (as extremes 
meet) the rake, reeling home from 
his midnight cups, and the hard- 
handed artisan leaving his bed to 
resume the premature labours of the 
day, jostle, not unfrequently to the 
manifest disconcerting of the former, 
for the honours of the pavement. It 
is the time when, in summer, between 
the expired and the not yet relumined 
kitchen-fires, the kennels of our fair 
metropolis give forth their last satis- 
factory odours. The rake, who wish- 
eth to dissipate his o’ernight vapours 


in more grateful coffee, curses the 
ungenial fume, as he passeth; but 
the artisan stops to taste, and blesses 
the fragrant breakfast. 

This is Saloop—the precocious 
herb-woman’s darling—the delight 
of the early gardener, who transports 
his smoking cabbages by break of 
day from Hammersmith to Covent 
Garden’s famed piazzas—the delight, 
and oh! I fear, too often the envy, of 
the unpennied sweep. Him shouldst 
thou haply encounter, with his dim 
visage pendant over the grateful 
steam, regale him with a sumptuous 
basin (it will cost thee but three- 
halfpennies) and a slice of delicate 
bread and butter (an added half- 
penny)—so may thy culinary fires, 
eased of the o’ercharged secretions 
from thy worse-placed hospitalities, 
curl up a lighter volume to the welkin 
—so may the descending soot never 
taint thy costly well-ingredienced 
soups—nor the odious cry, quick- 
reaching from street to street, of the 
fired chimney, invite the rattling 
engines from ten adjacent parishes, 
to disturb for a casual scintillation 
thy peace and pocket! 

I am by nature extremely suscep- 
tible of street affronts, the jeers and 
taunts of the populace; the low-bred 
triumph they display over the casual 
trip, or splashed stocking, of a gentle- 
man. Yet can I endure the jocular- 
ity of a young sweep with something 
more than forgiveness.—In the last 
winter but one, pacing along Cheap- 
side with my accustomed_precipita- 
tion when I walk westward, a treach- 
erous slide brought me upon my back 
in an instant. I scrambled up with 
pain and shame enough—yet out- 
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wardly trying to face it down, as if 
nothing had happened—when the 
roguish grin of one of these young 
wits encountered me. ‘There he 
stood, pointing me out with his 
dusky finger to the mob, and to a 
poor woman (I suppose his mother) 
in particular, till the tears for the ex- 
quisiteness of the fun (so he thought 
it) worked themselves out of the 
corners of his poor red eyes, red from 
many a previous weeping, and soot 
inflamed, yet twinkling through all 
with such a joy, snatched out of 
desolation, that Hogarth—but Ho- 
garth has got him already (how could 
he miss him?) in the March to Finch- 
ley, grinning at the pieman—there 
he stood, as he stands in the picture, 
irremovable, as if the jest was to 
last for ever—with such a maximum 
of glee, and minimum of mischief, 
in his mirth—for the grin of a genuine 
sweep hath absolutely no malice in 
it—that I could have been content, 
if the honour of a gentleman might 
endure it, to have remained his butt 
and his mockery till midnight. 

I am by theory obdurate to the 
seductiveness of what are called a 
fine set of teeth. Every pair of rosy 
lips (the ladies must pardon me—) 
is a casket presumably holding such 
jewels; but, methinks, they should 
take leave to “air” them as frugally 
as possible. The fine lady, or fine 
gentleman, who show me their teeth, 
show me bones. Yet must I confess, 
that from the mouth of a true sweep 
a display (even to ostentation) of 
those white and shiny ossifications, 
strikes me as an agreeable anomaly 
in manners, and an allowable piece 
of foppery. It is, as when 


A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night. 


It is like some remnant of gentry not 
quite extinct; a badge of better days; 
a ‘hint of nobility:—and, doubtless, 
under the obscuring darkness and 
double night of their forlorn disguise- 
ment, oftentimes lurketh good blood, 
and gentle conditions, derived from 
lost ancestry, and a lapsed pedigree. 
The premature apprenticements of 
these tender victims give but .too 
much encouragement, I fear, to 
clandestine and almost infantile ab- 
ductions; the seeds of civility and 
true courtesy, so often discernible 
in these young grafts (not otherwise 
to be accounted for) plainly hint at 
some forced adoptions; many noble 
Rachels mourning for their children, 
even in our days, countenance the 
fact; the tales of fairy-spiriting may 
shadow a lamentable verity, and the 
recovery of the young Montagu be 
but a solitary instance of good for- 
tune out of many irreparable and 
hopeless defiliations. 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel 
Castle, a few years since—under a 
ducal’ canopy—(that seat of the 
Howards is an object of curiosity to 
visitors, chiefly for its beds, in which 
the late duke was especially a con- 
noisseur)—encircled with curtains of 
delicatest crimson, with starry coro- 
nets inwoven—folded between a pair 
of sheets whiter and softer than the 
lap where Venus lulled Ascanius— 
was discovered by chance, after all 
methods of search had failed, at 
noon-day, fast asleep, a lost chimney- 
sweeper. The little creature, having 
somehow confounded his passage 
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among the intricacies of those lordly 
chimneys, by some unknown aperture 
had alighted upon this magnificent 
chamber; and, tired with his tedious 
explorations, was unable to resist the 
delicious invitement to repose, which 
he there saw exhibited; so, creeping 
between the sheets very quietly, laid 
his black head upon the pillow, and 
slept like a young Howard. 

Such is the account given to the 
visitors at the Castle-—But I cannot 
help seeming to perceive a confirma- 
tion of what I had just hinted at in 
this story. A high instinct was at 
work in the case, or I am mistaken. 
Is it probable that a poor child of that 
description, with whatever weariness 
he might be visited, would have ven- 
tured, under such a penalty as he 
would be taught to expect, to un- 
cover the sheets of a Duke’s bed, and 
deliberately to lay himself down be- 
tween them, when the rug, or the 
carpet, presented an obvious couch, 
still far above his pretensions—is 
this probable, I would ask, if the 
great power of nature, which I con- 
tend for, had not been manifested 
within him, prompting to the adven- 
ture? Doubtless this young noble- 
man (for such my mind misgives me 
that he must be) was allured by some 
memory, not amounting to full con- 
sciousness, of his condition in infancy, 
when he was used to be lapped by 
his mother, or his nurse, in just such 
sheets as he there found, into which 
he was now but creeping back as into 
his proper incunabula, and resting- 
place.—By no other theory than by 
this sentiment of a pre-existent state 
(as I may call it), can I explain a 
deed so venturous, and, indeed, upon 


any other system, so indecorous, in 
this tender, but unseasonable, sleeper. 

My pleasant friend Jem White 
was so impressed with a belief of 
metamorphoses like this frequently 
taking place, that. in some sort to 
reverse the wrongs of fortune in 
these poor changelings, he instituted 
an annual feast of chimney-sweepers, 
at which it was his pleasure to offici- 
ate as host and waiter. It was a 
solemn supper held in Smithfield, 
upon the yearly return of the fair of 
St. Bartholomew. Cards were issued 
a week before to the master-sweeps 
in and about the metropolis, confin- 
ing the invitation to their younger 
fry. Now and then an elderly strip- 
ling would get in among us, and be 
good-naturedly winked at; but our 
main body were infantry. One un- 
fortunate wight, indeed, who, rely- 
ing upon his dusky suit, had intruded 
himself into our party, but by tokens 
was providentially discovered in time 
to be no chimney-sweeper, (all is not 
soot which looks so) was quoited out 
of the presence with universal indig- 
nation, as not having on the wedding 
garment; but in general the greatest 
harmony prevailed. The place chosen 
was a convenient spot among the 
pens, at the north side of the fair, 
not so far distant as to be impervious 
to the agreeable hubbub of that 
vanity; but remote enough not to be 
obvious to the interruption of every 
gaping spectator in it. The guests 
assembled about seven. In those 
little temporary parlours three tables 
were spread with napery, not so fine 
as substantial, and at every board 
a comely hostess presided with her 
pan of hissing sausages. The nostrils 
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of the young rogues dilated at the 
savour. James White, as head waiter, 
had charge of the first table; and 
myself, with our trusty companion 
Bigod, ordinarily ministered to the 
other two. There was clambering 
and jostling, you may be sure, who 
should get at the first table,—for 
Rochester in his maddest days could 
not have done the humours of the 
scene with more spirit than my 
friend. After some general expression 
of thanks for the honour the company 
had done him, his inaugural cere- 
mony was to clasp the greasy waist 
of old dame Ursula (the fattest of 
the three), that stood frying and 
fretting, half-blessing, half-cursing 
“the gentleman,” and imprint upon 
her chaste lips a tender salute, where- 


at the universal host would set up. 


a shout that tore the concave, while 
hundreds of grinning teeth startled 
the night with their brightness. O 
it was a pleasure to see the sable 
younkers lick in the unctuous meat, 
with his more unctuous sayings—how 
he would fit the izt-bits to the puny 
mouths, reserving the lengthier links 
for the seniors—how he would inter- 
cept a morsel even in the jaws of some 
young desperado, declaring it “‘must 
to the pan again to be browned, for 
it was not fit for a gentleman’s eat- 
ing’—how he would recommend 
this slice of white bread, or that 
piece of kissing-crust, to a tender 
juvenile, advising them all to have 
a care of cracking their teeth, which 
were their best patrimony,—how 
genteelly he would deal about the 
small ale, as it it were wine, naming 
the brewer, and protesting, if it 
were not good, he should lose their 


custom; with a special recommenda- 
tion to wipe the lip before drinking. 
Then we had our toasts—‘“‘the King,” 
—‘“the Cloth,’’—which, whether they 
understood or not, was equally di- 
verting and flattering;—and for a 
crowning sentiment, which never 
failed, ‘‘May the Brush supersede 
the Laurel!” All these, and fifty 
other fancies, which were rather felt 
than comprehended by his guests, 
would he utter, standing upon tables 
and prefacing every sentiment with 
a ‘“Gentlemen, give me the leave to 
propose so and so,” which was a 
prodigious comfort to those young 
orphans; every now and then stuffing 
into his mouth (for it did not do to 
be squeamish on these occasions) 
indiscriminate pieces of those reeking 
sausages, which pleased them might- 
ily, and was the savouriest part, you 
may believe, of the entertainment. 


Golden lads and lasses must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust— 


James White is extinct, and with 
him these suppers have long ceased. 
He carried away with him half the 
fun of the world when he died—of 
my world at least. His old clients 
look for him among the pens; and, 
missing him, reproach the altered 
feast of St. Bartholomew, and the 
glory of Smithfield departed for ever. 


POPULAR FALLACIES 
I 


Tuat A Buty Is ALtways A 
COWARD 


This axiom contains a principle of 
compensation, which disposes us to 
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admit the truth of it. But there is no 
safe trusting to dictionaries and defi- 
nitions. We should more willingly 
fall in with this popular language, 
if we did not find brutality sometimes 
awkwardly coupled with valour in 
the same vocabulary. The comic 
writers, with their poetical justice, 
have contributed nota little to mis- 
lead us upon this point. To see a 
hectoring fellow exposed and beaten 
upon the stage, has something in it 
wonderfully diverting. Some people’s 
share of animal spirits is notoriously 
low and defective. It has not strength 
to raise a vapour, or furnish out the 
wind of a tolerable bluster. These 
love to be told that huffing is no part 
of valour. The truest courage with 
them is that which is the least noisy 
and obtrusive. But confront one of 
these silent heroes with the swaggerer 
of real life, and his confidence in the 
theory quickly vanishes. Preten- 
sions do not uniformly bespeak non- 
performance. A modest, inoffensive 
deportment does not necessarily im- 
ply valour; neither does the absence 
of it justify us in denying that quality. 
Hickman wanted modesty—we do 
not mean him of Clarissa—but who 
ever doubted his courage? Even the 
poets—upon whom this equitable 
distribution of qualities should be 
most binding—have thought it agree- 
able to nature to depart from the 
rule upon occasion. Harapha, in the 
“Agonistes,” is indeed a bully upon 
the received notions. Milton has 
made him at once a blusterer, a 
giant, and a dastard. But Almanzor 
in Dryden, talks of driving armies 
singly before him—and does it. 
Tom Brown had a shrewder insight 


into this kind of character than either 
of his predecessors. He divides the 
palm more equably, and allows his 
hero a sort of dimidiate pre-eminence: 
—‘‘Bully Dawson kicked by half the 
town, and half the town kicked by 
Bully Dawson.” This was true dis- 
tributive justice. 


Ill 


Tuat a Man Must Not Laucu 
aT His Own Jest 


The severest exaction surely ever 
invented upon the self-denial of poor 
human nature! This is to expect a 
gentleman to give a treat without 
partaking of it; to sit esurient at his 
own table, and commend the flavour 
of his venison upon the absurd 
strength of his never touching it him- 
self. On the contrary, we love to 
see a wag taste his own joke to his 
party; to watch a quirk or a merry 
conceit flickering upon the lips some 
seconds before the tongue is delivered 
of it. Ifit be good, fresh, and racy 
begotten of the occasion; if he that 
utters it never thought it before, he 
is naturally the first to be tickled 
with it, and any suppression of such 
complacence we hold to be churlish 
and insulting. What does it seem 
to imply but that your company is 
weak or foolish enough to be moved 
by an image or a fancy, that shall 
stir you not at all, or but faintly? 
This is exactly the humour of the 
fine gentleman in Mandeville, who, 
while he dazzles his guests with the 
display of some costly toy, affects 
himself to “see nothing considerable 
pie. 
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VII 
Or Two DispuTants, THE 
Warmest Is GENERALLY IN 
THE WRONG 

Our experience would lead us to 
quite an opposite conclusion. Tem- 
per, indeed, is no test of truth; but 
warmth and earnestness are a proof 
at least of a man’s own conviction 
of the rectitude of that which he 
maintains. Coolness is as often the 
result of an unprincipled indifference 
to truth or falsehood, as of a sober 
confidence in a man’s own side in a 
dispute. Nothing is more insulting 
sometimes than the appearance of 
this philosophic temper. There is 
little Titubus, the stammering law- 
stationer in Lincoln’s Inn—we have 
seldom known this shrewd little 
fellow engaged in an argument where 
we were not convinced he had the 
best of it, if his tongue would but 
fairly have seconded him. When he 
has been spluttering excellent broken 
sense for an hour together, writhing 


and labouring to be delivered of the 
point of dispute—the very gist of 
the controversy knocking at his 
teeth, which like some obstinate 
iron-grating still obstructed its deliv- 
erance—his puny frame convulsed, 
and face reddening all over at an uns 
fairness in the logic which he wanted 
articulation to expose, it has moved 
our gall to see a smooth portly fel- 
low of an adversary, that cared not 
a button for the merits of the ques- 
tion, by merely laying his hand upon 
the head of the stationer, and desir- 
ing him to be calm (your tall dispu- 
tants have always the advantage), 
with a provoking sneer carry the 
argument clean from him in the 
opinion of all the bystanders, who 
have gone away clearly convinced 
that Titubus must have been in the 
wrong, because he was in a passion; 
and that Mr. , meaning his 
opponent, is one of the fairest and 
at the same time one of the most dis- 
passionate arguers breathing. 


THINKING FOR ONESELF 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 


A library may be very large; but 
if it is in disorder, it is not so useful 
as one that is small but well arranged. 
In the same way, a man may have a 
great mass of knowledge, but if he 
has not worked it up by thinking it 
over for himself, it has much less 
value than a far smaller amount 
which he has thoroughly pondered. 
For it is only when a man looks at 
his knowledge from all sides, and 
combines the things he knows. by 
comparing truth with truth, that he 


obtains a complete hold over it and 
gets it into his power. A man cannot 
turn over anything in his mind un- 
less he knows it; he should, therefore, 
learn something; but it is only when 
he has turned it over that he can be 
said to know it. 

Reading and learning are things 
that any one can do of his own free 
will; but not so thinking. Thinking 
must be kindled, like a fire, by a 
draught; it must be sustained by 
some interest in the matter in hand. 
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This interest may be of purely ob- 
jective kind, or merely subjective. 
The latter comes into play only in 
things that concern us personally. 
Objective interest is confined to 
heads that think by nature, to whom 
thinking is as natural as breathing; 
and they are very rare. This is why 
most men of learning show so little 
of it. 

It is incredible what a different 
effect is produced upon the mind by 
thinking for oneself as compared 
with reading. It carries on and in- 
tensifies that original difference in the 
nature of two minds which leads the 
one to think and the other to read. 
What I mean is that reading forces 
alien thoughts upon the mind— 
thoughts which are as foreign to the 
drift and temper in which it may be 
for the moment, as the seal is to the 
wax on which it stamps its imprint. 
The mind is thus entirely under com- 
pulsion from without; it is driven to 
think this or that, though for the 
moment it may not have the slight- 
est impulse or inclination to do so. 

But when a man thinks for himself, 
he follows the impulse of his own 
mind, which is determined for him at 
the time, either by his environment 
or some particular recollection. The 
visible world of a man’s surroundings 
does not, as reading does, impress a 
single definite thought upon his mind, 
but merely gives the matter and oc- 
casion which lead him to think what 
is appropriate to his nature and pres- 
ent temper. So it is that much read- 
ing deprives the mind of all elasticity; 
it is like keeping a spring continually 
under pressure. The safest way of 
having no thoughts of one’s own is 


to take up a book every moment one 
has nothing else to do. It is this 
practice which explains why erudi- 
tion makes most men more stupid 
and silly than they are by nature, and 
prevents their writings obtaining any 
measure of success. They remain, 
in Pope’s words: 


Forever reading, never to be read! 


Men of learning are those who have 
done their reading in the pages of a 
book. Thinkers and men of genius 
are those who have gone straight to 
the book of nature; it is they who 
have enlightened the world and car- 
ried humanity further on its way. 

If a man’s thoughts are to have 
truth and life in them, they must, 
after all, be his own fundamental 
thoughts; for these are the only ones 
that he can fully and wholly under- 
stand. To read another’s thoughts 
is like taking the leavings of a meal 
to which we have not been invited, or 
putting on the clothes which some 
unknown visitor has laid aside. 

The thought we read is related to 
the thought which springs up in 
ourselves, as the fossil-impress of 
some prehistoric plant to a plant as 
it buds forth in springtime. 

Reading is nothing more than a 
substitute for thought of one’s own. 
It means putting the mind into lead- 
ing-strings. The multitude of books 
serves only to show how many false 
paths there are, and how widely 
astray aman may wander if he follows 
any of them. But he who is guided 
by his genius, he who thinks for 
himself, who thinks spontaneously 
and exactly, possesses the only com- 
pass by which he can steer aright. 
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A man should read only when his 
own thoughts stagnate at their 
source, which will happen often 
enough even with the best of minds. 
On the other hand, to take up a book 
for the purpose of scaring away one’s 
own original thoughts is sin against 
the Holy Spirit. It is like running 
away from nature to look at a mu- 
seum of dried plants or gaze at a 
landscape in copper-plate. 

A man may have discovered some 
portion of truth or wisdom, after 
spending a great deal of time and 
trouble in thinking it over for him- 
self and adding thought to thought; 
and it may sometimes happen that 
he could have found it all ready to 
hand in a book and spared himself the 
trouble. But even so, it is a hundred 
times more valuable if he has ac- 
quired it by thinking it out for him- 
self. For it is only when we gain our 
knowledge in this way that it enters 
as an integral part, a living member 
into the whole system of our thought; 
that it stands in complete and firm 
relation with what we know; that it 
is understood with all that underlies 
it and follows from it; that it wears 
the color, the precise shade, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of our own way of 
thinking; that it comes exactly at the 
right time, just as we felt the necessi- 
ty for it; that it stands fast and can- 
not be forgotten. This is the per- 
fect application, nay, the interpre- 
tation, of Goethe’s advice to earn 
our inheritance for ourselves so that 
we may really possess it: 


Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es xu besitzen.> 


1“What you from your fathers have inherited, 
Earn it, in order to possess it.” 


The man who thinks for himself 
forms his own opinions and learns the 
authorities for them only later on, 
when they serve but to strengthen 
his belief in them and in himself. 
But the book-philosopher starts from 
the authorities. He reads other peo- 
ple’s books, collects their opinions, 
and so forms a whole for himself, 
which resembles an automaton made 
up of anything but flesh and blood. 
Contrarily, he who thinks for him- 
self creates a work like a living man 
as made by Nature. For the work 
comes into being as a man does; the 
thinking mind is impregnated from 
without and it then forms and bears 
its child! . 

Truth that has been merely learned 
is like an artificial limb, a false tooth, 
a waxen nose; at best, like a nose 
made out of another’s flesh; it ad- 
heres to us only because it is put on. 
But truth acquired by thinking of 
our own is like a natural limb; it alone 
really belongs to us. This is the 
fundamental difference between the 
thinker and the mere man of learning. 
The intellectual attainments of a 
man who thinks for himself resemble 
a fine painting, where the light and 
shade are correct, the tone sustained, 
the color perfectly harmonized; it is 
true to life. On the other hand, the 
intellectual attainments of the mere 
man of learning are like a large 
palette, full of all sorts of colors, 
which at most are systematically 
arranged, but devoid of harmony, 
connection, and meaning. 

Reading is thinking with some one 
else’s head instead of one’s own. To 
think with one’s own head is always 
to aim at developing a coherent 
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whole—a system, even though it be 
not a strictly complete one; and noth- 
ing hinders this so much as too strong 
a current of others’ thoughts, such as 
comes of continual reading. These 
thoughts, springing every one of them 
from different minds, belonging to 
different systems, and tinged with 
different colors, never of themselves 
flow together into an_ intellectual 
whole; they never form a unity of 
knowledge, or insight, or conviction; 
but, rather, fill the head with a Baby- 
lonian confusion of tongues. The mind 
that is overloaded with alien thought 
is thus deprived of all clear insight, 
and so well-nigh disorganized. This is 
a state of things observable in many 
men of learning; and it makes them 
inferior in sound sense, correct judg- 
ment, and practical tact, to many 
illiterate persons who, after obtaining 
a little knowledge from without by 
means of experience, intercourse with 
others, and a small amount of reading 
have always subordinated it to, and 
embodied it with, their own thought. 

The really scientific thinker does 
the same thing as these illiterate per- 
sons, but on a larger scale. Although 
he has need of much knowledge, and 
so must read a great deal, his mind is 
nevertheless strong enough to master 
it all, to assimilate and incorporate it 
with the system of his thoughts, and 
so to make it fit in with the organic 
unity of his insight, which, though 
vast, is always growing. And in the 
process, his own thought, like the 
bass in an organ, always dominates 
everything, and is never drowned by 
other tones, as happens with minds 
which are full of mere antiquarian 
lore; where shreds of music, as it were, 


in every key, mingle confusedly, and 
no fundamental note is heard at all. 

Those who have spent their lives 
in reading, and taken their wisdom 
from books, are like people who have 
obtained precise information about 
a country. from the descriptions of 
many travelers. Such people can 
tell a great deal about it; but, after 
all, they have no connected, clear, 
and profound knowledge of its real 
condition. But those who have spent 
their lives in thinking resemble the 
travelers themselves; they alone real- 
ly know what they are talking about; 
they are acquainted with the actual 
state of affairs, and are quite at home 
in the subject. 

The thinker stands in the same re- 
lation to the ordinary book-philoso- 
pher as an eye-witness does to the 
historian; he speaks from direct 
knowledge of his own. That is why 
all those who think for themselves 
come, at bottom, to much the same 
conclusion. The differences they 
present are due to their different 
points of view; and when these do 
not affect the matter, they all speak 
alike. They merely express the re- 
sult of their own objective perception 
of things. There are many passages 
in my works which I have given to 
the public only after some hesitation, 
because of their paradoxical nature; 
and afterward I have experienced a 
pleasant surprise in finding the same 
opinion recorded in the works of great 
men who lived long ago. 

The book-philosopher merely re- 
ports what one person has said and 
another meant, or the objections 
raised by a third, and soon. He com- 
pares different opinions, ponders, 
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criticizes, and tries to get at the truth 
of the matter; herein on a par with 
the critical historian. For instance, 
he will set out .to inquire whether 
Leibnitz was not for some time a fol- 
lower of Spinoza, and questions of a 
like nature. The curious student of 
such matters may find conspicuous 
examples of what I mean in Herbart’s 
Analytical Elucidation of Morality 
and Natural Right, and in the same 
author’s Letters on Freedom. Sur- 
prise may be felt that a man of the 
kind should put himself to so much 
trouble; for, on the face of it, if he 
would only examine the matter for 
himself, he would speedily attain his 
object by the exercise of a little 
thought. But there is a small difh- 
culty in the way. It does not depend 
upon his own will. A man can always 
sit down and read, but not—think. 
It is with thoughts as with men: 
they cannot always be summoned at 
pleasure; we must wait for them to 
come. Thought about a _ subject 
must appear of itself, by a happy and 
harmonious combination of external 
stimulus with mental temper and at- 
tention; and it is just that which 
never seems to come to these people. 
This truth may be illustrated by 
what happens in the case of matters 
affecting our own personal interest. 
When it is necessary to come to some 
resolution in a matter of that kind, 
we cannot well sit down at any given 
moment and think over the merits 
of the case and make up our mind; 
for, if we try to do so, we often find 
ourselves unable at that particular 
moment to keep our mind fixed upon 
the subject; it wanders off to other 
things. Aversion to the matter in 


question is sometimes to blame for 
this. In such a case we should not 
use force, but wait for the proper 
frame of mind to come of itself. It 
often comes unexpectedly and returns 
again and again; and the variety of 
temper in which we approach it at 
different moments puts the matter 
always in a fresh light. It is this long 
process which is understood by the 
term a ripe resolution. For the work 
of coming to a resolution must be 
distributed; and in the process much 
that is overlooked at one moment 
occurs to us at another; and the 
repugnance vanishes when we find, 
as we usually do, on a closer inspec- 
tion, that things are not so bad as 
they seemed. 

This rule applies to the life of the 
intellect as well as to matters of 
practice. A man must wait for the 
right moment. Not even the great- 
est mind is capable of thinking for 
itself at all times. Hence a great 
mind does well to spend its leisure 
in reading, which, as I have said, is 
a substitute for thought; it brings 
stuff to the mind by letting another 
person do the thinking; although’ 
that is always done in a manner not 
our own. ‘Therefore, a man should 
not read too much, in order that his 
mind may not become accustomed 
to the substitute and thereby forget 
the reality; that it may not form the 
habit of walking in well-worn paths; 
nor by following an alien course of 
thought grow a stranger to its own. 
Least of all should a man quite with- 
draw his gaze from the real world for 
the mere sake of reading; as the im- 
pulse and the temper which prompt 
to thought of one’s own come far 
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oftener from the world of reality than 
from the world of books. The real 
life that a man sees before him is the 
natural subject of thought; and in its 
strength as the primary element of 
existence, it can more easily than 
anything else rouse and influence the 
thinking mind. 

After these considerations, it will 
not be matter for surprise that a man 
who thinks for himself can easily be 
distinguished from the book-philoso- 
pher by the very way in which he 
talks, by his marked earnestness, and 
the originality, directness, and per- 
sonal conviction that stamp all his 
thought and expressions. The book- 
philosopher, on the other hand, lets 
it be seen that everything he has is 
second-hand; that his ideas are like the 
lumber and trash of an old furniture- 
shop, collected together from all 
quarters. Mentally, he is dull and 
pointless—a copy of a copy. His 
literary style is made up of conven- 
tional, nay, vulgar phrases, and terms 
that happen to be current; in this re- 
spect much like a small state where all 
the money that circulates is foreign, 
because it has no coinage of its own. 

Mere experience can as little as 
reading supply the place of thought: 
It stands to thinking in the same re- 
lation in which eating stands to di- 
gestion and assimilation. When ex- 
perience boasts that to its discoveries 
alone is due the advancement of the 
human race, it is as though the mouth 
were to claim the whole credit of 
maintaining the body in health. 

The works of all truly capable 
minds are distinguished by a charac- 
ter of decision and definiteness, which 
means that they are clear and free 


from obscurity. A truly capable 
mind always knows definitely and 
clearly what it is that it wants to ex- 
press, whether its medium is prose, 
verse, or music. Other minds are 
not decisive and not definite; and by 
this they may be known for what 
they are. 

The characteristic sign of a mind 
of the highest order is that it always 
judges at first hand. Everything it 
advances is the result of thinking for 
itself; and this is everywhere evi- 
dent by the way in which it gives its 
thoughts utterance. Such a mind is 
like a prince. In the realm of intel- 
lect its authority is imperial, where- 
as the authority of minds of a lower 
order is delegated only; as may be 
seen in their style, which has no in- 
dependent stamp of its own. 

Every one who really thinks for 
himself is so far like a monarch. His 
position is undelegated and supreme. 
His judgments, like royal decrees, 
spring from his own sovereign power 
and proceed directly from himself. 
He acknowledges authority as little 
as a monarch admits a command; 
he subscribes to nothing but what he 
has himself authorized. The multi- 
tude of common minds, laboring un- 
der all sorts of current opinions, 
authorities, prejudices, is like the 
people, which silently obeys the law 
and accepts orders from above. 

Those who are so zealous and eager 
to settle debated questions by citing 
authorities, are really glad when they 
are able to put the understanding 
and the insight of others into the 
field in place of their own, which are 
wanting. Their number is legion. 
For, as Seneca says, there is no man 
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but prefers belief to the exercise of 
judgment—unusquisque mavult cre- 
dere quam judicare. In their con- 
troversies such people make a pro- 
miscuous use of the weapon of au- 
thority, and strike out at one another 
with it. If any one chances to be- 
come involved in such a contest, he 
will do well not to try reason and 
argument as a mode of defense; for 
against a weapon of that kind these 
people are like Siegfrieds, with a 
skin of horn, and dipped in the 
flood of incapacity for thinking and 
judging. They will meet his attack 
by bringing up their authorities as a 
way of abashing him—argumentum 
ad verecundian, and then cry out that 
they have won the battle. 

In the real world, be it never so 
fair, favorable, and pleasant, we al- 
ways live subject to the law of gravi- 
ty, which we have to be constantly 
overcoming. But in the world of 
intellect we are disembodied spirits 
held in bondage to no such law, and 
free from penury and distress. Thus 
it is that there exists no happiness on 
earth like that which, at the auspi- 
cious moment, a fine and _ fruitful 
mind finds in itself. 

The presence of a thought is like 
the presence of a woman we love. 
We fancy we shall never forget the 
thought nor become indifferent to 
the dear one. But out of sight, out 
of mind! The finest thought runs 
the risk of being irrevocably forgotten 
if we do not write it down, and the 
darling of being deserted if we do not 
marry her. 

There are plenty of thoughts which 
are valuable to the man who thinks 
them; but only a few of them which 


have enough strength to produce re- 
percussive or reflex action—I mean, 
to win the reader’s sympathy after 
they have been put on paper. 

But still it must not be forgotten 
that a true value attaches only to 
what a man has thought in the first 
instance for his own case. Thinkers 
may be classed according as they 
think chiefly for their own case or 
for that of others. The former are 
the genuine independent thinkers; 
they really think and are really in- 
dependent; they are the true philoso- 
phers; they alone are in earnest. The 
pleasure and the happiness of their 
existence consist in thinking. The 
others are the sophists; they want to 
seem that which they are not, and 
seek their happiness in what they 
hope to get from the world. They 
are in earnest about nothing else. To 
which of these two classes a man be- 
longs may be seen by his whole style 
and manner. Lichtenberg is an ex- 
ample of the former class; Herder, 
there can be no doubt, belongs to the 
second. 

When one considers how vast and 
how close to us is the problem of 
existence—this equivocal, tortured, 
fleeting, dream-like existence of ours 
—so vast and so close that a man no 
sooner discovers it than it over- 
shadows and obscures all other prob- 
lems and aims; and when one sees how 
all men, with few and rare exceptions, 
have no clear consciousness of the 
problem, nay, seem to be quite un- 
aware of its presence, but busy them- 
selves with everything rather than 
with this, and live on, taking no 
thought but for the passing day and 
the hardly longer span of their own 
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personal future, either expressly dis- 
carding the problem or else over- 
ready to come to terms with it by 
adopting some system of popular 
metaphysics and letting it satisfy 
them; when, I say, one takes all this 
to heart, one may come to the opin- 
ion that man may be said to be a 
thinking being only in a very remote 
sense, and henceforth feel no spe- 
cial surprise at any trait of human 
thoughtlessness or folly; but know, 
rather, that the normal man’s intel- 
lectual range of vision does indeed 
extend beyond that of the brute, 
whose whole existence is, as it were, 
a continual present, with no con- 
sciousness of the past or the future, 
but not such an immeasurable dis- 
tance as is generally supposed. 
This is, in fact, corroborated by 
the way in which most men converse; 


where their thoughts are found to be 
chopped up fine, like chaff, so that 
for them to spin out a discourse of 
any length is impossible. 

If this world were peopled by really 
thinking beings, it could never be 
that noise. of every kind would be 
allowed such generous limits, as is 
the case with the most horrible and 
at the same time aimless form of it. 
If nature had meant man to think, 
she would not have given him ears; 
or, at any rate, she would have fur- 
nished them with air-tight flaps, 
such as are the enviable possession 
of the bat. But, in truth, man is a 
poor animal like the rest, and his 
powers are meant only to maintain 
him in the struggle for existence; so he 
must needs keep his ears always open, 
to announce of themselves, by night 
as by day, the approach of the pursuer. 


SELF-RELIANCE 


RatpH Wa.tpo EMERSON 


I read the other day some verses 
written by an eminent painter which 
were original and not conventional. 
The soul always hears an admonition 
in such lines, let the subject be what 
it may. The sentiment they instil 
is of more value than any thought 
they may contain. To believe your 
own thought, to believe that what is 
true for you in your private heart is 
true for all men,—that is genius. 
Speak your latent conviction, and it 
shall be the universal sense; for the 
inmost in due time becomes the out- 
most, and our first thought is ren- 
dered back to us by the trumpets of 
the Last Judgment. Familiar as the 


voice of the mind is to each, the high- 
est merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, 
and Milton is that they set at naught 
books and traditions, and spoke not 
what men, but what they thought. 
A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which 
flashes across his mind from within, 
more than the lustre of the firmament 
of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses 
without notice his thought, because 
it is his. In every work of genius we 
recognize our own rejected thoughts; 
they come back to us with a certain 
alienated majesty. Great works of 
art have no more affecting lesson for 
us than this. They teach us to abide 
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by our spontaneous impression with 
good-humored inflexibility then most 
when the whole cry of voices is on the 
other side. Else to-morrow a stranger 
will say with masterly good sense 
precisely what we have thought and 
felt all the time, and we shall be 
forced to take with shame our own 
opinion from another. 

There is a time in every man’s edu- 
cation when he arrives at the convic- 
tion that envy is ignorance; that 
imitation is suicide; that he must 
take himself for better for worse as 
his portion; that though the wide 
universe is full of good, no kernel of 
nourishing corn can come to him but 
through his toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given to him 
to till. The power which resides in 
him is new in nature, and none but he 
knows what that is which he can do, 
nor does he know until he has tried. 
Not for nothing one face, one charac- 
ter, one fact, makes much impression 
on him and another none. ‘This 
sculpture in the memory is not with- 
out preéstablished harmony. The 
eye was placed where one ray should 
fall, that it might testify of that 
particular ray. We but half ex- 
press ourselves, and are ashamed 
of that divine idea which each of us 
represents. It may be safely in- 
trusted as proportionate and of good 
issues, so it be faithfully imparted, 
but God will not have his work made 
manifest by cowards. A man is re- 
lieved and gay when he has put his 
heart into his work and done his 
best; but what he has said or done 
otherwise shall give him no peace. 
It is a deliverance which does not 
deliver. In the attempt his genius 


deserts him; no muse befriends; no 
invention, no hope. 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates 
to that iron string. Accept the place 
the divine providence has found for 
you, the society of your contempo- 
raries, the connection of events. 
Great men have always done so, and 
confided themselves childlike to the 
genius of their age, betraying their 
perception that the absolutely trust- 
worthy was seated at their heart, 
working through their hands, pre- 
dominating in all their being. And 
we are now men, and must accept in 
the highest mind the same. tran- 
scendent destiny; and not minors and 
invalids in a protected corner, not 
cowards fleeing before a revolution, 
but guides, redeemers, and_bene- 
factors, obeying the Almighty effort 
and advancing on Chaos and the 
Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields 
us on this text in the face and be- 
havior of children, babes, and even 
brutes! That divided and rebel mind, 
that distrust of a sentiment because 
our arithmetic has computed the 
strength and means opposed to our 
purpose, these have not. Their mind 
being whole, their eye is as yet un- 
conquered, and when we look in their 
faces we are disconcerted. Infancy 
conforms to nobody; all conform to 
it; so that one babe commonly makes 
four or five out of the adults who 
prattle and play to it. So God has 
armed youth and puberty and man- 
hood no less with its own piquancy 
and charm, and made it enviable and 
gracious and its claims not to be put 
by, if it will stand by itself. Do 
not think the youth has no force, 
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because he cannot speak to you and 
me. Hark! in the next room his voice 
is sufhiciently clear and emphatic. It 
seems he knows how to speak to 
his contemporaries. Bashful or bold 
then, he will know how to make us 
seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are 
sure of a dinner, and would disdain as 
much as a lord to do or say aught to 
conciliate one, is the healthy attitude 
of human nature. A boy isin the par- 
lor what the pit is in the playhouse; 
independent, irresponsible, looking 
out from his corner on such people and 
facts as pass by, he tries and sen- 
tences them on their merits, in the 
swift, summary way of boys, as good, 
bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, trou- 
blesome. He cumbers himself never 
about consequences, about interests; 
he gives an independent, genuine 
verdict. You must court him; he 
does not court you. But the man is 
as it were clapped into jail by his 
consciousness. As soon as he has 
once acted or spoken with éclat he is 
a committed person, watched by the 
sympathy or the hatred of hundreds, 
whose affections must now enter into 
his account. There is no Lethe for 
this. Ah, that he could pass again 
into his neutrality! Who can thus 
avoid all pledges and, having ob- 
served, observe again from the same 
unaffected, unbiased, unbribable, un- 
affrighted innocence,—must always 
be formidable. He would utter 
opinions on all passing affairs, which 
being seen to be not private but 
necessary, would sink like darts into 
the ear of men and put them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear 
in solitude, but they grow faint and 


inaudible as we enter into the world. 
Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of 
its members. Society is a joint-stock 
company, in which the members 
agree, for the better securing of his 
bread to each shareholder, to sur- 
render the liberty and culture of the 
eater. The virtue in most request is 
conformity. Self-reliance is its aver- 
sion. It loves not realities and crea- 
tors, but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man, must be a 
nonconformist. He who would gather 
immortal palms must not be hindered 
by the name of goodness, but must 
explore if it be goodness. Nothing is 
at last sacred but the integrity. of 
your own mind. Absolve you to 
yourself, and you shall have the 
suffrage of the world. I remember 
an answer which when quite young 
I was prompted to make to a valued 
adviser who was wont to importune 
me with the dear old doctrines of 
the church. On my saying, ‘What 
have I to do with the sacredness of 
traditions, if I live wholly from with- 
in?’ my friend suggested, —“‘ But these 
impulses may be from below, not 
from above.” I replied, “They do not 
seem to me to be such; but if I am the 
Devil’s child, I will live then from the 
Devil.” No law can be sacred to me 
but that of my nature. Good and 
bad are but names very readily 
transferable to that or this; the only 
right is what is after my constitution; 
the only wrong what is against it. 
A man is to carry himself in the 
presence of all opposition as if 
everything were titular and ephem- 
eral but he. I am ashamed to 
think how easily we capitulate to 
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badges and names, to large societies 
and dead institutions. Every decent 
and well-spoken individual affects 
and sways me more than is right. 
I ought to go upright and vital, and 
speak the rude truth in all ways. 
If malice and vanity wear the coat 
of philanthropy, shall that pass? If 
an angry bigot assumes this bounti- 
ful cause of Abolition, and comes to 
me with his last news from Barba- 
does, why should I not say to him, 
“Go love thy infant; love thy wood- 
chopper; be good-natured and mod- 
est; have that grace; and never var- 
nish your hard, uncharitable am- 
bition with this incredible tender- 
ness for black folk a thousand miles 
off. Thy love afar is spite at home.” 
Rough and graceless would be such 
greeting, but truth is handsomer than 
the affectation of love. Your good- 
ness must have some edge to it,— 
else it is none. The doctrine of 
hatred must be preached, as the 
counteraction of the doctrine of love, 
when that pules and whines. I shun 
father and mother and wife and 
brother when my genius calls me. 
I would write on the lintels of the 
door-post, Whim. I hope it is some- 
what better than whim at last, but 
we cannot spend the day in explana- 
tion. Expect me not to show cause 
why I seek or why I exclude company. 
Then again, do not tell me, as a good 
man did to-day, of my obligation to 
put all poor men in good situations. 
Are they my poor? I tell thee, thou 
foolish philanthropist, that I grudge 
the dollar, the dime, the cent I give 
to such men as do not belong to me 
and to whom I do not belong. ‘There 
is a class of persons to whom by all 


spiritual affinity I am bought and 
sold; for them I will go to prison if 
need be; but your miscellaneous 
popular charities; the education at 
college of fools; the building of meet- 
ing-houses to the vain end to which 
many now stand; alms to sots, and 
the thousand-fold Relief Societies;— 
though I confess with shame I some- 
times succumb and give the dollar, it 
is a wicked dollar, which by and by I 
shall have the manhood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular es- 
timate, rather the exception than 
the rule. There is the man and his 
virtues. Men do what is called a 
good action, as some piece of courage 
or charity, much as’ they would pay 
a fine in expiation of daily non- 
appearance on parade. Their works 
are done as an apology or extenua- 
tion of their living in the world,—as 
invalids and the insane pay a high 
board. ‘Their virtues are penances. 
I do not wish to expiate, but to live. 
My life is for itself and not for a 
spectacle. I much prefer that it 
should be of a lower strain, so it be 
genuine and equal, than that it 
should be glittering and unsteady. 
I wish it to be sound and sweet, and 
not to need diet and bleeding. I ask 
primary evidence that you are a man, 
and refuse this appeal from the man 
to his actions. I know that for my- 
self it makes no difference whether I 
do or forbear those actions which are 
reckoned excellent. I cannot consent 
to pay for a privilege where I have 
intrinsic right. Few and mean as my 
gifts may be, I actually am, and do 
not need for my own assurance or the 
assurance of my fellows any second- 
ary testimony. 
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What I must do is all that con- 
cerns me, not what the people think. 
This rule, equally arduous in actual 
and in intellectual life, may serve for 
the whole distinction between great- 
ness and meanness. It is the harder 
because you will always find those 
who think they know what is your 
duty better than you know it. It is 
easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to 
usages that have become dead to you 
is that it scatters your force. It loses 
your time and blurs the impression 
of your character. If you maintain 
a dead church, contribute to a dead 
Bible-society, vote with a great party 
either for the government or against 
it, spread your table like base house- 
keepers,—under all these screens I 
have difficulty to detect the precise 
man you are: and of course so much 
force is withdrawn from all your 
proper life. But do your work, and 
I shall know you. Do your work, 
and you shall reinforce yourself. A 
man must consider what a blindman’s 
buff is this game of conformity. If 
I know your sect I anticipate your 
argument. I hear a preacher an- 
nounce for his text and topic the ex- 
pediency of one of the institutions of 
his church. Do I not know before- 
hand that not possibly can he say a 
new and spontaneous word? Do I 
not know that with all this ostenta- 
tion of examining the grounds of the 
institution he will do no such thing? 
Do I not know that he is pledged to 


himself not to look but at one side, 
the permitted side, not as a man, but 
as a parish minister? He is a re- 
tained attorney, and these airs of the 
bench are the emptiest affectation. 
Well, most men have bound their 
eyes with.one or another handker- 
chief, and attached themselves to 
some one of these communities of 
opinion. This conformity makes 
them not false in a few particulars, 
authors of a few lies, but false in all 
particulars. Their every truth is 
not quite true. Their two is not the 
real two, their four not the real four; 
so that every word they say chagrins 
us and we know not where to begin 
to set them right. Meantime nature 
is not slow to equip us in the prison- 
uniform of the party to which we ad- 
here. We come to wear one cut of 
face and figure, and acquire by de- 
grees the gentlest asinine expression. 
There is a mortifying experience in 
particular, which does not fail to 
wreak itself also in the general his- 
tory; I mean the “foolish face of 
praise,” the forced smile which we 
put cn in company where we do not 
feel at ease, in answer to conversa- 
tion which does not interest us. The 
muscles, not spontaneously moved 
but moved by a low usurping wilful- 
ness, grow tight about the outline of 
the face, with the most disagreeable 
sensation. 

For nonconformity the world whips 
you with its displeasure. And there- 
fore a man must know how to es- 
timate a sour face. The by-standers 
look askance on him in the public 
street or in the friend’s parlor. If 
this aversion had its origin in con- 
tempt and resistance like his own he 
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might well go home with a sad 
countenance; but the sour faces of 
the multitude, like their sweet faces, 
have no deep cause, but are put on 
and off as the wind blows and a news- 
paper directs. Yet is the discontent 
of the multitude more formidable 
than that of the senate and the col- 
lege. It is easy enough for a firm man 
who knows the world to brook the 
rage of the cultivated classes. Their 
rage is decorous and prudent, for 
they are timid, as being very vul- 
nerable themselves. But when to 
their feminine rage the indignation 
of the people is added, when the ig- 
norant and the poor are aroused, 
when the unintelligent brute force 
that lies at the bottom of society is 
made to growl and mow, it needs the 
habit of magnanimity and religion 
to treat it godlike as a trifle of no 
concernment. 

The other terror that scares us 
from self-trust is our. consistency; 
a reverence for our past act or word 
because the eyes of others have no 
other data for computing our orbit 
than our past acts, and we are loth 
to disappoint them. 

But why should you keep your 
head over your shoulder? Why drag 
about this corpse of your memory, 


lest you contradict somewhat you, 


have stated in this or that public 
place? Suppose you should contra- 
dict yourself; what then? It seems 
to be a rule of wisdom never to rely 
on your memory alone, scarcely even 
in acts of pure memory, but to bring 
the past for judgment into the thou- 
sand-eyed present, and live ever in 
a new day. In your metaphysics 
you have denied personality to the 


Deity, yet when the devout motions 
of the soul come, yield to them heart 
and life, though they should clothe 
God with shape and color. Leave 
your theory, as Joseph his coat in 
the hand of the harlot, and flee. 

A foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds, adored by lit- 
tle statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. With consistency a great 
soul has simply nothing to do. He 
may as well concern himself with his 
shadow on the wall. Speak what you 
think now in hard words and to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks 
in hard words again, though it con- 
tradict every thing you said to-day. 
——“‘Ah, so you shall be sure to be 
misunderstood.’ —Is it so bad then 
to be misunderstood? Pythagoras 
was misunderstood, and _ Socrates, 
and Jesus, and Luther, and Coper- 
nicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and 
every pure and wise spirit that ever 
took flesh. To be great is to be mis- 
understood. 

I suppose no man can violate his 
nature. All the sallies of his will are 
rounded in by the law of his being, 
as the inequalities of Andes and 
Himmaleh are insignificant in the 
curve of the sphere. Nor does it mat- 
ter how you gauge and try him. A 
character is like an acrostic or Alex- 
andrian stanza;—read it forward, 
backward, or across, it still spells the 
same thing. In this pleasing contrite 
wood-life which God allows me, let 
me record day by day my honest 
thought without prospect or retro- 
spect, and, I cannot doubt, it will 
be found symmetrical, though I mean 
it not and see it not. My book should 
smell of pines and resound with the 
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hum of insects. The swallow over 
my window should interweave that 
thread or straw he carries in his bill 
into my web also. We pass for what 
we are. Character teaches above 
our wills. Men imagine that they 
communicate their virtue or vice 
only by overt actions, and do not 
see that virtue or vice emit a breath 
every moment. 

There will be an agreement in 
whatever variety of actions, so they 
be each honest and natural in their 
hour. For of one will, the actions 
will be harmonious, however unlike 
they seem. These varieties are lost 
sight of at a little distance, at a little 
height of thought. One tendency 
unites them all. The voyage of the 
best ship is a zigzag line of a hundred 
tacks. See the line from a sufficient 
distance, and it straightens itself to 
the average tendency. Your genuine 
action will explain itself and will ex- 
plain your other genuine actions. 
Your conformity explains nothing. 
Act singly, and what you have al- 
ready done singly will justify you 
now. Greatness appeals to the fu- 
ture. If I can be firm enough to-day 
to do right and scorn eyes, I must 
have done so much right before as to 
defend me now. Be it how it will, 
do right now. Always scorn appear- 
ances and you always may. ‘The 
force of character is cumulative. All 
the foregone days of virtue work 
their health into this. What makes 
the majesty of the heroes of the 
senate and the field, which so fills 
the imagination? ‘The consciousness 
of a train of great days and victories 
behind. They shed a united light on 
the advancing actor. He is attended 


as by a visible escort of angels. That 
is it which throws thunder into 
Chatham’s voice, and dignity into 
Washington’s port, and America into 
Adams’s eye. Honor is venerable to 
us because it is no ephemera. It is 
always ancient virtue. We worship 
it to-day because it is not of to-day. 
We love it and pay it homage be- 
cause it is not a trap for our love and 
homage, but is self-dependent, self- 
derived, and therefore of an old im- 
maculate pedigree, even if shown in 
a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard 
the last of conformity and consist- 
ency. Let the words be gazetted and 
ridiculous henceforward. Instead of 
the gong for dinner, let us hear a 
whistle from the Spartan fife. Let us 
never bow and apologize more. A 
great man is coming to eat at my 
house. I do not wish to please him, 
but I wish that he should wish ‘to 
please me. I will stand here for hu- 
manity, and though I would make it 
kind, I would make it true. Let us 
affront and reprimand the smooth 
mediocrity and squalid contentment 
of the times, and hurl in the face of 
custom and trade and office, the fact 
which is the upshot of all history, 
that there is a great responsible 


Thinker and Actor working wher- 


ever a man works; that a true man 
belongs to no other time or place, but 
is the centre of things. Where he is 
there is nature. He measures you 
and all men and all events. Or- 
dinarily, every body in society re- 
minds us of somewhat else, or of 
some other person. Character, reali- 
ty, reminds you of nothing else; it 
takes place of the whole creation. 
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The man must be so much that he 
must make all circumstances indif- 
ferent. Every true man is a cause, 
a country, and an age; requires in- 
finite spaces and numbers and time 
fully to accomplish his design;—and 
posterity seems to follow his steps 
as a train of clients. A man Cesar 
is born, and for ages after we have a 
Roman Empire. Christ is born, and 
millions of minds so grow and cleave 
to his genius that he is confounded 
with virtue and the possible of man. 
An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man; as Monachism, 
of the Hermit Antony; the Reforma- 
tion, of Luther; Quakerism, of Fox; 
Methodism, of Wesley; Abolition, of 
Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called “‘the 
height of Rome’’; and all history re- 
solves itself very easily into the bi- 
ography of a few stout and earnest 
persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, 
and keep things under his feet. Let 
him not peep or steal, or skulk up 
and down with the air of a charity- 
boy, a bastard, or an interloper in 
the world which exists for him. But 
the man in the street, finding no 
worth in himself which corresponds 
to the force which built a tower or 
sculptured a marble god, feels poor 
when he looks on these. To him a 
palace, a statue, or a costly book 
have an alien and forbidding air, much 
like a gay equipage, and seem to say 
like that, ““Who are you, Sir?” Yet 
they all are his, suitors for his notice, 
petitioners to his faculties that they 
will come out and take possession. 
The picture waits for my verdict; it 
is not to command me, but I am to 
settle its claims to praise. That pop- 


ular fable of the sot who was picked 
up dead-drunk in the street, carried 
to the duke’s house, washed and 
dressed and laid in the duke’s bed, 
and, on his waking, treated with all 
obsequious ceremony like the duke, 
and assured that he had been insane, 
owes its popularity to the fact that 
it symbolizes so well the state of man, 
who is in the world a sort of sot, but 
now and then wakes up, exercises his 
reason and finds himself a true prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and syco- 
phantic. In history our imagination 
plays us false. Kingdom and lord- 
ship, power and estate, are a gaudier 
vocabulary than private John and 
Edward in a small house and com- 
mon day’s work; but the things of 
life are the same to both; the sum 
total of both is the same. Why all 
this deference to Alfred and Scan- 
derbeg and Gustavus? Suppose they 
were virtuous; did they wear out 
virtue? As great a stake depends on 
your private act to-day as followed 
their public and renowned steps. 
When private men shall act with 
original views, the lustre will be 
transferred from the actions of kings 
to those of gentlemen. 

The world has been instructed by 
its kings, who have so magnetized 
the eyes of nations. It has been 
taught by this colossal symbol the 
mutual reverence that is due from 
man to man. ‘The joyful loyalty 
with which men have everywhere 
suffered the king, the noble, or the 
great proprietor to walk among them 
by a law of his own, make his own 
scale of men and things and reverse 
theirs, pay for benefits not with 
money, but with honor, and represent 
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the law in his person, was the hiero- 
glyphic by which they obscurely 
signified their consciousness of their 
own right and comeliness, the right 
of every man. 

The magnetism which all original 
action exerts is explained when we 
inquire the reason of self-trust. Who 
is the Trustee? What is the aborigi- 
nal Self, on which a universal reli- 
ance may be grounded? What is the 
nature and power of that science- 
baffling star, without parallax, with- 
out calculable elements, which shoots 
a ray of beauty even into trivial and 
impure actions, if the least mark of 
independence appear? ‘The inquiry 
leads us to that source, at once the 
essence of genius, of virtue, and of 
life, which we call Spontaneity or 
Instinct. We denote this primary 
wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later 
teachings are tuitions. In that deep 
force, the last fact behind which 
analysis cannot go, all things find 
their common origin. For the sense 
of being which in calm hours rises, 
we know not how, in the soul, is not 
diverse from things, from space, from 
light, from time, from man, but one 
with them and proceeds obviously 
from the same source whence their 
life and being also proceed. We 
first share the life by which things 
exist and afterwards see them as 
appearances in nature and forget 
that we have shared their cause. 
Here is the fountain of action and of 
thought. Here are the lungs of that 
inspiration which giveth man wis- 
dom and which cannot be denied 
without impiety and atheism. We 
lie in the lap of immense intelligence, 
which makes us receivers of its truth 


and organs of its activity. When we 
discern justice, when we discern truth, 
we do nothing of ourselves, but al- 
low a passage to its beams. If we 
ask whence this comes, if we seek 
to pry into: the soul that causes, all 
philosophy is at fault. Its presence 
or its absence is all we can affirm. 
Every man discriminates between the 
voluntary acts of his mind and his 
involuntary perceptions, and knows 
that to his involuntary perceptions a 
perfect faith is due. He may err in 
the expression of them, but he knows 
that these things are so, like day and 
night, not to be disputed. My wil- 
ful actions and acquisitions are but 
roving;—the idlest reverie, the faint- 
est native emotion, command my 
curiosity and respect. Thoughtless 
people contradict as readily the state- 
ment of perceptions as of opinions, or 
rather much more readily; for they 
do not distinguish between percep- 
tion and notion. They fancy that I 
choose to see this or that thing. But 
perception is not whimsical, but fatal. 
If I see a trait, my children will see 
it after me, and in course of time all 
mankind,—although it may chance 
that no one has seen it before me. 
For my perception of it is as much a 
fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the 
divine spirit are so pure that it is 
profane to seek to interpose helps. 
It must be that when God speaketh 
he should communicate, not one 
thing, but all things; should fill the 
world with his voice; should scatter 
forth light, nature, time, souls, from 
the centre of the present thought; 
and new date and new create the 
whole. Whenever a mind is simple 
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and receives a divine wisdom, old 
things pass away,—means, teachers, 
texts, temples fall; it lives now, and 
absorbs past and future into the 
present hour. All things are made 
sacred by relation to it,—one as much 
as another. All things are dissolved 
to their centre by their cause, and in 
the universal miracle petty and par- 
ticular miracles disappear. If there- 
fore a man claims to know and speak 
of God and carries you backward to 
the phraseology of some old mould- 
ered nation in another country, in 
another world, believe him not. Is 
the acorn better than the oak which 
is its fulness and completion? Is the 
parent better than the child into 
whom he has cast his ripened being? 
Whence then this worship of the past? 
The centuries are conspirators against 
the sanity and authority of the soul. 
Time and space are but physiologi- 
cal colors which the eye makes, but 
the soul is light: where it is, is day; 
where it was, is night; and history is 
an impertinence and an injury if it 
be anything more than a cheerful 
apologue or parable of my being and 
becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is 
no longer upright; he dares not say 
“T think,” “I am,” but quotes some 
saint or sage. He is ashamed before 
the blade of grass or the blowing 
rose. These roses under my window 
make no reference to former roses or 
to better ones; they are for what they 
are; they exist with God to-day. 
There is no time to them. There is 
simply the rose; it is perfect in every 
moment of its existence. Before a 
leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; 
in the full-blown flower there is no 


more; in the leafless root there is no 
less. Its nature is satisfied and it 
satisfies nature in all moments alike. 
But man postpones or remembers; 
he does not live in the present, but 
with reverted eye laments the past, or 
heedless of the riches that surround 
him, stands on tiptoe to foresee the 
future. He cannot be happy and 
strong until he too lives with nature 
in the present, above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet 
see what strong intellects dare not 
yet hear God himself unless he speak 
the phraseology of I know not what 
David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We 
shall not always set so great a price 
on a few texts, on a few lives. We 
are like children who repeat by rote 
the sentences of grandames and tu- 
tors, and, as they grow older, of the 
men of talents and character they 
chance to see,—painfully. recollecting 
the exact words they spoke; after- 
wards, when they come into the 
point of view which those had who 
uttered these sayings, they under- 
stand them-and are willing to let the 
words go; for at any time they can 
use words as good when occasion 
comes. If we live truly, we shall see 
truly. It is as easy for the strong 
man to be strong, as it is for the weak 
to be weak. When we have new 
perception, we shall gladly disburden 
the memory of its hoarded treasures 


-as old rubbish. When a man lives 


with God, his voice shall be as sweet 
as the murmur of the brook and the 
rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth 
on this subject remains unsaid; prob- 
ably cannot be said; for all that we 
say is the far-off remembering of the 
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intuition. That thought by what I 
can now nearest approach to say it, 
is this. When good is near you, 
when you have life in yourself, it is 
not by any known or accustomed way; 
you shall not discern the footprints 
of any other; you shall not see the 
face of man; you shall not hear any 
name;—the way, the thought, the 
good, shall be wholly strange and 
new. It shall exclude example and 
experience. You take the way from 
man, not to man. All persons that 
ever existed are its forgotten minis- 
ters. Fear and hope are alike be- 
neath it. There is somewhat low 
even in hope. In the hour of vision 
there is nothing that can be called 
gratitude, nor properly joy. The 
soul raised over passion beholds 
identity and eternal causation, per- 
ceives the self-existence of Truth and 
Right, and calms itself with knowing 
that all things go well. Vast spaces 
of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, the 
South Sea; long intervals of time, 
years, centuries, are of no account. 
This which I think and feel underlay 
every former state of life and cir- 
cumstances, as it does underlie my 
present, and what is called life and 
what is called death. 

Life only avails, not the having 
lived. Power ceases in the instant of 
repose; it resides in the moment of 
transition from a past to a new state, 
in the shooting of the gulf, in the 
darting to an aim. This one fact the 
world hates; that the soul becomes; 
for that forever degrades the past, 
turns all riches to poverty, all repu- 
tation to a shame, confounds the 
saint with the rogue, shoves Jesus 
and Judas equally aside. Why then 


do we prate of self-reliance? Inas- 
much as the soul is present there will 
be power not confident but agent. To 
talk of reliance is a poor external way 
of speaking. Speak rather of that 
which relies because it works and is. 
Who has ‘more obedience than I 
masters me, though he should not 
raise his finger. Round him I must 
revolve by the gravitation of spirits. 
We fancy it rhetoric when we speak of 
eminent virtue. We do not yet see 
that virtue is Height, and that a man 
or a company of men, plastic and 
permeable to principles, by the law 
of nature must overpower and ride 
all cities, nations, kings, rich men, 
poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we 
so quickly reach on this, as on every 
topic, the resolution of all into the 
everblessed One. Self-existence is the 
attribute of the Supreme Cause, and 
it constitutes the measure of good 
by the degree in which it enters into 
all lower forms. All things real are 
so by so much virtue as they con- 
tain. Commerce, husbandry, hunt- 
ing, whaling, war, eloquence, per- 
sonal weight, are somewhat, and 
engage my respect as examples of its 
presence and impure action. I see 
the same law working in nature for 
conservation and growth. Power is, 
in nature, the essential measure of 
right. Nature suffers nothing to re- 
main in her kingdoms which cannot 
help itself. The genesis and matura- 
tion of a planet, its poise and orbit, 
the bended tree recovering itself from 
the strong wind, the vital resources 
of every animal and vegetable, are 
demonstrations of the self-sufficing 
and therefore self-relying soul. 
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Thus all concentrates: let us not 
rove; let us sit at home with the 
cause. Let us stun and astonish 
the intruding rabble of men and 
books and institutions by a simple 
declaration of the divine fact. Bid 
the invaders take the shoes from off 
their feet, for God is here within. Let 
our simplicity judge them, and our 
docility to our own law demonstrate 
the poverty of nature and fortune 
beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does 
not stand in awe of man, nor is his 
genius admonished to stay at home, 
to put itself in communication with 
the internal ocean, but it goes abroad 
to beg a cup of water of the urns of 
other men. We must go alone. I 
like the silent church before the serv- 
ice begins, better than any preach- 
ing. How far off, how cool, how 
- chaste the persons-look, begirt each 
one with a precinct or sanctuary! 
So let us always sit. Why should we 
assume the faults of our friend, or 
wife, or father, or child, because 
they sit around our hearth, or are 
said to have the same blood? All 
men have my blood and I all men’s: 
Not for that will I adopt their petu- 
lance or folly, even to the extent of 
being ashamed of it. But your iso- 
lation must not be mechanical, but 
spiritual, that is, must be elevation. 
At times the whole world seems to be 
in conspiracy to importune you with 
emphatic trifles. Friend, climate, 
child, sickness, fear, want, charity, 
all knock at once at thy closet door 
and say,—“Come out unto us.”” But 
keep thy state; come not into their 
confusion. The power men possess 
to annoy me I give them by a weak 


curiosity. No man can come near 
me but through my act. ‘‘What we 
love that we have, but by desire we 
bereave ourselves of the love.’ 

If we cannot at once rise to the 
sanctities of obedience and faith, let us 
at least resist our temptations; let us 
enter into the state of war and wake 
Thor and Woden, courage and con- 
stancy,inour Saxon breasts. This is to 
be done in our smooth times by speak- 
ing the truth. Check this lying hos- 
pitality and lying affection. Live no 
longer to the expectation of these 
deceived and deceiving people with 
whom we converse. Say to them, “O 
father, O mother, O wife, O brother, 
O friend, I have lived with you after 
appearances hitherto. Henceforward 
ITamthe truth’s. Beit known unto you 
that henceforward I obey no law less 
than the eternal law. I will have no 
covenants but proximities. I shall 
endeavor to nourish my parents, to 
support my family, to be the chaste 
husband of one wife,—but these re- 
lations I must fill after a new and 
unprecedented way. I appeal from 
your customs. I must be myself. I 
cannot break myself any longer for 
you, or you. If you can love me for 
what I am, we shall be the happier. 
If you cannot, I will still seek to de- 
serve that you should. I will not 
hide my tastes or aversions. I will 
so trust that what is deep is holy, that 
I will do strongly before the sun and 
moon whatever inly rejoices me and 
the heart appoints. If you are noble, 
I will love you; if you are not, I will 
not hurt you and myself by hypo- 
critical attentions. If you are true, 
but not in the same truth with me, 
cleave to your companions; I will 
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seek my own. I do this not selfishly 
but humbly and truly. It is alike 
your interest, and mine, and all men’s 
however long we have dwelt in lies, 
to live in truth. Does this sound 
harsh to-day? You will soon love 
what is dictated by your nature as 
well as mine, and if we follow the 
truth it will bring us out safe at last.” 
—But so may you give these friends 
pain. Yes, but I cannot sell my lib- 
erty and my power, to save their 
sensibility. Besides, all persons have 
their moments of reason, when they 
look out into the region of absolute 
truth; then will they justify me and 
do the same thing. 

The populace think that your re- 
jection of popular standards is a re- 
jection of all standard, and mere 
antinomianism; and the bold sensu- 
alist willusethename of philosophy to 
gild his crimes. But the law of con- 
sciousness abides. There are two con- 
fessionals, in one or the other of 
which we must be shriven. You may 
fulfil your round of duties by clearing 
yourself in the direct or in the reflex 
way. Consider whether you have 
satished your relations to father, 
mother, cousin, neighbor, town, cat 
and dog—whether any of these can 
upbraid you. But I may also neg- 
lect this reflex standard and absolve 
me to myself. I have my own stern 
claims and perfect circle. It denies 
the name of duty to many offices 
that are called duties. But if I can 
discharge its debts it enables me to 
dispense with the popularcode. If any 
one imagines that this law is lax, let 
him keep its commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something 
godlike in him who has cast off the 


common motives of humanity and 
has ventured to trust himself for a 
taskmaster. High be his heart, 
faithful his will, clear his sight, that 
he may in good earnest be doctrine, 
society, law, to himself, that a simple 
purpose may be to him as strong as 
iron necessity is to others! 

If any man consider the present 
aspects of what is called by distinc- 
tion society, he will see the need of 
these ethics. The sinew and heart of 
man seem to be drawn out, and we 
are become timorous, desponding 
whimperers. We are afraid of truth, 
afraid of fortune, afraid of death, and 
afraid of each other. Our age yields 
no great and perfect persons. We 
want men and women who shall reno- 
vate life and our social state, but we 
see that most natures are insolvent, 
cannot satisfy their own wants, have 
an ambition out of all proportion to ~ 
their practical force and do lean and 
beg day and night continually. Our 
housekeeping is mendicant, our arts, 
our occupations, our marriages, our 
religion we have not chosen, but 
society has chosen for us. We are 
parlor soldiers. We shun the rugged 
battle of fate, where strength is born. 

If our young men miscarry in 
their first enterprises they lose all 
heart. If the young merchant fails, 
men say he is ruined. If the finest 
genius studies at one of our colleges 
and is not installed in an office within 
one year afterwards in the cities or 
suburbs of Boston or New York, it 
seems to his friends and to himself 
that he is right in being disheartened 
and in complaining the rest of his 
life. A sturdy lad from New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont, who in turn tries 
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all the professions, who teams it, 
farms it, peddles, keeps a school, 
preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to 
Congress, buys a township, and so 
forth, in successive years, and always 
like a cat falls on his feet, is worth 
a hundred of these city dolls. He 
walks abreast with his days and 
feels no shame in not “studying a 
profession,” for he does not post- 
pone his life, but lives already. He 
has not one chance, but a hundred 
chances. Let a Stoic open the re- 
sources of man and tell men they 
are not leaning willows, but can and 
must detach themselves; that with 
the exercise of self-trust, new powers 
shall appear; that a man is the word 
made flesh, born to shed healing to 
the nations; that he should be 
ashamed of our compassion, and 
that the moment he acts from him- 
self, tossing the laws, the books, 
idolatries and customs out of the 
window, we pity him no more but 
thank and revere him;—and that 
teacher shall restore the life of man to 
splendor and make his name dear to 
all history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self- 
reliance must work a revolution in 
all the offices and relations of men; 
in their religion; in their education; 
intheir pursuits; their modes of living; 
their association; in their property; 
in their speculative views. 

1. In what prayers do men allow 
themselves! That which they call a 
holy office is not so much as brave 
and manly. Prayer looks abroad 
and asks for some foreign addition to 
come through some foreign virtue, 
and loses itself in endless mazes of 
natural and supernatural, and media- 


torial and miraculous. Prayer that 
craves a particular commodity, any- 
thing less than all good, is vicious. 
Prayer is the contemplation of the 
facts of life from the highest point of 
view. It is the soliloquy of a behold- 
ing and jubilant soul. It is the spirit 
of God pronouncing his works good. 
But prayer as a means to effect a 
private end is meanness and theft. 
It supposes dualism and not unity in 
nature and consciousness. As soon 
as the man is at one with God, he will 
not beg. He will then see prayer in 
all action. The prayer of the farmer 
kneeling in his field to weed it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeling with the 
stroke of his oar, are true prayers 
heard throughout nature, though for 
cheap ends. Caratach, in Fletcher’s 
“Bonduca,”’ when admonished to in- 
quire the mind of the god Audate, 
replies, — 


His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors; 
Our valors are our best gods. 


Another sort of false prayers are 
our regrets. Discontent is the want 
of self-reliance: it is infirmity of will. 
Regret calamities if you can thereby 
help the sufferer; if not, attend your 
own work and already the evil be- 
gins to be repaired.. Our sympathy 
is just as base. We come to them 
who weep foolishly and sit down and 
cry for company, instead of impart- 
ing to them truth and health in 
rough electric shocks, putting them 
once more in communication. with 
their own reason. ‘The secret of 
fortune is joy in our hands. Wel- 
come evermore to gods and men is 
the self-helping man. For him all 
doors are flung wide; him all tongues 
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greet, all honors crown, all eyes fol- 
low with desire. Our love goes out 
to him and embraces him because 
he did not need it. We solicitously 
and apologetically caress and cele- 
brate him because he held on his way 
and scorned our disapprobation. The 
gods love him because men hated 
him. “To the persevering mortal,” 
said Zoroaster, ‘“‘the blessed Im- 
mortals are swift.” 

As men’s prayers are a disease of 
the will, so are their creeds a disease 
of intellect. They say with those 
foolish Israelites, ‘‘Let not God 
speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, 
speak any man with us, and we will 
obey.” Everywhere I am hindered 
of meeting God in my brother, be- 
cause he has shut his own temple 
doors and recites fables merely of 
his brother’s, or his brother’s broth- 
er’s God. Every new mind is a new 
classification. If it prove a mind of 
uncommon activity and power, a 
Locke, a Lavoisier, a Hutton, a 
Bentham, a Fourier, it imposes its 
classification on other men, and lo! a 
new system. In proportion to the 
depth of the thought, and so to the 
number of the objects it touches and 
brings within reach of the pupil, is 
his complacency. But chiefly is this 
apparent in creeds and churches, 
which are also classifications of some 
powerful mind acting on the elemen- 
tal thought of duty and man’s rela- 
tion to the Highest. Such is Cal- 
vinism, Quakerism, Swedenborgism. 
The pupil takes the same delight in 
subordinating everything to the new 
terminology as a girl who has just 
learned botany in seeing a new earth 
and new seasons thereby. It will 


happen for a time that the pupil will 
find his intellectual power has grown 
by the study of his master’s mind. 
But in all unbalanced minds the 
classification is idolized, passes for 
the end and not for a:speedily exhaust- 
ible means,.so that the walls of the 
system blend to their eye in the re- 
mote horizon with the walls of the 
universe; the luminaries of heaven 
seem to them hung on the arch their 
master built. They cannot imagine 
how you aliens have any right to 
see,—how you can see; “It must be 
somehow that you stole the light 
from us.” They do not yet perceive 
that light, unsystematic, indomi- 
table, will break into any cabin, even 
into theirs. Let them chirp awhile 
and call it their own. If they are 
honest and do well, presently their 
neat new pinfold will be too strait 
and low, will crack, will lean, will 
rot and vanish, and the immortal 
light, all young and joyful, million- 
orbed, million-colored, will beam 
over the universe as on the first 
morning. 

2. It is for want of self-culture that 
the superstition of Travelling, whose 
idols are Italy, England, Egypt, re- 
tains its fascination for all educated 
Americans. They who made Eng- 
land, Italy, or Greece venerable in 
the imagination, did so by sticking 
fast where they were, like an axis of 
the earth. In manly hours we feel 
that duty is our place. The soul is 
no traveller; the wise man stays at 
home, and when his necessities, his 
duties, on any occasion call him from 
his house, or into foreign lands, he is 
at home still and shall make men 
sensible by the expression of his 
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countenance that he goes, the mis- 
sionary of wisdom and virtue, and 
visits cities and men like a sovereign 
and not like an interloper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the 
circumnavigation of the globe for 
the purposes of art, of study, and 
benevolence, so that the man is 
first domesticated, or does not go 
abroad with the hope of finding some- 
what greater than he knows. He 
who travels to be amused, or to get 


somewhat which he does not carry, ” 


travels away from himself, and grows 
old even in youth among old things. 
In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and 
mind have become old and dilapidat- 
ed as they. He carries ruins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. 
Our first journeys discover to us the 
indifference of places. At home I 
dream that at Naples, at Rome, I 
can be intoxicated with beauty and 
lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, 
embrace my friends, embark on the 
sea and at last wake up in Naples, 
and there beside me is the stern fact, 
the sad self, unrelenting, identical, 
that I fled from. I seek the Vatican 
and the palaces. I affect to be in- 
toxicated with sights and suggestions, 
but I am not intoxicated. My giant 
goes with me wherever I go. 

3. But the rage of travelling is a 
symptom of a deeper unsoundness 
affecting the whole intellectual ac- 
tion. The intellect is vagabond, and 
our system of education fosters rest- 
lessness. Our minds travel when our 
bodies are forced to stay at home. 
We imitate;’and what is imitation 
but the travelling of the mind? Our 
houses are built with foreign taste; 
our shelves are garnished with for- 


eign ornaments; our opinions, our 
tastes, our faculties, lean, and follow 
the Past and the Distant. The soul 
created the arts wherever they have 
flourished. It was in his own mind 
that the artist sought his model. It 
was an application of his own thought 
to the thing to be done and the con- 
ditions to be observed. And why 
need we copy the Doric or the Gothic 
model? Beauty, convenience, gran- 
deur of thought and quaint expression 
are as near to us as to any, and if the 
American artist will study with hope 
and love the precise thing to be done 
by him, considering the climate, the 
soil, the length of the day, the wants 
of the people, the habit and form of 
the government, he will create a 
house in which all these will find 
themselves fitted, and taste and sen- 
timent will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. 
Your own gift you can present every 
moment with the cumulative force of 
a whole life’s cultivation; but of the 
adopted talent of another you have 
only an extemporaneous half pos- 
session. That which each can do 
best, none but his Maker can teach 
him. No man yet knows what it is, 
nor can, till that person has exhibited 
it. Where is the master who could 
have taught Shakespeare? Where is 
the master who could have instructed 
Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, 
or Newton? Every great man is a 
unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is 
precisely that part he could not bor- 
row. Shakespeare will never be 
made by the study of Shakespeare. 
Do that which is assigned you, and 
you cannot hope too much or dare 


too much. There is at this moment 
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for you an utterance brave and grand 
as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias 
or trowel of the Egyptians, or the 
pen of Moses or Dante, but differ- 
ent from all these. Not possibly will 
the soul, all rich, all eloquent, with 
thousand-cloven tongue, deign to re- 
peat itself; but if you can hear what 
these patriarchs say, surely you can 
reply to them in the same pitch of 
voice; for the ear and the tongue ‘are 
two organs of one nature. Abide in 
the simple and noble regions of thy 
life, obey thy heart, and thou shalt 
reproduce the Foreworld again. 

4. As our Religion, our Educa- 
tion, our Art look abroad, so does 
our spirit of society. All men plume 
themselves on the improvement of 
society, and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It re- 
cedes as fast on one side as it gains 
on the other. It undergoes continu- 
al changes; it is barbarous, it is civi- 
lized, it is christianized, itis rich, it 
is scientific; but this change is not 
amelioration. For every thing that 
is given something is taken. Society 
acquires new arts and loses old in- 
stincts. What a contrast between 
the well-clad, reading, writing, think- 
ing American, with a watch, a pen- 
cil and a bill of exchange in his 
pocket, and the naked New Zealand- 
er, whose property is a club, a spear, 
a mat and an undivided twentieth of 
a shed to sleep under! But compare 
the health of the two men and you 
shall see that the white man has 
lost his aboriginal strength. If the 
traveller tell us truly, strike the 
savage with a broad-axe and in a day 
or two the flesh shall unite and heal 
as if you struck the blow into soft 


pitch, and the same blow shall send 
the white to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a 
coach, but has lost the use of his 
feet. He is supported on crutches, 
but lacks so much support of muscle. 
He has a fine Geneva watch, but he 
fails of the skill to tell the hour by 
the sun. A Greenwich nautical al- 
manac he has, and so being sure of 
the information when he wants it, the 
man in the street does not know a 


star in the sky. The solstice he does 


not observe; the equinox he knows as 
little; and the whole bright calendar 
of the year is without a dial in his 
mind. His note-books impair his 
memory; his libraries overload his 
wit; the insurance-office increases 
the number of accidents; and it may 
be a question whether machinery 
does not encumber; whether we have 
not lost by refinement some energy, 
by a Christianity, entrenched in es- 
tablishments and forms, some vigor 
of wild virtue. For every Stoic was 
a Stoic; but in Christendom where is 
the Christian? 

There is no more deviation in the 
moral standard than in the standard 
of height or bulk. No greater men 
are now than ever were. A singular 
equality may be observed between 
the great men of the first and of the 
last ages; nor can all the science, art, 
religion, and philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century avail to educate 
greater men than Plutarch’s heroes, 
three or four and twenty centuries 
ago. Not in time is the race pro- 
gressive. Phocion, Socrates, Anax- 
agoras, Diogenes, are great men, but 
they leave no class. He who is really 
of their class will not be called by 
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their name, but will be his own man, 
and in his turn the founder of a sect. 
The arts and inventions of each period 
are only its costume and do not in- 
vigorate men. The harm of the im- 
proved machinery may compensate 
its good. Hudson and Behring ac- 
complished so much in their fishing- 
boats as to astonish Parry and Frank- 
lin, whose equipment exhausted the 
resources of science and art. Galileo, 
with an opera-glass, discovered a 
more splendid series of celestial 
phenomena than any one since. 
Columbus found the New World in 
an undecked boat. It is curious to 
see the periodical disuse and perish- 
ing of means and machinery which 
were introduced with loud laudation 
a few years or centuries before. The 
great genius returns to essential man. 
We reckoned the improvements of 
the art of war among the triumphs 
of science, and yet Napoleon con- 
quered Europe by the bivouac, which 
consisted of falling back on naked 
valor and disencumbering it of all 
aids. The Emperor held it impos- 
sible to make a perfect army, says 
Las Casas, “without abolishing our 
arms, magazines, commissaries and 
carriages, until, in imitation of the 
Roman custom, the soldier should 
receive his supply of corn, grind it in 
his hand-mill and bake his bread 
himself.” 

Society is a wave. The wave moves 
onward, but the water of which it is 
composed does not. The same par- 
ticle does not rise from the valley to 
the ridge. Its unity is only phenome- 
nal. The persons who make up a na- 
tion to-day, next year die, and their 
experience dies with them. 


And so the reliance on Property, 
including the reliance on governments 
which protect it, is the want of self- 
reliance. Men have looked away 
from themselves and at things so 
long that they have come to esteem 
the religious, learned and civil insti- 
tutions as guards of property, and 
they deprecate assaults on these, be- 
cause they feel them to be assaults on 
property. They measure their es- 
teem of each other by what each has, 
and not by what each is. But a cul- 
tivated man becomes ashamed of his 
property, out of new respect for his 
nature. Especially he hates what he 
has if he see that it is accidental,— 
came to him by inheritance, or gift, 
or crime; then he feels that it.is not 
having; it does not belong to him, 
has no root in him and merely lies 
there because no revolution or no 
robber takes it away. But that which 
a man is, does always by necessity ac- 
quire; and what the man acquires, 1s 
living property, which does not wait 
the beck of rulers, or mobs, or revo- 
lutions, or fire, or storm, or bank- 
ruptcies, but perpetually renews it- 
self wherever the man_ breathes. 
“Thy lot or portion of life,”’ said the 
Caliph Ali, “is seeking after thee; 
therefore be at rest from seeking 
after it.””, Our dependence on these 
foreign goods leads us to our slavish 
respect for numbers. ‘The political 
parties meet in numerous conven- 
tions; the greater the concourse and 
with each new uproar of announce- 
ment, The delegation from Essex! 
The Democrats from New Hamp- 
shire! The Whigs of Maine! the young 
patriot feels himself stronger than 
before by a new thousand of eyes 


reek, 
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and arms. In like manner the re- 
formers summon: conventions and 
vote and resolve in multitude. Not 
so, O friends! will the God deign to 
enter and inhabit you, but by a 
method precisely the reverse. It is 
only as a man puts off all foreign 
support and stands alone that I see 
him to be strong and to prevail. He 
is weaker by every recruit to his ban- 
ner. Is not a man better than a 
town? Ask nothing of men, and, in 
the endless mutation, thou only firm 
column must presently appear the 
upholder of all that surrounds thee. 
He who knows that power is inborn, 
that he is weak because he has looked 
for good out of him and elsewhere, 
and, so perceiving, throws himself 
unhesitatingly on his thought, in- 
stantly rights himself, stands in the 
erect position, commands his limbs, 


works miracles; just as a man who 
stands on his feet is stronger than a 
man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. 
Most men gamble with her, and gain 
all, and lose all, as her wheel rolls. 
But do thou leave as unlawful these 
winnings, and deal with Cause and 
Effect, the chancellors of God. In the 
Will work and acquire, and thou hast 
chained the wheel of Chance, and 
shall sit hereafter out of fear from 
her rotations. A political victory, 
a rise of rents, the recovery of your 
sick or the return of your absent 
friend, or some other favorable event 
raises your spirits, and you think 
good days are preparing for you. Do 
not believe it. Nothing can bring 
you peace but yourself. Nothing can 
bring you peace but the triumph of 
principles. 


ON TASTE 


Wituram Hazuitr 


Taste is nothing but sensibility to 
the different degrees and kinds of ex- 
cellence in the works of Art or Nature. 
This definition will perhaps be dis- 
puted; for I am aware the general 
practice 1s to make it consist in a 
disposition to find fault. 

A French man or woman will in 
general conclude their account of 
Voltaire’s denunciation of Shake- 
speare and Milton as barbarians, on 
the score of certain technical impro- 
prieties, with assuring you that “he 
(Voltaire) had a great deal of taste.” 
It is their phrase, I] avait beaucoup 
de gout. To which the proper answer 
is, that this may be, but that he did 


not show it in this case; as the over- 
looking great and countless beauties, 
and being taken up only with petty 
or accidental blemishes, shows as lit- 
tle strength or understanding as it 
does refinement or elevation of taste. 
The French author, indeed, allows 
of Shakespeare, that “he had found 
a few pearls on his enormous dung- 
hill.”” But there is neither truth nor 
proportion in this sentence, for his 
works are (to say the least)— 

Rich with praise 


As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 


Genius is the power of producing 
excellence: taste is the power of per- 
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ceiving the excellence thus produced 
in several sorts and degrees, with all 
their force, refinement, distinctions, 
and connections. In other words, 
taste (as it relates to the productions 
of art) is strictly the power of being 
properly affected by works of genius. 
It is the proportioning admiration 
to power, pleasure to beauty; it is 
entire sympathy with the finest im- 
pulses of the imagination, not antip- 
athy, not indifference to them. The 
eye of taste may be said to reflect 
the impressions of real genius, as the 
even mirror reflects the objects of 
nature in all their clearness and 
lustre, instead of distorting or di- 
minishing them; 
Or, like a gate of steel, 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat. 

To take a pride and pleasure in 
nothing but defects (and these per- 
haps of the most paltry, obvious, and 
mechanical kind)—in the disappoint- 
ment and tarnishing of our faith in 
substantial excellence, in the proofs 
of weakness, not of power (and this 
where there are endless subjects to 
feed the mind with wonder and in- 
creased delight through years of 
patient thought and fond remem- 
brance), is not a sign of uncommon 
refinement, but of unaccountable per- 
version of taste. So, in the case of 
Voltaire’s hypercriticisms on Milton 
and Shakespeare, the most common- 
place and prejudiced admirer of 
these authors knows, as well as Vol- 
taire can tell him, that it is a fault 
to make a seaport (we will say) in 
Bohemia, or to introduce artillery 
and gunpowder in the war in heaven. 
This is common to Voltaire, and the 


merest English reader: there is noth- 
ing in it either way. But what he 
differs from us in, and, as it is sup- 
posed, greatly to his advantage, 
and to our infinite shame and morti- 
fication, is, that this is all that he 
perceives, or will hear of in Milton 
or Shakespeare, and that he either 
knows, or pretends to know, nothing 
of that prodigal waste, or studied 
accumulation of grandeur, truth, and 
beauty, which are to be found in each 
of these authors. Now, I cannot 
think that, to be dull and insensible 
to so great and such various excel- 
lence—to have no feeling in unison 
with it, no latent suspicion of the 
treasures hid beneath our feet, and 
which we trample upon with igno- 
rant scorn—to be cut off, as by a 
judicial blindness, from that universe 
of thought and imagination that 
shifts its wondrous pageant before 
us—to turn aside from the throng 
and splendour of airy shapes that 
fancy weaves for our dazzled sight, 
and to strut and vapour over a little 
pettifogging blunder in geography 
or chronology, which a school-boy or 
village pedagogue would be ashamed 
to insist upon, is any proof of the 
utmost perfection of taste, but the 
contrary. At this rate, it makes no 
difference whether Shakespeare wrote 
his works or not, or whether the critic, 
who “damns him into everlasting re- 
demption” for a single slip of the pen, 
ever read them; he is absolved from 
all knowledge, taste, or feeling, of 
the different excellences, and inimi- 
table creations of the poet’s pen— 
from any sympathy with the wander- 
ings and the fate of Imogen, the 
beauty and tenderness of Ophelia, 
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the thoughtful abstraction of Hamlet; 
his soliloquy on life may never have 
given him a moment’s pause, or 
touched his breast with one solitary 
reflection; the Witches in Macbeth 
may “lay their choppy fingers upon 
their skinny lips’ without making any 
alteration in his pulse, and Lear’s 
heart may break in vain for him; he 
may hear no strange noises in Pros- 
pero’s island, and the moonlight that 
sleeps on beds of flowers, where 
fairies couch in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, may never once 
have steeped his senses in repose. 
Nor will it avail Milton to “have 
built high towers in heaven,”’ nor to 
have brought down heaven upon 
earth, nor that he has made Satan 
rear his giant form before us, ““Ma- 
jestic though in ruin,” or decked the 
bridal bed of Eve with beauty, or 
clothed her with innocence, “likest 
heaven,” as she ministered to Adam 
and his Angel-guest. Our critic 
knows nothing of all this, of beauty 
or sublimity, of thought or passion, 
breathed in sweet or solemn sounds, 
with all the magic of verse “in tones 
and numbers fit”; he lays his finger 


on the map, and shows you that. 


there is no seaport for Shakespeare’s 
weather-beaten travellers to land at 
in Bohemia, and takes out a list of 
mechanical inventions, and proves 
that gunpowder was not known till 
long after Milton’s “Battle of the 
Angels’’; and concludes, that every 
one who, after these profund and im- 
portant discoveries, finds anything 
to admire in these two writers, is a 
person without taste, or any preten- 
sions to it. By the same rule, a thor- 
oughbred critic might prove that 


Homer was no poet, and the Odyssey 
a vulgar performance, because Ulys- 
ses makes a pun of the name of 
Noman; or some other disciple of the 
same literal school might easily set 
aside the whole. merit of Racine’s 
Athalie, or Moliére’s Ecole des Fem- 
mes, and pronounce these chef-d’ euvres 
of art barbarous and Gothic, be- 
cause the characters in the first ad- 
dress one another (absurdly enough) 
as Monsieur and Madame, and be- 
cause the latter is written in rhyme, 
contrary to all classical precedent. 
These little false measures of criti- 
cism may be misapplied, and re- 
torted without end, and require to be 
eked out by national antipathy or 
political prejudice to give them cur- 
rency and weight. Thus it was in 
war time that the author of the 
Friend ventured to lump all the 
French tragedies together as a smart 
collection of epigrams, and that the 
author of the Excursion, a poem, 
being portion of a larger poem, to be 
named the Recluse, made bold to call 
Voltaire a dull prose writer with 
impunity. Such pitiful quackery is 
a cheap way of setting up for ex- 
clusive taste and wisdom, by pre- 
tending to despise what is most gen- 
erally admired, as if nothing could 
come up to or satisfy that ideal 
standard of excellence, of which the 
person bears about the select pattern 
in his own mind. “Not to admire 
anything” is as bad a test of wisdom 
as it is a rule for happiness. We 
sometimes meet with individuals 
who have formed their whole charac- 
ter on this maxim, and who ridicu- 
lously affect a decided and dogmati- 
cal tone of superiority over others, 
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from an uncommon degree both of 
natural and artificial stupidity. They 
are blind to painting—deaf to music 
—indifferent to poetry; and they 
triumph in the catalogue of their 
defects as the fault of these arts, be- 
cause they have not sense enough to 
perceive their own want of percep- 
tion. To treat any art or science 
with contempt, is only to prove your 
own incapacity and want of taste for 
it: to say that what has been done 
best in any kind is good for nothing, 
is to say that the utmost exertion of 
human ability is not equal to the 
lowest, for the productions of the 
lowest are worth something, except 
by comparison with what is better. 
When we hear persons exclaiming 
that the pictures at the Marquis of 
Stafford’s or Mr. Angerstein’s, or 
those at the British Gallery, are a 
heap of trash, we might tell them 
that they betray in this a want, not of 
taste only, but of common sense, for 
that these collections contain some 
of the finest specimens of the greatest 
masters, and that that must be ex- 
cellent in the productions of human 
art, beyond which human genius, in 
any age or country, has not been able 
to go. Ask these very fastidious 
critics what it is that they do like, 
and you will soon find, from tracing 
out the objects of their secret admira- 
tion, that their pretended disdain of 
first-rate excellence is owning either 
to ignorance of the last refinements 
of works of genius, or envy at the 
general admiration which they have 
called forth. I have known a furious 
philippic against the faults of shining 
talents and established reputation 
subside into complacent admiration 


of dull mediocrity, that neither tasked 
the kindred sensibility of its admirer 
beyond its natural inertness, nor 
touched his self-love with a conscious- 
ness of inferiority; and that, by 
never attempting original beauties, 
and never failing, gave no opportuni- 
ty to intellectual ingratitude to be 
plausibly revenged for the pleasure 
or instruction it had reluctantly re- 
ceived. So there are judges who can- 
not abide Mr. Kean, and think Mr. 
Young an incomparable actor, for no 
other reason than because he never 
shocks them with an idea which they 
had not before. The only excuse for 
the over-delicacy and _ supercilious 
indifference here described, is when 


it arises from an intimate acquaint- 


ance with, and intense admiration of, 
other and higher degrees of perfec- 
tion and genius. A person whose 
mind has been worked up to a lofty 
pitch of enthusiasm in this way can- 
not, perhaps, condescend to notice, 
or be much delighted with inferior 
beauties; but, then, neither will he 
dwell upon, and be preposterously 
offended with, slight faults. So that 
the ultimate and only conclusive 
proof of taste is, even here, not in- 
difference but enthusiasm; and_ be- 
fore a critic can give himself airs of 
superiority for what he despises, he 
must first lay himself open to re- 
prisals, by telling us what he admires. 
There we may fairly join issue with 
him. Without this indispensable 
condition of all true taste, absolute 
stupidity must be more than on a par 
with the, most.exquisite refinement; 
and the most formidable Drawcansir 
of all would be the most impene- 
trable blockhead. Thus, if we know 
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that Voltaire’s contempt of Shake- 
speare arose from his idolatry of 
Racine, this may excuse him in a 
national point of view; but he has no 
longer any advantage over us; and 
we must console ourselves as well as 
we can for Mr. Wordsworth’s not 
allowing us to laugh at the wit of 
Voltaire, by laughing now and then 
at the only author whom he is 
known to understand and admire!! 

Instead of making a disposition to 
find fault a proof of taste, I would re- 
verse the rule, and estimate every 
one’s pretensions to taste by the de- 
gree of their sensibility to the highest 
and most various excellence. An in- 
difference to less degrees of excellence 
is only excusable as it arises from a 
knowledge and admiration of higher 
ones; and a readiness in the detection 
of faults should pass for refinement 
only as it is owing to a quick sense 
and impatient love of beauties. In 
a word, fine taste consists in sym- 
pathy, not in antipathy; and the re- 
jection of what is bad is only to be 
accounted a virtue when it implies a 
preference of and attachment to 
what is better. 

There is a certain point which may 
be considered as the highest point of 
perfection at which the human facul- 
ties can arrive in the conception and 
execution of certain things; to be 
able to reach this point in reality 
is the greatest proof of genius and 
power; and [imagine that the greatest 
proof of taste is given in being able 
to appreciate it whendone. For in- 

1A French teacher, in reading Titus and Berenice 
with an English pupil, used to exclaim, in raptures, 
at the best passages, “What have you in Shakespeare 
equal to this?” This showed that he had a taste for 


Racine, and a power of appreciating his beauties, 
though he might want an equal taste for Shakespeare. 


stance, I have heard (and I can be- 
lieve) that Madame Catalani’s man- 
ner of singing Hope told a flattering 
tale was the perfection of singing; 
and I cannot conceive that it would 
have been the perfection of taste to 
have thgught nothing at all of it. 
There was, I understand, a sort of 
fluttering of the voice and a breath- 
less palpitation of the heart (like the 
ruffling of the feathers of the robin- 
redbreast), which completely gave 
back all the uneasy and thrilling 
voluptuousness of the sentiment; 
and I contend that the person on 
whom not a particle of this expression 
was lost (or would have been lost, if 
it had been even finer), into whom the 
tones of sweetness or tenderness sink 
deeper and deeper as they approach 
the farthest verge of ecstacy or 
agony, he who has an ear attuned to 
the trembling harmony, and a heart 
““pierceable”’ by pleasure’s finest point, 
is the best judge of music—not he 
who remains insensible to the matter 
himself, or, if you point it out to him, 
asks, “What of it?’ I fancied that I 
had a triumph, some time ago, over 
a critic and a connoisseur in music, 
who thought little of the minuet in 
Don Giovanni; but the same person 
redeemed his pretensions to musical 
taste, in my opinion, by saying of 
some passage in Mozart, “This is a 
soliloquy equal to any in Hamlet.” In 
hearing the accompaniment in the 
Messiah, of angels’ voices to the 
shepherds keeping watch at night, 
who has the most taste and delicacy— 
he who listens in silent rapture to the 
silver sounds, as they rise in sweet- 
ness and soften into distance, draw- 
ing the soul from earth to heaven, and 
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making it partake of the music of the 
spheres—or he who remains deaf to 
the summons, and remarks that it is 
an allegorical conceit? Which would 
Handel have been most pleased with, 
the man who was seen standing at 
the performance of the Coronation 
Anthem in Westminster Abbey, with 
his face bathed in tears, and min- 
gling “the drops which sacred joy had 
engendered” with that ocean of cir- 
cling sound, or with him who sat with 
frigid, critical aspect, his heart un- 
touched and his looks unaltered as 
the statues on the wall?! Again, if 
any one, in looking at Rembrandt’s 
picture of Jacob’s Dream, should not 
be struck with the solemn awe that 
surrounds it, and with the dazzling 
flights of angels’ wings, like steps of 
golden light, emanations of flame or 
spirit hovering between earth and 
sky, and should observe very wisely 
that Jacob was thrown in one corner 
of the picture like a bundle of 
clothes, without power, form, or 
motion, and should think this a de- 
fect, I should say that such a critic 
might possess great knowledge of the 
mechanical part of painting, but not 
an atom of feeling or imagination. 
Or who is it that, looking at the pro- 
ductions of Raphael or Titian, is the 
person of true taste, he who finds 
what there is, or he who finds what 
there is not, in each? Not he who 

Mt is a fashion among the scientific, or pedantic 
part of the musical world, to decry Miss Stephens’s 
singing as feeble and insipid. This it is to take 
things by their contraries. Her excellence does not 
lie in force or contrast, but in sweetness and sim- 
plicity. To give only one instance. Any person who 
does not feel the beauty of her singing the lines in 
Artaxerxes, “What was my pride is now my shame,” 


etc., in which the notes seem to fall from her lips like 
languid drops from the bending flower, and her 


voice flutters and dies away with the expiring con- 
flict of passion in her bosom, may console himself 
with the possession of other faculties, but assuredly 


he has no ear for music. 


picks a petty, vulgar quarrel with 
the colouring of Raphael, or the 
drawing of Titian, is the true critic 
and judicious spectator, but he who 
broods over the expression of the one 
till it takes possession of his soul, and 
who dwells on the tones and hues of 
the other till his eye is saturated with 
truth and beauty; for by this means 
he moulds his mind to the study and 
reception of what is most perfect in 
form and colour, instead of letting it 
remainempty, “swept and garnished,” 
or rather a dull blank, with “knowl- 
edge at each entrance quite shut out.” 
He who cavils at the want of drawing 
in Titian is not the most sensible to 
it in Raphael; instead of that he only 
insists on the latter’s want of colour- 
ing. He whois offended at Raphael’s’ 
hardness and monotony is not de- 
lighted with the soft, rich pencilling 
of Titian; he only takes care to find 
fault with him for wanting that which, 
if he possessed it in the highest de- 
gree, he would not admire or under- 
stand. And this is easy to be ac- 
counted for. . First, such a critic has 
been told what to do, and follows his 
instructions; secondly, to perceive 
the height of any excellence, it is 
necessary to have the most exquisite 
sense of that kind of excellence 
through all its gradations: to per- 
ceive the want of any excellence, it 
is merely necessary to have a nega- 
tive or abstract notion of the thing, 
or perhaps only of the name; or, in 
other words, any, the most crude and 
mechanical idea of a given quality is 
a measure of positive deficiency, 
whereas none but the most refined 
idea of the same quality can be a 
standard of superlative merit. To 
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distinguish the finest characteristics 
of Titian or Raphael—to go along 
with them in their imitation of nature, 
is to be so far like them—to be oc- 
cupied only with that in which they 
fell short of others, instead of that in 
which they soared above them, shows 
a vulgar, narrow capacity, insensible 
to anything beyond mediocrity, and 
an ambition still more grovelling. To 
be dazzled by admiration of the 
greatest excellence, and of the high- 
est works of genius, is natural to the 
best capacities and the best natures; 
envy and dulness are most apt to de- 
tect minute blemishes and unavoid- 
able inequalities, as we see the spots 
in the sun by having its rays blunted 
by mist or smoke. It may be asked, 
then, whether mere extravagance 
and enthusiasm are proofs of taste? 
And I answer, no; where they are 
without reason and knowledge. Mere 
sensibility is not true taste, but 
sensibility to real excellence is. To 
admire and be wrapt up in what is 
trifling or absurd, is a proof of noth- 
ing but ignorance or affectation: on 
the contrary, he who admires most 
what is most worthy of admiration 
(let his raptures or his eagerness to 
express them be what they may), 
shows himself neither extravagant nor 
unwise. When Mr. Wordsworth 
once said that he could read the 
description of Satan in Milton— 


Nor seem’d 
Less than arch-angel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d— 
till he felt a certain faintness come 
over his mind from a sense of beauty 
and grandeur, I saw no extrava- 
gance in this, but the utmost truth 
of feeling. When the same author, 


or his friend Mr. Southey, says, 
that the Excursion is better worth 
preserving than the Paradise Lost, 
this appears to me a great piece of 
impertinence, or an unwarrantable 
stretch of friendship. 

The highest taste is shown in 
habitual sensibility to the greatest 
beauties; the most general taste is 
shown in a perception of the greatest 
variety of excellence. Many people 
admire Milton, and as many admire 
Pope, while there are but few who 
have any relish for both. Almost 
all the disputes on this subject arise, 
not so much from false as from con- 
fined taste. We suppose that only 
one thing can have merit; and that, 
if we allow it to anything else, we de- 
prive the favourite object of our criti- 
cal faith of the honours due to it. We 
are generally right in what we ap- 
prove ourselves, for liking proceeds 
from a certain conformity of objects 
to the taste; as we are generally wrong 
in condemning what others admire, 
for our dislike mostly proceeds from 
a want of taste for what pleases them. 
Our being totally senseless to what 
excites extreme delight in those who 
have as good a right to judge as we 
have, in all human probability, im- 
plies a defect of faculty in us rather 
than a limitation in the resources of 
nature or art. Those who are pleased 
with the fewest things, know the 
least; as those who are pleased with 
everything, know nothing. Shake- 
speare makes Mrs. Quickly say of 
Falstaff, by a pleasant blunder, that 
“A’ could never abide carnation.” 
So there are persons who cannot 
like Claude, because he is not Sal- 
vator Rosa; some who cannot endure 
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Rembrandt, and others who would 
not cross the street to see a Vandyke; 
one reader does not like the neatness 
of Junius, and another objects to 
the extravagance of Burke; and they 
are all right, if they expect to find in 
others what is only to be found in 
their favourite author or artist, but 
equally wrong if they mean to say 
that each of those they would con- 
demn by a narrow and arbitrary 
standard of taste, has not a peculiar 
and transcendent merit of his own. 
The question is not whether you like 
a certain excellence (it is your own 
fault if you do not), but whether 
another possessed it in a very eminent 
degree. If he did not, who is there 
that possessed it in a greater—that 
ranks above him in that particular? 
Those who are accounted the best, 
are the best in their line. When we 
say that Rembrandt was a master of 
chiaro-scuro, for instance, we do not 
say that he joined to this the sym- 
metry of the Greek statues, but we 
mean that we must go to him for the 
perfection of chiaro-scuro, and that 
a Greek statue has not chiaro-scuro. 
If any one objects to Junius’s Letters, 
that they are a tissue of epigrams, we 
answer, be it so; it is for that very 
reason that we admire them. Again 
should any one find fault with Mr. 
Burke’s writings as a collection of 
rhapsodies, the proper answer always 
would be, “Who is there that has 
written finer rhapsodies?” I know an 
admirer of Don Quixote who can see 
no merit in Gil Blas, and an admirer of 
Gil Blas who could never get through 
Don Quixote. Imyselfhave great pleas- 
ure in reading both these works, and 
in that respect think I have an ad- 


vantage over both these critics. It 
always struck me as a singular proof 
of good taste, good sense, and liberal 
thinking, in an old friend, who had 
Paine’s Rights of Man and Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution 
bound up in one volume, and who 
said, that, both together, they made 
a very good book. To agree with the 
greatest number of sound judges is 
to be in the right, and sound judges 
are persons of natural sensibility and 
acquired knowledge! On the other 
hand, it must be owned, there are 
critics whose praise is a libel, and 
whose recommendation of any work 
is enough to condemn it, Men of the 
greatest genius are not always per- 
sons of the most liberal and unprej- 
udiced taste. They have a strong 
bias to certain qualities themselves, 
are for reducing others to their own 
standard, and lie less open to the 
general impressions of things. This 
exclusive preference of their own 
peculiar excellences to those of others, 
in writers whose merits have not been 
sufficiently understood or acknowl- 
edged by their contemporaries, chief- 
ly because they were not common- 
place, may sometimes be seen mount- 
ing up to a degree of bigotry and in- 
tolerance, little short of insanity. 
There are some critics I have known 
who never allow an author any 
merit till all the world “cry out upon 
him,’’ and others who never allow 
another any merit that any one can 
discover but themselves. If there are 
connoisseurs who spend their lives and 

1f apprehend that natural is of more importance 
than acquired sensibility. Thus, any one, without 
having been at an opera, may judge of opera dancing, 
SEG beds wowed on actos, drone its brandhes 8 


the air. In all, the general principles of motion are 
the same. 
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waste their breath in extolling sub- 
lime passages in obscure writers, and 
lovers who choose their mistresses for 
their ugly faces, this is not taste but 
affectation. What is popular is not 
necessarily vulgar; and that which we 
try to rescue from fatal obscurity, had 
in general much better remain where 
it is. 

Taste relates to that which, either 
in the objects of nature or the imita- 
tion of them, or the Fine Arts in 
general, is calculated to give pleasure. 
Now, to know what is calculated to 
give pleasure, the way is to inquire 
what does give pleasure: so that 
taste is, after all, much more a mat- 
ter of fact and less of theory than 
might be imagined. We may hence 
determine another point, viz.—wheth- 
er there is any universal or exclusive 
standard of taste, since this is to in- 
quire, in other words, whether there 
is any one thing that pleases all the 
world alike, or whether there is only 
one thing that pleases anybody, both 
which questions carry their own an- 
swers with them. Still it does not 
follow, because there is no dogmatic 
or bigoted standard of taste, like a 
formula of faith, which whoever does 
not believe without doubt he shall be 
damned everlastingly, that there is 
no standard of taste whatever, that 
is to say, that certain things are not 
more apt to please than others, that 
some do not please more generally, 
that there are not others that give 
most pleasure to those who have 
studied the subject, that one nation 
is most susceptible of a particular 
kind of beauty, and another of anoth- 
er, according to their characters, etc. 
It would be a difficult attempt to 


force all these into one general rule 
or system, and yet equally so to deny 
that they are absolutely capricious, 
and without any foundation or 
principle whatever. There are, doubt- 
less, books for children that we dis- 
card as we grow up; yet, what are the 
majority of mankind, or even readers, 
but grown children? If put to the 
vote of all the milliners’ girls in Lon- 
don, Old Mortality, or even Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, would not carry the day 
(or, at least, not very triumphant- 
ly) over a common Minerva-press 
novel; and I will hazard another 
opinion, that no women ever liked 
Burke. Mr. Pratt, on the contrary, 
said that he had to “boast of many 
learned and beautiful suffrages.””! 

It is not, then, solely from the 
greatest number of voices, but from. 
the opinion of the greatest number 
of well-informed minds, that we can 
establish, if not an absolute standard, 
at least a comparative scale, of taste. 
Certainly, it can hardly be doubted 
that the greater the number of per- 
sons of strong natural sensibility or 
love for any art, and who have paid 
the closest attention to it, who agree 
in their admiration of any work of 
art, the higher do its pretensions 
rise to classical taste and intrinsic 
beauty. In this way, as the opinion 
of a thousand good judges may out- 
weigh that of nearly all the rest of the 
world, so there may be one individual 
among them whose opinion may out- 
weigh that of the other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine; that is, one of a 
still stronger and more refined per- 
ception of beauty than all the rest, 


1In answer to a criticism by Mr. Godwin on his 
poem called Sympathy. 
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and to whose opinion that of the 
others and of the world at large 
would approximate and be conformed, 
as their taste or perception of what 
was pleasing became stronger and 
more confirmed by exercise and prop- 
er objects to call it forth. Thus, if 
we were still to insist on an universal 
standard of taste, it must be that, 
not which does, but which would please 
universally, supposing all men to 
have paid an equal attention to any 
subject and to have an equal relish 
for it, which can only be guessed at 
by the imperfect and yet more than 
casual agreement among those who 
have done so from choice and feeling. 
Taste is nothing but an enlarged ca- 
pacity for receiving pleasure from 
works of imagination, etc. It is time, 
however, to apply this rule. There 
is, for instance, a much greater num- 
ber of habitual readers and play-goers 
in France, who are devoted admirers 
of Racine or Moliére, than there are 
in England of Shakespeare: does 
Shakspeare’s fame rest, then, on a 
less broad and solid foundation than 
that of either of the others? I think 
not, supposing that the class of 
judges to whom Shakspeare’s excel- 
lences appeal are a higher, more in- 
dependent, and more original court 
of criticism, and that their suffrages 
are quite as unanimous (though not 
so numerous) in the one case as in the 
other. A simile or a sentiment is not 
the worse in common opinion for be- 
ing somewhat superficial and hack- 
neyed, but it is the worse in poetry. 
The perfection of commonplace is that 
which would unite the greatest num- 
ber of suffrages, if there were not a 
tribunal above commonplace. For 


instance, in Shakspeare’s description 
of flowers, primroses are mentioned— 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty: 


Now, I do not know that this expres- 
sion is translatable into French, or 
intelligible to the common reader of 
either nation, but raise the scale of 
fancy, passion, and observation of 
nature to a certain point, and I will 
be bold to say that there will be no 
scruple entertained whether this sin- 
gle metaphor does not contain more 
poetry of the kind than is to be found 
in all Racine. As no Frenchman 
could write it, so I believe no French- 
man can understand it. We cannot 
take this insensibility on their part 
as a mark of our superiority, for we 
have plenty of persons among our- 
selves in the same predicament, but 
not the wisest or most refined, and to 
these the appeal is fair from the 
many—“and fit audience find, though 
few.”’ So I think it requires a higher 
degree of taste to judge of Titian’s 
portraits than Raphael’s scripture 
pieces: not that I think more highly 
of the former than the latter, but the 
world and connoisseurs in general 
think there is no comparison (from 
the dignity of the subject), whereas 
I think it difficult to decide which are 
the finest. Here again we have a 
commonplace, a preconception, the 
moulds of the judgment preoccupied 
by certain assumptions of degrees and 
classes of excellence, instead of judg- 
ing from the true and genuine im- 
pressions of things. Men of genius, or 
those who can produce excellence, 
would be the best judges of it—poets 
1Winter’s Tale, IV, 3, edit. 1868, III, 469. 
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of poetry, painters of painting, etc.— 
but that persons of original and strong 
powers of mind are too much dis- 
posed to refer everything to their 
own peculiar bias, and are compara- 
tively indifferent to merely passive 
impressions. On the other hand, it 
is wholly wrong to oppose taste to 
genius, for genius in works of art is 
nothing but the power of producing 
what is beautiful (which, however, 
implies the intimate sense of it), 
though this is something very dif- 
ferent from mere negative or formal 
beauties, which have as little to do 
with taste as genius. 

I have, in a former essay, ascer- 
tained one principle of taste or ex- 
cellence in the arts of imitation, where 
it was shown that objects of sense 
are not as it were simple and self- 
evident propositions, but admit of 
endless analysis and the most subtle 
investigation. We do not see nature 
with our eyes, but with our under- 
standings and our hearts. To sup- 
pose that we see the whole of any ob- 
ject, merely by looking at it, is a vul- 
gar error: we fancy that we do, be- 
cause we are, of course, conscious of 
no more than we see in it, but this 
circle of our knowledge enlarges with 
’ further acquaintance and study, and 
we then perceive that what we per- 
haps barely distinguished in the 
gross, or regarded as a dull blank, is 
full of beauty, meaning, and curious 
details. He sees most of nature who 
understands its language best, or 
connects one thing with the greatest 
number of other things. Expression 
is the key to the human countenance, 
and unfolds a thousand impercep- 
tible distinctions. How, then, should 


every one be a judge of pictures, 
when so few are of faces? A merely 
ignorant spectator, walking through 
a gallery of pictures, no more dis- 
tinguishes the finest than your dog 
would, if.he was to accompany you. 
Do not even the most experienced 
dispute on the preference, and shall 
the most ignorant decide? A vulgar 
connoisseur would even prefer a 
Denner to a Titian, because there is 
more of merely curious and specific 
detail. We may hence account for 
another circumstance, why things 
please in the imitation which do not 
in reality. If we saw the whole of 
anything, or if the object in nature 
were merely one thing, this could not 
be the case. But the fact is, that in 
the imitation, or in the scientific 
study of any object, we come to an 
analysis of the details or some other 
abstract view of the subject which we 
had overlooked in a cursory examina- 
tion, and these may be beautiful or 
curious, though the object in the 
gross is disgusting, or connected with 
disagreeable or uninteresting asso- 
ciations. Thus, in a picture of stil] 
life, as a shell or a marble chimney- 
piece, the stains or the gradations of 
colour may be delicate, and subjects 
for a new and careful imitation, 
though the tout ensemble has not, 
like a living face, the highest beauty 
of intelligence and expression. Here 
lie and here return the true effects — 
and triumphs of art. It is not in 
making the eye a microscope, but in 
making it the interpreter and organ 
of all that can touch the soul and the 
affections, that the perfection of fine 
art is shown. ‘Taste, then, does not 
place in the first rank of merit what 
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merely proves difficulty or gratifies 
curiosity, unless it is combined with 
excellence and sentiment, or the 
pleasures of imagination and the 
moral sense. In this case the pleasure 
is more than doubled, where not only 
the imitation but the thing imitated, 
is fine in itself. Hence the prefer- 
ence given to Italian over Dutch 
pictures. 

In respect to the imitation of 
nature, | would further observe that 
‘I think Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
wrong in making the grandeur of the 
design depend on the omission of the 
details, or the want of finishing. This 
seems also to proceed on the sup- 
position that there cannot be two 
views of nature, but that the details 
are opposed to and inconsistent with 
an attention to general effect. Now 
this is evidently false, since the two 
things are undoubtedly combined 
by nature. For instance, the gran- 
deur of design or character in the arch 
of an eyebrow is not injured or de- 
stroyed in reality by the hair lines, of 
which it is composed. Nor is the 
general form or outline of the eye- 
brow altered in the imitation, wheth- 
er you make it one rude mass or 
descend into the minutiz of the 
parts, which are arranged in such 
a manner as to produce the arched 
form and give the particular ex- 
pression. So the general form of 
a nose, say an aquiline one, is not 
affected whether I paint a wart which 
may happen to be on it or not, and 
so of the outline and proportions of 
the whole face. That is, general 
effect is consistent with individual 
details, and though these are not 
necessary to it, yet they often assist 


it, and always confirm the sense of 
verisimilitude. The most finished 
paintings, it is true, are not the 
grandest in effect; but neither is it 
true that the greatest daubs are the 
most sublime in character and com- 
position. The best painters have 
combined an eye to the whole with 
careful finishing, and as there is a 
medium in all things, so the rule here 
seems to be not to go on ad infinitum 
with the details, but to stop when the 
time and labour necessary seem, in 
the judgment of the artist, to exceed 
the benefit produced. 

Beauty does not consist in a me- 
dium, but in gradation or harmony. 
It has been the fashion of late to 
pretend to refer everything to asso- 
ciation of ideas (and it is difficult to 
answer this appeal, since association, 
by its nature, mixes up with every- 
thing), but as Hartley has himself 
observed, who carried this principle 
to the utmost extent, and might be 
supposed to understand its limits, 
association implies something to be 
associated,°and if there is a pleasing 
association, there must be first some- 
thing naturally pleasing from which 
the secondary satisfaction is reflect- 
ed, or to which it is conjoined. The 
chirping of a sparrow is as much a 
rural and domestic sound as the 
notes of the robin or the thrush, but 
it does not serve as a point to link 
other interests to because it wants 
beauty in itself; and, on the other 
hand, the song of the nightingale 
draws more attention to itself as a 
piece of music, and conveys less 
sentiment than the simple note of 
the cuckoo, which, from its solitary 
singularity, acts as the warning voice 
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of time. Those who deny that there 
is a natural and pleasing softness 
arising from harmony or gradation, 
might as well affirm that sudden and 
abrupt transitions do not make our 
impressions more distinct as that 
they do not make them more harsh 
and violent. Beauty consists in 
gradation of colours or symmetry of 
form (conformity): strength or sub- 
limity arises from the sense of power, 
and is aided by contrast. The ludi- 
crous is the incoherent, arising, not 
from a conflicting power, but from 
weakness or the inability of any 
habitual impulse to sustain itself. 
The ideal is not confined to creation, 
but takes place in imitation, where a 
thing is subjected to one view, as all 
the parts of a face to the same ex- 
pression. Invention is only feigning 
according to nature, or with a certain 
proportion between causes and effect. 
Poetry is infusing the same spirit into 
a number of things, or bathing them 
all, as it were, in the same overflow- 
ing sense of delight (making the 
language also soft and musical), as 
the same torch kindles a number of 
lamps. I think invention 1s chiefly 
confined to poetry and words or 
ideas, and has little place in painting 
or concrete imagery, where the want 
of truth, or of the actual object, soon 
spoils the effect and force of the repre- 
sentation. Indeed, I think all genius 
is, in a great measure, national and 
local, arising out of times and cir- 
cumstances, and being sustained at 
its full height by these alone, and that 
originality is not a deviation from, 
but a recurrence to nature. Rules 
and models destroy genius and art; 
and the access of the artificial in the 


end cures itself, for it in time be- 
comes so uniform and vapid as to 
be altogether contemptible, and to 
seek perforce some other outlet or 
purchase for the mind to take hold 
of. 

The metaphysical theory above 
premised will account not only for 
the difficulty of imitating nature, 
but for the excellence of various 
masters, and the diversity and popu- 
larity of different styles. If the 
truth of sense and nature were one, - 
there could be but one mode of repre- 
senting it, more or less correct. But 
nature contains an infinite variety of 
parts, with their relations and signifi- 
cations, and different artists take 
these, and all together do not give the 
whole. Thus Titian coloured, Raphael 
designed, Rubens gave the florid 
hue and motions, Rembrandt chtaro- 
scuro, etc.; but none of these reached 
perfection in their several depart- 
ments, much less with reference to 
the whole circumference of art. It 
is ridiculous to suppose there is but 
one standard or one style. One artist 
looks at objects with as different an 
eye from another, as he does from the 
mathematician. It is erroneous to 
tie down individual genius to ideal 
models. Each person should do that, 
not which is best in itself, even sup- 
posing this could be known, but that 
which he can do best, which he will 
find out if left to himself. Spenser 
could not have written Paradise 
Lost, nor Milton the Faérie Queene. 
Those who aim at faultless regularity 
will only produce mediocrity, and no 
one ever approaches perfection ex- 
cept by stealth, and unknown to 
themselves. Did Correggio know 
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what he had done when he had 
painted the “St. Jerome”—or Rem- 
brandt when he made the sketch of 


“Jacob’s Dream”? Oh, no! Those 
who are conscious of their powers 
never do anything. 


MY BOOKS 


LeicH Hunt 


Sitting last winter among my 
books, and walled round with all 
the comfort and protection which 
they and my fireside could afford me— 
to wit, a table of high-piled books at 
my back, my writing-desk on one 
side of me, some shelves on the 
other, and the feeling of the warm 
fire at my feet—I began to consider 
how I loved the authors of those 
books: how I loved them too, not 
only for the imaginative pleasures 
they afforded me, but for their 
making me love the very books 
themselves, and delight to be in 
contact with them. I looked side- 
ways at my Spenser, my Theocritus, 
and my Arabian Nights; then above 
them at my Italian poets; then be- 
hind me at my Dryden and Pope, my 
romances, and my Boccaccio; then 
on my left side at my Chaucer who 
lay on a writing-desk; and thought 
how natural it was in C. L. to give a 
kiss to an old folio, as I once saw him 
do to Chapman’s Homer. At the 
same time I wondered how he could 
sit in that front room of his with 
nothing but a few unfeeling tables 
and chairs, or at best a few engrav- 
ings in trim frames, instead of put- 
ting a couple of arm-chairs into the 
back-room with the books in it, 
where there is but one window. 
Would I were there, with both the 
chairs properly filled, and one or two 


more besides! ‘‘We had talk, sir’— 
the only talk capable of making one 
forget the books. 

I entrench myself in my _ books 
equally against sorrow and the weath- 
er. If the wind comes through a 
passage, I look about to see how I 
can fence it off by a better disposition 
of my movables; if a melancholy 
thought is importunate, I give anoth- 
er glance at my Spenser. When I 
speak of being in contact with my 
books I mean it literally. I like to 
lean my head against them. Living 
in a southern climate, though in a 
part sufficiently northern to feel the 
winter, I was obliged during that 
season to take some of the books out 
of the study, and hang them up near 
the fire-place in the sitting-room, 
which is the only room that has such 
a convenience. I therefore walled 
myself in, as well as I could, in the 
manner above-mentioned. I took a 
walk every day, to the astonishment 
of the Genoese, who used to huddle 
against a bit of sunny wall like flies 
on a chimney-piece; but I did this 
only that I might so much the more 
enjoy my English evening. ‘The fire 
was a wood fire instead of a coal; but 
I imagined myself in the country. 
I remembered at the very worst, that 
one end of my native land was not 
nearer the other than England is to 
Italy. 
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While writing this article I am in 
my study again. Like the rooms in 
all the houses in this country which 
are not hovels, it is handsome and 
ornamented. On one side it looks 
towards a garden and the mountains; 
on another, to the mountains and the 
sea. What signifies all this? I turn 
my back upon the sea; I shut up 
even one of the side windows looking 
upon the mountains, and retain no 
prospect but that of the trees. On 
the right and left of me are book- 
shelves; a bookcase is affectionately 
open in front of me; and thus kindly 
enclosed with my books and the 
green leaves, I write. If all this is 
too luxurious and effeminate, of all 
luxuries it is the one that leaves you 
the most strength. And this is to be 
said for scholarship in general. It 
unfits a man for activity; for his 
bodily part in the world; but it often 
doubles both the power and the sense 
of his mental duties; and with much 
indignation against his body, and 
more against those who tyrannise over 
the intellectual claims of mankind, 


the man of letters, like the magician 
of old, is preparing “to play the 
devil’? with the great men of this 
world, in a style that astonishes both 
the sword and the toga. 

I do not like this fine large study. 
Ilike elegance. I like room to breathe 
in, and even walk about, when I want 
to breathe and walk about. I like a 
great library next my study; but for 
the study itself give me a small snug 
place, almost entirely walled with 
books. There should be only one 
window in. it, looking upon trees. 
Some prefer a place with few or no 
books at all—nothing but a chair, 
or a table, like Epictetus; but I 
should say that these were philoso- 
phers, not lovers of books; if I did 
not recollect that Montaigne was 
both. He had a study in a round 
tower, walled as aforesaid. It is 
true, one forgets one’s books while 
writing—at least they say so. For 
my part, I think I have them in a 
sort of sidelong mind’s eye; like a 
second thought, which is more— 
like a waterfall, or a whispering wind. 


SELECTION FROM 
SESAME AND LILIES 


Joun Ruskin 


BOOKS 

The good book of the hour, then,— 
I do not speak of the bad ones — is 
simply the useful or pleasant talk of 
some person whom you cannot other- 
wise converse with, printed for you. 
Very useful often, telling you what 
you need to know; very pleasant 
often, as a sensible friend’s present: 


talk would be. These bright ac- 
counts of travels; good-humoured 
and witty discussions of question; 
lively or pathetic story-telling in the 
form of novel; firm fact-telling, by 
the real agents concerned in the 
events of passing history;—all these 
books of the hour, multiplying among 
us as education becomes more gen- 
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eral, are a peculiar characteristic and 
possession of the present age: we 
ought to be entirely thankful for 
them, and entirely ashamed of our- 
selves if we make no good use of 
them. But we make the worst pos- 
sible use, if we allow them to usurp 
the place of true books: for, strictly 
speaking, they are not books at all, 
but merely letters or newspapers in 
good print. Our friend’s letter may 
be delightful, or necessary, to-day: 
whether worth keeping or not, is to be 
considered. The newspaper may be 
entirely proper at breakfast time, 
but assuredly it is not reading for all 
day. So, though bound up in a 
volume, the long letter which gives 
you so pleasant an account of the 
inns, and roads, and weather last 
year at such a place, or which tells 
you that amusing story, or gives you 
the real circumstances of such and 
such events, however valuable for 
occasional reference, may not be, in 
the real sense of the word, a “book” 
at all, nor, in the real sense, to be 
“‘read.”’ A book is essentially not a 
talked thing, but a written thing; 
and written, not with the view of 
mere communication, but of per- 
manence. The book of talk is printed 
only because its author cannot speak 
to thousands of people at once; if he 
could, he would—the volume is mere 
multiplication of his voice. You can- 
not talk to your friend in India; if 
you could, you would; you write in- 
stead: that is mere conveyance of 
voice. But a book is written, not to 
multiply the voice merely, not to 
carry it merely, but to preserve it. 
The author has something to say 
which he perceives to be true and 


useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far 
as he knows, no one has yet said it; 
so far as he knows, no one else can 
say it. He is bound to say it, clearly 
and melodiously if he may; clearly, 
at ‘all events. In the sum of his life 
he finds this to be the thing, or group 
of things, manifest to him;—this the 
piece of true knowledge, or sight, 
which his share of sunshine and earth 
has permitted him to seize. He 
would fain set it down for ever; en- 
grave it on rock, if he could; saying, 
“This is the best of me; for the rest, 
I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, 
and hated, like another; my life was 
as the vapour, and is not; but this I 
saw and knew: this, if anything of 
mine, is worth your memory.” That 
is his “writing’’; it is, in his small 
human way, and with whatever de- 
gree of true inspiration is in him, his 
inscription, or scripture. That is a 
“Book.” 

Perhaps you think no books were 
ever so written? 

But, again, I ask you, do you at 
all believe in honesty, or at all in 
kindness? or do you think there is 
never any honesty or benevolence 
in wise people? None of us, I hope, 
are so unhappy as to think that. 
Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s 
work is honestly and benevolently 
done, that bit is his book, or his 
piece of art. It is mixed always with 
evil fragments—ill-done, redundant, 
affected work. But if you read right- 
ly, you will easily discover the true 
bits, and those are the book. 

Now books of this kind have been 
written in all ages by their greatest 
men:—by great leaders, great states- 
men, and great thinkers. These are 
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all at your choice; and life is short. 
You have heard as much before;— 
yet have you measured and mapped 
out this short life and its possibilities? 
Do you know, if you read this, that 
you cannot read that—that what you 
lose to-day you cannot gain to-mor- 
row? Will you go and gossip with 
your housemaid, or your stable-boy, 
when you may talk with queens and 
kings; or flatter yourselves that it is 
with any worthy consciousness of 
your own claims to respect that you 
jostle with the common crowd for 
entree here, and audience there, when 
all the while this eternal court is open 
to you, with its society wide as the 
world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen, and the mighty, of every 
place and time? Into that you may 
enter always; in that you may take 
fellowship and rank according to 
your wish; from that, once entered 
into it, you can never be outcast but 
by your own fault; by your aristoc- 
racy of companionship there, your 
own inherent aristocracy will be as- 
suredly tested, and the motives with 
which you strive to take high place 
in the society of the living, measured, 
as to all the truth and sincerity that 
are in them, by the place you de- 
sire to take in this company of the 
Dead. 

“The place you desire,” and the 
place you fit yourself for, I must also 
say; because, observe, this court of 
the past differs from all living aris- 
tocracy in this:—it is open to labour 
and to merit, but to nothing else. 
No wealth will bribe, no name over- 
awe, no artifice deceive, the guardian 
of those Elysian gates. In the deep 
sense, no vile or vulgar person ever 


’ 


enters there. At the portiéres of 
that silent Faubourg St. Germain, 
there is but brief question, “Do you 
deserve to enter? Pass. Do you 
ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall 
be. Do you long for the conversa- 
tion of the wise? Learn to under- 
stand it, and you shall hear it. But 
on other terms?—no. If you will 
not rise to us, we cannot stoop to 
you. The living lord may assume 
courtesy, the living philosopher ex- 
plain his thought to you with con- 
siderate pain; but here we neither 
feign nor interpret; you must rise to 
the level of our thoughts if you would 
be gladdened by them, and share our 
feelings, if you would recognise our 
presence.” 

This, then, is what you have to do, 
and I admit that it is much. You 
must, in a word, love these people, if 
you are to be among them. No am- 
bition is of any use. They scorn your 
ambition. You must love them, and 
show your love in these two following 
ways. 

First, by a true desire to be taught 
by them, and to enter into their 
thoughts. To enter into theirs, ob- 
serve; not to find your own expressed 
by them. If the person who wrote 
the book is not wiser than you, you 
need not read it; if he be, he will 
think differently from you in many 
respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, 
“How good this is—that’s exactly 
what I think!” But the right feeling 
is, “How strange that is! I never 
thought of that before, and yet I see 
it is true; or if I do not now, I hope 
I shall, some day.” But whether 
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thus submissively or not, at least be 
sure that you go to the author to get 
at his meaning, not to find yours. 
Judge it afterwards, if you think 
yourself qualified to do so; but as- 
certain it first. And be sure also, if 
the author is worth anything, that 
you will not get at his meaning all 
at once;—nay, that at his whole 
meaning you will not for a long time 
arrive in any wise. Not that he does 
not say what he means, and in strong 
words too; but he cannot say it all; 
and what is more strange, will not, 
but in a hidden way and in parables, 
in order that he may be sure you 
want it. I cannot quite see the 
reason of this, nor analyse that cruel 
reticence in the breasts of wise men 
which makes them always hide their 
deeper thought. They do not give 
it you by way of help, but of reward, 
and will make themselves sure that 
you deserve it before they allow you 
to reach it. 
the physical type of wisdom, gold. 
Thére seems, to you and me, no 
reason why the electric forces of the 
earth should not carry whatever 
there is of gold within it at once to 
the mountain tops, so that kings and 
people might know that all the gold 
they could get was there; and without 


But it is the same with ~ 


any trouble of digging, or anxiety, or 
chance, or waste of time, cut it away, 
and coin as much as they needed. 
But Nature does not manage it so. 
She puts it in little fissures in the 
earth, nobody knows where: you 
may dig long and find none; you must 
dig painfully to find any. 

And it is just the same with men’s 
best wisdom. When you come to a 
good book, you must ask yourself, 
“Am I inclined to work as an Aus- 
tralian miner would? Are my pick- 
axes and shovels in good order, and 
am I in good trim myself, my sleeves 
well up to the elbow, and my breath 
good, and my temper?” And, keep- 
ing the figure a little longer, even at 
cost of tiresomeness, for it is a thor- 
oughly useful one, the metal you are 
in search of being the author’s mind 
or meaning, his words are as the rock 
which you have to crush and smelt 
in order to get at it. And your pick- 
axes are your own care, wit, and 
learning; your smelting furnace is 
your own thoughtful soul. Do not 
hope to get at any good author’s 
meaning without those tools and that 
fire; often you will need sharpest, 
finest chiselling, and patientest fus- 
ing, before you can gather one grain 
of the metal. 


SELECTION FROM 
ESSAYES 


MicueL, Eyvguem pe MontTalIcNe 


CHAPTER: X 


Or Bookes 


I make no doubt but it shall often 
befall me to speake of things which 


are better, and with more truth, 
handled by such as are their crafts- 
masters. Here is simply an essay of 
my natural faculties, and no whit of 
those I have acquired. And he that 
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shall tax me with ignorance shall 
have no great victory at my hands; 
for hardly could I give others reasons 
for my discourses that give none unto 
my selfe, and am not well satisfied 
with them. He that shall make 
search after knowledge, let him seek 
it where it is: there is nothing I pro- 
fesse lesse. These are but my fan- 
tasies by which I endevour not to 
make things known, but my selfe. 
They may haply one day be knowne 
unto me, or have bin at other times, 
according as fortune hath brought me 
where they were declared or mani- 
fested. But I remember them no 
more. And if I be a man of some 
reading, yet | am a man of no re- 
membering, I conceive no certainty, 
except it bee to give notice how farre 
the knowledge I have of it doth now 
reach. Let no man busie himselfe 
about the matters, but on the fashion 
I give them. Let that which I bor- 
row be survaied, and then tell me 
whether I have made good choice of 
ornaments to beautifie and set foorth 
the invention which ever comes 
from mee. For I make others to re- 
late (not after mine owne fantastie, 
but as it best falleth out) what I 
cannot so well expresse, either through 
unskill of language or want of judge- 
ment. I number not my borrowings, 
but I weigh them. And if I would 
have made their number to prevail, 
I would have had twice as many. 
They are all, or almost all, of so 
famous and ancient names, that me 
thinks they sufficiently name them- 
selves without mee. If in reasons, 
comparisons, and arguments, I trans- 
plant any into my soile, or confound 
them with mine owne, I purposely 


conceale the author, thereby to bridle 
the rashnesse of these hastie censures 
that are so headlong cast upon all 
manner of compositions, namely young 
writings of men yet living; and in 
vulgare that admit all the world to 
talke of them, and which seemeth to 
convince the conception and publike 
designe alike. I will have them to 
give Plutarch a bob upon mine own 
lips, and vex themselves in wronging 
Seneca in mee. My weaknesse must 
be hidden under such great credits. 
I will love him that shal trace or 
unfeather me; I meane through 
clearnenesse of judgement, and by 
the onely distinction of the force and 
beautie of my discourses. For my 
selfe, who for want of memorie am 
ever to seeke how to trie and refine 
them by the knowledge of their 
country, knowe perfectly, by meas- 
uring mine owne strength, that my 
soyle is no way capable of some over- 
pretious flowers that therein I find 
set, and that all the fruits of my in- 
crease could not make it amends. 
This am I bound to answer for if I 
hinder my selfe, if there be either 
vanitie or fault in my discourses that 
I perceive not or am not able to dis- 
cerne if they be showed me. For 
many faults do often escape our eyes; 
but the infirmitie of judgement con- 
sisteth in not being able to perceive 
them when another discovereth them 
unto us. Knowledge and truth may 
be in us without judgement, and we 
may have judgement without them: 
yea, the acknowledgement of ig- 
norance is one of the best and surest 
testimonies of judgement that I can 
finde. I have no other sergeant of 
hand to marshall my rapsodies than 
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fortune. And looke how my hu- 
mours or conceites present them- 
selves, so I shuffle them up. Some- 
times they prease out thicke and 
three fold, and other times they come 
out languishing one by one. I will 
have my naturall and ordinarie pace 
seene as loose and as shuffling as it is. 
As I am, so I goe on plodding. And 
besides, these are matters that a man 
may not be ignorant of, and rashly 
and casually to speake of them. I 
would wish to have a more perfect 
understanding of things, but I will 
not purchase it so deare as it cost. 
My intention is to passe the remain- 
der of my life quietly and not labori- 
ously, in rest and not in care. There 
is nothing I will trouble or vex my- 
self about, no not for science it selfe, 
what esteeme soever it be of. I doe 
not search and tosse over books but 
for an honester recreation to please, 
and pastime to delight my selfe: or 
if I studie, I only endevour to find 
out the knowledge that teacheth or 
handleth the knowledge of my selfe, 
and which may instruct me how to die 
well and how to live well. 


Has meus ad metas sudet oportet equus. 
My horse must sweating runne, 


That this goale may be wonne. 

If in reading I fortune to meet 
with any difficult points, I fret not 
my selfe about them, but after I 
have given them a charge or two, I 
leave them as I found them. Should 
I earnestly plod upon them, I should 
loose both time and my selfe, for I 
have a skipping wit. What I see not 
at the first view, I shall lesse see it if 
I opinionate my selfe upon it. I doe 
nothing without blithnesse; and an 
over obstinate continuation and plod- 


ding contention doth dazle, dul, and 
wearie the same: my sight is thereby 
confounded and diminished. I must 
therefore withdraw it, and at fittes 
goe to it againe. Even as to judge 
well of the lustre of scarlet we are 
taught to cast our eyes over it, in 
running over by divers glances, so- 
daine glimpses and reiterated re- 
prisings. If one booke seeme tedious 
unto me I take another, which I fol- 
low not with any earnestnesse, except 
it be at such houres as I am idle, or 
that I am weary with doing nothing. 
I am not greatly affected to new 
books, because ancient Authors are, 
in my judgement, more full and pithy: 
nor am I much addicted to Greeke 
books, forasmuch as my understand- 
ing cannot well rid his worke with a 
childish and apprentise intelligence. 
Amongst moderne bookes meerly 
pleasant, I esteeme Bocace his De- 
cameron, Rabelais, and the kisses of 
John the second (if they may be 
placed under this title), worth the 
paines-taking to reade them. As for 
Amadis and such like trash of writ- 
ings, they “had never the credit so 
much as to allure my youth to de- 
light in them. This I will say more, 
either boldly or rashly, that this old 
and heavie-pased minde of mine will 
no more be pleased with Aristotle, or 
tickled with good Ovid: his facility 
and quaint inventions, which hereto- 
fore have so ravished me, they can 
now a days scarcely entertaine me. 
I speake my minde freely of all things, 
yea, of such as peradventure exceed 
my sufficiencie, and that no way I 
hold to be of my jurisdiction. What 
my conceit is of them is told also to 
manifest the proportion of my in- 
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sight, and not the measure of things. 
If at any time I finde my selfe dis- 
tasted of Platoes Axiochus, as of a 
forceles worke, due regard had to 
such an Author, my judgement doth 
nothing beleeve it selfe: It is not so 
fond-hardy, or selfe-conceited, as it 
durst dare to oppose it selfe against 
the authority of so many other 
famous ancient judgements, which 
he reputeth his regents and masters, 
and with whom hee had rather erre. 
He chafeth with, and condemneth 
himselfe, either to rely on the super- 
ficiall sense, being unable to pierce in- 
to the centre, or to view the thing by 
some false lustre. He is pleased only 
to warrant himselfe from trouble and 
unrulinesse: As for weaknesse, he 
acknowledgeth and ingeniously avow- 
eth the same. He thinks to give a 
just interpretation to the appar- 
ences which his conception presents 
unto him, but they are shallow and 
imperfect. Most of Afsopes fables 
have divers senses, and_ severall 
interpretations: Those which Mythol- 
ogize them, chuse some kinde of 
colour well suting with the fable; but 
for the most part, it is no other than 
the first and = superficiall glosse: 
There are others more quicke, more 
sinnowie, more essentiall, and more 
internall, into which they could never 
penetrate; and thus thinke I with 
them. But to follow my course, I 
have ever deemed that in Poesie, 
Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Hor- 
ace, doe doubtles by far hold the 
first ranke: and especially Virgil in 
his Georgiks, which I esteeme to be 
the most accomplished peece of worke 
of Poesie: In comparison of which 
one may easily discerne, that there 


are some passages in the Afneidos 
to which the Author (had he lived) 
would no doubt have given some re- 
view or correction: The fifth booke 
whereof is (in my minde) the most 
absolutely perfect. I also love Lucan, 
and willingly read him, not so much 
for his stilé, as for his owne worth and 
truth of his opinion and judgement. 
As for good Terence, I allow the 
quaintnesse and grace of his Latine 
tongue, and judge him wonderfull 
conceited and apt, lively to represent 
the motions and passions of the 
minde, and the condition of our 
manners: our actions make me often 
remember him. I can never reade 
him so often but still I discover some 
new grace and beautie in him. Those 
that lived about Virgil’s time, com- 
plained that .some would compare 
Lucretius unto him. J am of opinion 
that verily it is an unequall com- 
parison; yet can I hardly assure my 
selfe in this opinion whensoever I 
finde my selfe entangled in some 
notable passage of Lucretius. If 
they were moved at this comparison, 
what would they: say now of the 
fond, hardy and barbarous stupidi- 
tie of those which now adayes com- 
pare Ariosto unto him? Nay, what 
would Ariosto say of it himselfe? 
O seclum insipiens et infacetum. 
O age that hath no wit, 
And small conceit in it. 

I thinke our ancestors had also 
more reason to cry out against those 
that blushed not to equall Plautus 
unto Terence (who makes more show 
to be a Gentleman) than Lucretius 
unto Virgil. This one thing doth 
greatly advantage the estimation 
and preferring of Terence, that the 
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father of the Roman eloquence, of 
men of his quality doth so often 


make mention of him; and the censure 


which the chiefe Judge of the Roman 
Poets giveth of his companion. It 
hath often come unto my minde, 
how such as in our dayes give them- 
selves to composing of comedies (as 
the Italians who are very happy in 
them) employ three or foure argu- 
ments of Terence and. Plautus to 
make up one of theirs. In one onely 
comedy they will huddle up five or 
six of Bocaces tales. That which 
makes them so to charge themselves 
with matter, is the distrust they 
have of their owne sufficiency, and 
that they are not able to undergoe so 
heavie a burthen with their owne 
strength. They are forced to finde a 
body on which they may rely and 
leane themselves: and wanting mat- 
ter of their owne wherewith to please 
us, they will have the story or tale 
to busie and ammuse us: where as in 
my Authors it is cleane contrary: 
The elegancies, the perfections and 
ornaments of his manner of speech, 
make us neglect and lose the longing 
for his subject. His quaintnesse and 
grace doe still retaine us to him. He 
is every where pleasantly conceited, 
Liquidus puroque simillimus amni, 
So clearely-neate, so neately-cleare, 
As he a fine-pure River were, 
and doth so replenish our minde with 
his graces that we forget those of the 
fable. - The same consideration 
drawes me somewhat further. I 
perceive that good and ancient Poets 
have shunned the affectation and 
enquest, not only of fantasticall, new 
fangled, Spagniolized and Petrarchis- 
ticall, elevations, but also of more 


sweet and sparing inventions, which 
are the ornament of all the Poeticall 
workes of succeeding ages. Yet is 
there no competent Judge that 
findeth them wanting in those An- 
cient ones, and that doth not much 
more admire that smoothly equall 
neatnesse, continued sweetnesse, and 
flourishing comelinesse of Catullus 
his Epigrams, than all the sharpe 
quips and witty girds wherewith 
Martiall doth whet and embellish the 
conclusions of his. It is the same 
reason I spake of erewhile, as Martiall 
of himselfe. Minus illi ingenio labo- 
randum fuit, in cuius locum materia 
successerat: “He needed the lesse 
worke with his wit, in place whereof 
matter came in supply.” The former 
without being moved or pricked 
cause themselves to be heard lowd 
enough: they have matter to laugh at 
every where, and need not tickle 
themselves; where as these must 
have foraine helpe: according as they 
have lesse spirit, they must have more 
body. ‘They leape on horse-backe, 
because they are not sufficiently 
strong in their legs to march on foot. 
Even as in our dances, those base 
conditioned men that keepe dancing- 
schooles, because they are unfit to 
represent the port and decencie of 
our nobilitie, endevour to get com- 
mendation by dangerous lofty trickes, 
and other strange tumbler-like friskes 
and motions. And some Ladies make 
a better shew of their countenances 
in those dances, wherein are divers 
changes, cuttings, turnings, and agi- 
tations of the body, than in some 
dances of state and gravity, where 
they need but simply to tread a 
naturall measure, represent an un- 
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affected cariage, and their ordinary 
grace; And as I have also seene 
some excellent Lourdans, or Clownes, 
attired in their ordinary worky-day 
clothes, and with a common homely 
countenance, affoord us all the pleas- 
ure that may be had from their art: 
but prentises and learners that are 
not of so high a forme, besmeare 
their faces, to disguise themselves, 
and in motions counterfeit strange 
visages and antickes, to enduce us to 
laughter. This my conception is no 
where better discerned than in the 
comparison betweene Virgils A‘nei- 
dos and Orlando Furioso. The first 
is seene to soare aloft with full-spread 
wings, and with so high and stong a 
pitch, ever following his point; the 
other faintly to hover and flutter 
from tale to tale, and as it were 
skipping from bough to bough, al- 
wayes distrusting his owne wings, 
except it be for some short flight, 
and for feare his strength and breath 
should faile him, to sit downe at 
every fields-end: 
Excursusque breves tentat. 
Out-lopes sometimes he doth assay, 
But very short, and as he may. 

Loe here then, concerning this 
kinde of subjects, what Authos 
please me best: As for my other les- 
son, which somewhat more mixeth 
profit with pleasure, whereby I 
learne to range my opinions and ad- 
dresse my conditions, the Bookes 
that serve me thereunto are Plutarke 
(since he spake French) and Seneca; 
both have this excellent commodity 
for my humour, that the knowledge 
I seeke in them is there so scattering- 
ly and loosely handled, that whoso- 
ever readeth them is not tied to plod 


long upon them, whereof I am un- 
capable. And so are Plutarkes little 
workes and Senecas Epistles, which 
are the best and most profitable 
parts of their writings. It is no 
great matter to draw mee to them, 
and I leave them where I list. For 
they succeed not and depend not one 
of another. Both jumpe and suit 
together, in most true and profitable 
opinions: And fortune brought them 
both into the world in one age. Both 
were Tutors unto two Roman Em- 
perours: Both were strangers, and 
came from farre Countries; both rich 
and mighty in the common-wealth, 
and in credit with their masters. 
Their instruction is the prime and 
creame of Philosophy, and presented 
with a plaine, unaffected, and perti- 
nent fashion. Plutarke is more uni- 
forme and constant; Seneca more 
waving and deverse. This doth la- 
bour, force, and extend himselfe, to 
arme and strengthen vertue against 
weaknesse, feare, and vitious desires; 
the other seemeth nothing so much 
to feare their force or attempt, and in 
a manner scorneth to hasten or 
change his pace about them, and to 
put himselfe upon his guard. Plu- 
tarkes opinions are Platonicall, gentle 
and accommodable unto civill so- 
cietie: Senecaes Stoicall and Epicu- 
rian, further from common use, but 
in my conceit more proper, particular, 
and more solid. It appeareth in 
Seneca that he somewhat inclineth 
and yeeldeth to the tyrannie of the 
Emperors which were in his daies; 
for I verily believe, it is with a forced 
judgement he condemneth the cause 
of those noblie-minded murtherers of 
Cesar; Plutarke is every where free 
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and open hearted; Seneca full-fraught 
with points and sallies; Plutarke stuft 
with matters. The former doth move 
and enflame you more; the latter 
content, please, and pay you better: 
This doth guide you, the other drive 
you on. As for Cicero, of all his 
works, those that treat of Philosophie 
(namely morall) are they which best 
serve my turne, and square with my 
intent. But boldly to confess the 
truth (for, since the bars of impu- 
dencie were broken downe, all curb- 
ing is taken away), his manner of 
writing seemeth verie tedious unto 
me, as doth all such like stuffe. For 
his prefaces, definitions, divisions, 
and Etymologies consume the great- 
est part of his works; whatsoever 
quick, wittie, and pithie conceit is in 
him is surcharged and confounded by 
those his long and far-fetcht pre- 
ambles. If I bestow but one hour in 
reading them, which is much for me, 
and let me call to minde what sub- 
stance or juice I have drawne from 
him, for the most part I find nothing 
but wind and ostentation in him; for 
he is not yet come to the arguments 
which make for his purpose, and rea- 
sons that properly concerne the knot 
or pith I seek after. These Logicall 
and Aristotelian ordinances are not 
availfull for me, who onely endeavour 
to become more wise and sufficient, 
and not more wittie or eloquent. I 
would have one begin with the last 
point; | understand sufficiently what 
death and voluptuousnesse are: let 
not a man busie himselfe to anato- 
mize them. At the first reading of 
a booke I seeke for good and solid 
reasons that may instruct me how to 
sustaine their assaults. It is neither 


grammaticall subtilties nor logicall 
quiddities, nor the wittie contexture 
of choice words or arguments and 
syllogismes, that will serve my turne. 
I like those discourses that give the 
first charge to the strongest part of 
the doubt; his are but flourishes, and 
languish everywhere. They are good 
for schooles, at the barre, or for 
Orators and Preachers, where we 
may slumber: and though we wake a 
quarter of an houre after, we may 
finde and trace him soone enough. 
Such a manner of speech is fit for 
those judges that a man would cor- 
rupt by hooke or crooke, by right or 
wrong, or for children and the com- 
mon people, unto whom a man must 
tell all, and see what the event would 
be. I would not have a man go 
about and labour by circumlocutions 
to induce and winne me to attention, 
and that (as our Heralds or Criers do) 
they shall ring out their words: Now 
heare me, now listen, or ho-yes. The 
Romanes in their religion were wont 
to say, “Hoc age’’; which in ours we 
say, “Sursum corda.’”’ There are so 
many lost words for me. I come 
readie prepared from my house. I 
neede no allurement nor sawce, my 
stomacke is good enough to digest 
raw meat; and whereas with these 
preparatives and flourishes, or pre- 
ambles, they thinke to sharpen my 
taste or stir my stomacke, they cloy 
and make it wallowish. Shall the 
privilege of times excuse me from 
this sacrilegious boldnesse, to deem 
Platoes Dialogismes to be as lan- 
guishing, by over-filling and stuffing 
his matter? And to bewaile the time 
that a man who had so many thou- 
sands of things to utter, spends about 
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so many, so long, so vaine, and idle 
interloqutions, and preparatives? My 
ignorance shall better excuse me, in 
that I see nothing in the beautie of 
his language. I generally enquire 
after bookes that use sciences, and 
not after such as institute them. 
The two first, and Plinie, with others 
of their ranke, have no Hoc age in 
them, they will have to doe with men 
that have forewarned themselves; 
or if they have, it is a materiall and 
substantiall Hoc age, and that hath 
his bodie apart. I likewise love to 
read the Epistles and ad Atticum, 
not onely because they containe a 
most ample instruction of the historie 
and affaires of his times, but much 
more because in them I descrie his 
private humours. For (as I have said 
elsewhere) I am wonderfull curious to 
discover and know the minde, the 
soul, the genuine disposition and 
natural judgement of my authors. A 
man ought to judge their sufficiencie 
and not their customes, nor them by 
the shew of their writings, which they 
set forth on this world’s theatre. I 
have sorrowed a thousand times that 
ever we lost the booke that Brutus 
writ of Vertue. Oh it is a goodly 
thing to learne the Theorike of such 
as understand the practice well. But 
forsomuch as the Sermon is one thing 
and the Preacher an other, I love as 
much to see Brutus in Plutarke as in 
himself: I would rather make choice 
to know certainly what talk he had 
in his tent with some of his familiar 
friends, the night fore-going the 
battell, than the speech he made the 
morrow after to his Armie; and what 
he did in his chamber or closet, than 
what in the senate or market place. 


As for Cicero, I am of the common 
judgement, that besides learning 
there was no exquisite eloquence in 
him: He was a good citizen, of an 
honest, gentle nature, as are com- 
monly fat and burly men: for so 
was he: But to speake truly of him, 
full of ambitious vanity and remisse 
niceness. And I know not well how 
to excuse him, in that he deemed his 
Poesie worthy to be published. It is 
no great imperfection to make bad 
verses, but it is an imperfection in 
him that he never preceived how un- 
worthy they were of the glorie of his 
name. Concerning his eloquence, it 
is beyond all comparison, and I verily 
beleeve that none shall ever equall it. 
Cicero the younger who resembled 
his father in nothing but in name, 
commanding in Asia, chanced one 
day to have many strangers at his 
board, and amongst others, one 
Czstius sitting at the lower end, as 
the manner is to thrust in at great 
mens tables: Cicero inquired of one 


of his men what he was, who told him 


his name, but he dreaming on other 
matters, and having forgotten what 
answere his man made him, asked 
him his name twice or thrice more: 
the servant, because he would not be 
troubled to tell him one thing so 
often, and by some circumstance to 
make him to know him better, “It is,” 
said he, “‘the same Czstius of whom 
some have told you that, in respect 
of his owne, maketh no accompt of 
your fathers eloquence’’: Cicero being 
suddainly mooved, commanded the 
said poore Czstius to be presently 
taken from the table, and well whipt 
in his presence: Lo heere an un- 
civill and barbarous host. Even 
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amongst those which (all things 
considered) have deemed his elo- 
quence matchlesse and incomparable, 
others there have been who have not 
spared to note some faults in it. As 
great Brutus said, that it was an 
eloquence broken, halting, and dis- 
joynted, fractam et elumbem: “Inco- 
herent and sinnowlesse.”” Those Ora- 
tors that lived about his age, re- 
proved also in him the curious care 
he had of a certaine long cadence at 
the end of his clauses, and noted these 
words, esse videatur, which he so often 
useth. As for me, I rather like a 
cadence that falleth shorter, cut like 
Iambikes: yet doth he sometimes 
confounde his numbers, but it is 
seldome: I have especially observed 
this one place; Ego vero me minus 
diu senem esse mallem, quam esse 
senem, antequam essem: “But I had 
rather not be an old man, so long as 
I might be, than to be old before I 
should be.” Historians are my right 
hand, for they are pleasant and easie; 
and therewithall the man with whom 
I desire generally to be acquainted 
may more lively and perfectly be 
discovered in them than in any other 
composition: the varietie and truth 
of his inward conditions, in grosse 
and by retale: the diversitie of the 
meanes of his collection and compos- 
ing, and of the accidents that threat- 
en him. Now those that write of 
mens lives, forasmuch as they ammuse 
and busie themselves more about 
counsels than events, more about 
that which commeth from within 
than that which appeareth outward; 
they are fittest for me: And that’s 
the reason why Plutarke above all in 
that kind doth best please me. In- 


deed I am not a little grieved that 
we have not a dozen of Laertius, or 
that he is not more knowne, or better 
understood; for I am no lesse curious 
to know the fortunes and lives of 
these great masters of the world than 
to understand the diversite of their 
decrees and conceits. In this kind of 
studie of historie a man must, without 
distinction, tosse and turne over all 
sorts of Authors, both old and new, 
both French and others, if he will 
learne the things they so diversly 
treat of. But me thinkes that Czsar 
above all doth singularly deserve to 
be studied, not onely for the under- 
standing of the historie as of himselfe; 
so much perfection and excellencie 
is there in him more than in others, 
although Salust be reckoned one of 
the number. Verily I read that 
author with a little more reverence 
and respects than commonly men 
reade profane and humane Workes: 
sometimes considering him by his 
actions and wonders of his greatnesse, 
and other times waighing the puritie 
and inimitable polishing and ele- 
gancie of his tongue, which (as Cicero 
saith) hath not onely exceeded all 
historians, but haply Cicero himselfe: 
with such sinceritie in his judgement, 
speaking of his enemies, that except 
the false colours wherewith he goeth 
about to cloake his bad cause, and the 
corruption and filthinesse of his pesti- 
lent ambition, I am perswaded there 
is nothing in him to be found fault 
with: and that he hath been over- 
sparing to speake of himselfe; for so 
many notable and great things could 
never be executed by him, unlesse he 
had put more of his owne into them 
than he setteth downe. I love those 
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Historians that are either very sim- 
ple or most excellent. The simple 
who have nothing of their owne to 
adde unto the storie and have but the 
care and diligence to collect whatso- 
ever come to their knowledge, and 
sincerely and faithfully to register 
all things, without choice or culling 
the naked truth leave our judgment 
more entire and better satisfied. 
Such amongst others (for examples 
sake), plaine and well-meaning Frois- 
sard, who in his enterprize hath 
marched with so free and genuine a 
puritie, that having committed some 
oversight, he is neither ashamed to 
acknowledge nor afraid to correct 
the same, wheresoever he hath either 
notice or warning of it: and who repre- 
senteth unto us the diversitie of the 
newes then current and the different 
reports that were made unto him. 
The subject of an historie should be 
naked, bare, and formelesse; each 
man according to his capacitie or 
understanding may reap commodi- 
tie out of it. The curious and most 
excellent have the sufficiencie to cull 
and chuse that which is worthie to be 
knowne and may select of two rela- 
tions that which is most likely: from 
the condition of Princes and of their 
humours, they conclude their coun- 
sels and attribute fit words to them: 
they assume a just authoritie and 
bind our faith to theirs. But truly 
that belongs not to many. Such as 
are betweene both (which is the most 
common fashion), it is they that 
spoil all; they will needs chew our 
meat for us and take upon them a 
law to judge, and by consequence to 
square and encline the storie accord- 
ing to their fantasie; for, where the 


judgement bendeth one way, a man 
cannot chuse but wrest and turne 
his narration that way. They under- 
take to chuse things worthy to bee 
knowne, and now and then conceal 
either a word or a secret action from 
us, which would much better in- 
struct us: omitting such things as 
they understand not as incredible: 
and haply such matters as they know 
not how to declare, either in good 
Latin or tolerable French. Let them 
boldly enstall their eloquence and 
discourse: Let them censure at 
their pleasure, but let them also give 
us leave to judge after them: And 
let them neither alter nor dispense by 
their abridgements and choice any- 
thing belonging to the substance of 
the matter; but let them rather send 
it pure and entire with all her dimen- 
sions unto us. Most commonly (as 
chiefly in our age) this charge of 
writing histories is committed unto 
base, ignorant, and mechanicall kind 
of people, only for this consideration 
that they can speake well; as if we 
sought to learne the Grammer of 
them; and they have some reason, 
being only hired to that end, and 
publishing nothing but their tittle- 
tattle to aime at nothing else so much. 
Thus with store of choice and quaint 
words, and wyre drawne phrases, 
they huddle up and make a hodge- 
pot of a laboured contexture of the 
reports which they gather in the 
market places or such other assem- 
blies. The only good histories are 
those that are written by such as 
commanded or were imploied them- 
selves in weighty affaires or that were 
partners in the conduct of them, or 
that at least have had the fortune to 
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manage others of like qualitie. Such 
in a manner are all the Grecians and 
Romans. For many eye-witnesses 
having written of one same subject 
(as it hapned in those times when 
Greatnesse and Knowledge did com- 
monly meet) if any fault or over- 
sight have past them, it must be 
deemed exceeding light and upon 
some doubtfull accident. What may 
a man expect at a Phisitians hand 
that discourseth of warre, or of a 
bare Scholler treating of Princes 
secret designes? If we shall but note 
the religion which the Romans had 
in that, wee need no other example: 
Asinius Pollio found some mistaking 
or oversight in Czsars Commentaries, 
whereinto he was falne, only because 
he could not possiblie oversee all 
things with his owne eyes that hapned 
in his Armie, but was faine to rely on 
the reports of particular men, who 
often related untruths unto him; or 
else because he had not been curious- 
ly advertized and distinctly enformed 
by his Lieutenants and Captaines of 
such matters as they in his absence 
had managed or affected. Whereby 
may be seen that nothing is so hard 
or so uncertaine to be found out as 
the certaintie of the truth, sithence 
no man can put any assured confi- 
dence concerning the truth of a battel, 
neither in the knowledge of him that 
was Generall or commanded over 
it, nor in the soldiers that fought, of 
anything that hath hapned amongst 
them; except after the manner of a 
strict point of law, the severall wit- 
nesses are brought and examined 
face to face, and that all matters be 
nicely and thorowly, sifted by the 
objects and trials of the successe of 


every accident. Verily the knowledge 
we have of our owne affaires is much 
more barren and feeble. But this 
hath sufficiently been handled by 
Bodin, and agreeing with my con- 
ception. Somewhat to aid the weak- 
nesse of my memorie and to assist 
her great defects; for it hath often 
been my chance to light upon bookes 
which I supposed to be new and never 
to have read, which I had not under- 
standing diligently read and run over 
many years before, and all bescribled 
with my notes: I have a while since 
accustomed my selfe to note at the 
end of my booke (I meane such as I 
purpose to read but once) the time 
I made an end to read it, and to set 
downe what censure or judgement 
I gave of it; that so it may at least 
at another time represent unto my 
mind the aire and generall idea I 
had conceived of the Author in 
reading him. I will here set downe 
the Copie of some of my annotations, 
and especially what I noted upon my 
Guicciardine about ten yeares since: 
(For what language soever my books 
speake unto me I| speake unto them 
in mine owne.) He is a diligent 
Historiographer and from whom in 
my conceit a man may as exactly 
learne the truth of such affaires as 
passed in his time, as of any other 
writer whatsoever: and the rather 
because himselfe hath been an Actor 
of most part of them and in verie 
honourable place. There is no signe 
or apparance that ever he disguised 
or coloured any matter, either through 
hatred, malice, favour, or vanitie; 
whereof the free and impartiall 
judgements he giveth of great men, 
and namely of those by whom he had 
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been advanced or imployed in his 
important charges, as of Pope Clem- 
ent the seaventh, beareth undoubt- 
ed testimony. Concerning the parts 
wherein he most goeth about to pre- 
vaile, which are his digressions and 
discourses, many of them are verie 
excellent and enriched with faire 
ornaments, but he hath too much 
pleased himselfe in them: for en- 
deavouring to omit nothing that 
might be spoken, having so full and 
large a subject, and almost infinite, 
he proveth somewhat languishing, 
and giveth a taste of a kind of 
scholasticall tedious babling. More- 
over, I have noted this, that of so 
severall and divers armes, successes, 
and effects he judgeth of; of so many 
and variable motives, alterations, 
and counsels, that he relateth, he 
never referreth any one unto vertue, 
religion, or conscience: as if they were 
all extinguished and banished the 
world: and of all actions how glori- 
ous soever in apparance they be of 
themselves, he doth ever impute 
the cause of them to some vicious 
and blame-worthie occasion, or to 
some commoditie and profit. It is 
impossible to imagine that amongst 
so infinite a number of actions where- 
of he judgeth, some one have not 
been produced and compassed by 
way of reason. No corruption could 
ever possesse men so universally but 
that some one must of necessity es- 
cape the contagion; which makes me 
feare he hath had some distaste or 
blame in his passion, and it hath hap- 
ly fortuned that he hath judged or 
esteemed of others according to him- 
selfe. In my Philip de Comines 
there is this: In him you shall find 


a pleasing-sweet and gently-gliding 
speech, fraught with a purely sincere 
simplicitie, his narration pure and 
unaffected, and wherein the Authours 
unspotted good meaning doth evi- 
dently appeare, void of all manner 
of vanitie or ostentation speaking of 
himselfe, and free from all affection or 
envie-speaking of others; his dis- 
courses and perswasions accompa- 
nied more with a well-meaning zeale 
and meere veritie than with any 
laboured and exquisite suffciencie, 
and all-through with gravitie and 
authoritie, representing 2 man well- 
borne and brought up in high nego- 
tiations. Upon the Memoires and 
historie of Monsieur du Bellay: It 
is ever a well-pleasing thing to see 
matters written by those that have 
assaid how and in what manner they 
ought to be directed and managed: 
yet can it not be denied but that in 
both these Lords there will mani- 
festly appeare a great declination 
from a free libertie of writing, which 
clearely shineth in ancient writers of 
their kind: as in the Lord of Ioui- 
nille, familiar unto Saint. Lewis; 
Eginard, Chancellor unto Charle- 
maine; and of more fresh memorie in 
Philip de Comines. This is rather a 
declamation or pleading for king 
Francis against the Emperour Charles 
the fifth, than an Historie. I will not 
beleeve they have altered or changed 
any thing concerning the generalitie 
of matters, but rather to wrest and 
turne the judgement of the events 
many times against reason, to our 
advantage, and to omit whatsoever 
they supposed to be doubtful or 
ticklish in their masters life: they 
have made a business of it: witness 
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the recoylings of the Lords of 
Momorancy and Byron, which there- 
in are forgotten; and which is more, 
you shall not so much as find the 
name of the Ladie of Estampes men- 
tioned at all. A man may some- 
times colour and haply hide secret 
actions, but absolutely to conceal 
that which all the world knoweth, 
and especially such things as have 
drawne-on publike effects, and of 
such consequence, it is an inexcus- 
able defect, or as I may say un- 
pardonable oversight. To conclude 
whoseover desireth to have perfect 
information and knowledge of king 


Francis the first, and of the things 
hapned in his time, let him addresse 
himselfe elsewhere if he will give any 
credit unto me. The profit he may 
reap here is by the particular de- 
scription of the battels and exploits 
of warre wherein these gentlemen 
were present; some privie confer- 
ences, speeches, or secret actions of 
some princes that then lived, and 
the practices managed, or negotia- 
tions directed by the Lord of Lan- 
geay, in which doubtless are verie 
many things well worthy to be 
knowne, and diverse discourses not 
vulgare. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
ESSAYS 


Francis Bacon 


OF STUDIES 
Studies serve for delight, for or- 
nament, and for ability. Their 


chief use for delight is in privateness 
and retiring; for ornament, is in dis- 
course; and for ability, is in the 
judgment and disposition of busi- 
ness. For expert men can execute, 
and perhaps judge of particulars, 
one by one; but the general counsels, 
and the plots and marshalling of 
affairs, come best from those that 
are learned. To spend too much 
time in studies is sloth; to use them 
too much for ornament, is affectation; 
to make judgment wholly by their 
rules, is the humor of a scholar. They 
perfect nature, and are perfected by 
experience: for natural abilities are 
like natural plants, that need proy- 
ning, by study; and studies them- 


selves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. Crafty 
men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them; 
for-they teach not their own use, but 
that is a wisdom without them, and 
above them, won by observation. 
Read not to contradict and confute; 
nor to believe and take for granted; 
nor to find talk and discourse; but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested; that is, some books are to 
be read only in parts; others to be 
read, but not curiously; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with dili- 
gence and attention. Some books 
also may be read by deputy, and ex- 
tracts made of them by others; but 
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that would be only in the less im- 
portant arguments, and the meaner 
sort of books; else distilled books are 
like common distilled waters, flashy 
things. Reading maketh a full man; 
conference a ready man; and writing 
an exact man. And therefore, if a 
man write little, he had need have a 
great memory; if he confer little, 
he had need have a present wit; and 
if he read little he had need have 
much cunning, to seem to know that 
he doth not. Histories make men 
wise; poets witty; the mathematics 
subtile; natural philosophy deep; 
moral grave; logic and rhetoric able 
to contend. <Abewnt studia in mores. 
Nay, there is no stond or impedi- 
ment in the wit but may be wrought 
out by fit studies; like as diseases of 
the body may have appropriate exer- 
cises. Bowling is good for the stone 
and reins; shooting for the lungs and 
breast; gentle walking for the stom- 
ach; riding for the head; and the 
like. Soif a man’s wit be wandering, 
let him study the mathematics; for 
in demonstrations, if his wit be 
called away never so little, he must 
begin again. If his wit be not apt to 
distinguish or find differences, let him 
study the Schoolmen; for they are 
cymini sectores. If he be not apt to 
beat over matters, and to call up 
one thing to prove and illustrate 
another, let him study the lawyers’ 
cases. So every defect of the mind 
may have a special receipt. 


OF FRIENDSHIP 
It had been hard for him that 


spake it to have put more truth and 
untruth together in few words, than 


in that speech, Whosoever 15 de- 
lighted in solitude is either a wild 
beast or a god. For it is most true 
that a natural and secret hatred and 
aversation towards society in any 
man, hath somewhat of the savage 
beast; but it is most untrue that it 
should have any character at all of 
the divine nature; except it proceed, 
not out of a pleasure in solitude, but 
out of a love and desire to sequester a 
man’s self for a higher conversation: 
such as is found to have been falsely 
and feignedly in some of the heathen; 
as Epimenides the Candian, Numa 
the Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, 
and Apollonius of Tyana; and truly 
and really in divers of the ancient 
hermits and holy fathers of the 
church. But little do men_per- 
ceive what solitude is, and how far 
it extendeth. For a crowd is not 
company; and faces are but a gal- 
lery of pictures; and talk but a tin- 
kling cymbal, where there is no love. 
The Latin adage meeteth with it a 
little: Magna civitas, magna soli- 
tudo; because in a great town friends 
are scattered; so that there is not 
that fellowship, for the most part, 
which is in less neighborhoods. But 
we may go further, and afirm most 
truly that it is a mere and miserable 
solitude to want true friends; with- 
out which the world is but a wilder- 
ness; and even in this sense also of 
solitude, whosoever in the frame of 
his nature and affections is unfit for 
friendship, he taketh it of the beast, 
and not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is 
the ease and discharge of the fulness 
and swellings of the heart, which 
passions of all kinds do cause and in- 
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duce. We know diseases of stoppings 
and suffocations are the most danger- 
ous in the body; and it is not much 
otherwise in the mind; you may take 
sarza to open the liver, steel to open 
the spleen, flowers of sulphur for the 
lungs, castoreum for the brain; but 
no receipt openeth the heart, but a 
true friend; to whom you may im- 
part griefs, joys, fears, hopes, sus- 
picions, counsels, and whatsoever 
lieth upon the heart to oppress it, 
in a kind of civil shrift or confes- 
sion. 

It is a strange thing to observe 
how high a rate great kings and 
monarchs do set upon this fruit of 
friendship whereof we speak: so 
great, as they purchase it many 
times at the hazard of their own 
safety and greatness. For princes, 
in regard of the distance of their for- 
tune from that of their subjects and 
servants, cannot gather this fruit, 
except (to make themselves capable 
thereof) they raise some persons to 
be as it were companions and almost 
equals to themselves, which many 
times sorteth to inconvenience. The 
modern languages give unto such 
persons the name of favorites, or 
privadoes; as if it were matter of 
grace, or conversation. But the 
Roman name attaineth the true use 
and cause thereof, naming them 
participes curarum, for it is that 
which tieth the knot. And we see 
plainly that this hath been done, not 
by weak and passionate princes only, 
but by the wisest and most politic 
that ever reigned; who have often 
times joined to themselves some of 
their servants; whom both themselves 
have called friends, and allowed 


others likewise to call them in the 
same manner; using the word which 
is received between private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded 
Rome, raised Pompey (after sur- 
named the Great) to that height, 
that Pompey vaunted himself for 
Sylla’s over-match. For when he 
had carried the consulship for a 
friend of his, against the pursuit of 
Sylla, and that Sylia did a little re- 
sent thereat, and began to speak 
great, Pompey turned upon him 
again, and in effect bade him be 
quiet; for that more men adored the 
sun rising than the sun setting. With 
Julius Czsar, Decimus Brutus had 
obtained that interest, as he set him 
down in his testament for heir in re- 
mainder after his nephew. And this 
was the man that had power with him 
to draw him forth to his death. For 
when Czsar would have discharged 
the senate, in regard of some ill 
presages, and specially a dream of 
Calpurnia; this man lifted him gently 
by the arm out of his chair, telling 
him he hoped he would not dismiss 
the senate till his wife had dreamt a 
better dream. And it seemeth his 
favor was so great, as Antonius, in a 
letter which is recited verbatim in one 
of Cicero’s Philippics calleth him 
venefica, witch; as if he had enchant- 
ed Cesar. Augustus raised Agrippa 
(though of mean birth) to that height, 
as when he consulted with Mzcenas 
about the marriage of his daughter 
Julia, Mzcenas took the liberty to 
tell him, that he must either marry his 
daughter to Agrippa, or take away his 
life; there was no third way, he had 
made him so great. With Tiberius 
Czsar, Sejanus had ascended to that 
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height, as they two were termed and 
reckoned as a pair of friends. Tibe- 
rius in a letter to him saith, Hec 
pro amicitia nostra non occultavi; and 
the whole senate dedicated an altar to 
Friendship, as to a goddess, in re- 
spect of the great dearness of friend- 
ship between them two. The like or 
more was between Septimius Severus 
and Plautianus. For he forced his 
eldest son to marry the daughter of 
Plautianus; and would often main- 
tain Plautianus in doing affronts to 
his son; and did write also in a letter 
to the Senate, by these words: I love 
the man so well, as I wish he may overlive 
me. Now if these princes had been as 
a Trajan or a Marcus Aurelius, a man 
might have thought that this had pro- 
ceeded of an abundant goodness of 
nature; but being men so wise, of 
such strength and severity of mind, 
and so extreme lovers of themselves, 
as all these were, it proveth most 
plainly that they found their own 
felicity (though as great as ever hap- 
pened to mortal men) but as an half 
piece, except they mought have a 
friend to make it entire; and yet, 
which is more, they were princes 
that had wives, sons, nephews; and 
yet all these could not supply the 
comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what 
Comineus observeth of his first mas- 
ter, Duke Charles the Hardy; namely, 
that he would communicate his 
secrets with none; and least of all, 
those secrets which troubled him 
most. Whereupon he goeth on and 
saith that towards his latter time that 
closeness did impatr and a little perish 
his understanding. Surely Comineus 
mought have made the same judgment 


also, if it had pleased him, of his’ 
second master, Lewis the Eleventh, 
whose closeness was indeed his tor- 
mentor. The parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true; Cor ne edito: Eat 
not the heart. Certainly, if a man 
would give it a hard phrase, those 
that want friends to open them- 
selves unto are cannibals of their own 
hearts. But one thing is most ad- 
mirable (wherewith I will conclude 
this first fruit of friendship), which 
is, that this communicating of a 
man’s self to his friend works two 
contrary effects; for it redoubleth 
joys, and cutteth griefs in halves. 
For there is no man that imparteth 
his joys to his friend, but he joyeth 
the more; and no man that imparteth 
his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth 
the less. So that it is in truth of 
operation upon a man’s mind, of like 
virtue as the alchemists use to attrib- 
ute to their stone for man’s body; 
that it worketh all contrary effects, 
but still to the good and benefit of 
nature. But yet without praying in 
aid of alchemists, there is a manifest 
image of this in the ordinary course 
of nature. For in bodies union 
strengtheneth and cherisheth any 
natural action; and on the other side 
weakeneth and dulleth any violent 


impression: and even so it is of 


minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is 
healthful and sovereign for the under- 
standing, as the first is for the affec- 
tions. For friendship maketh indeed 
a fair day in the affections, from 
storm and tempests; but it maketh 
daylight in the understanding, out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts. 
Neither is this to be understood only 
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of faithful counsel, which a man re- 
ceiveth from his friend; but before you 
come to that, certain it is that whoso- 
ever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and understanding 
do clarify and break up, in the com- 
municating and discoursing with 
another; he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily; he marshalleth them more or- 
derly; he seeth how they look when 
they are turned into words: finally, 


he waxeth wiser than himself; and — 


that more by an hour’s discourse than 
by a day’s meditation. It was well 
said by Themistocles to the king of 
Persia, That speech was like cloth of 
Arras, opened and put abroad; whereby 
the imagery doth appear in figure; 
whereas in thoughts they lie but as in 
packs. Neither is this second fruit 
of friendship, in opening the under- 
standing, restrained only to such 
friends as are able to give a man 
counsel; (they indeed are best;) but 
even without that, a man learneth of 
himself and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light and whetteth his 
wits as against a stone, which itself 
cuts not. In a word, a man were 
better relate himself to a statua or 
picture, than to suffer his thoughts to 
pass in smother. 

Add now to make this second 
fruit of friendship complete, that 
other point which lieth more open and 
falleth within vulgar observation; 
which is faithful counsel from a 
friend. Heraclitus saith well in one 
of his enigmas, Dry light is ever the 
best. And certain it is, that the light 
that a man receiveth by counsel from 
another is drier and purer than that 
which cometh from his own under- 
standing and judgment; which is 


ever infused and drenched in his af- 
fections and customs. So as there 
is as much difference between the 
counsel that a friend giveth, and 
that a man giveth himself, as there 
is between the counsel of a friend 
and of a flatterer. For there is no 
such flatterer as is a man’s self; and 
there is no such remedy against flat- 
tery of a man’s self as the liberty of 
a friend. Counsel is of two sorts: 
the one concerning manners, the 
other concerning business. For the 
first, the best preservative to keep 
the mind in health is the faithful ad- 
monition of a friend. The calling of 
a man’s self to a strict account is a 
medicine, sometime, too piercing 
and corrosive. Reading good books 
of morality is a little flat and dead. 
Observing our faults in others is 
sometimes improper for our case. 
But the best receipt (best, I say, to 
work, and best to take) is the admoni- 
tion of a friend. It is a strange thing 
to behold what gross errors and ex- 
treme absurdities many (especially 
of the greater sort) do commit, for 
want of a friend to tell them of them; 
to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune: for, as St. James 
saith, they are as men that look 
sometimes into a glass, and presently 
forget their own shape and favor. As 
for business, a man may think, if he 
will, that two eyes see no more than 
one; or that a gamester seeth always 
more than a looker-on; or that a 
man in anger is as wise as he that 
hath said over the four and twenty 
letters; or that a musket may be 
shot off as well upon the arm as upon 
a rest; and such other fond and high 
imaginations, to think himself all in 
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all. But when all is done, the help of 
good counsel is that which setteth 
business straight. And if any man 
think that he will take counsel, but 
it shall be by pieces; asking counsel 
in one business of one man, and in 
another business of another man; it 
is well (that is to say, better per- 
haps than if he asked none at all); 
but he runneth two dangers: one, 
that he shall not be faithfully 
counselled; for it is a rare thing, ex- 
cept it be from a perfect and entire 
friend, to have counsel given, but 
such as shall be bowed and crooked to 
some ends which he hath that giveth 
it. The other, that he shall have 
counsel given, hurtful and unsafe 
(though with good meaning), and 
mixed partly of mischief and partly of 
remedy; even as if you would call a 
physician that is thought good for 
the cure of the disease you complain 
of, but is unacquainted with your 
body; and therefore may put you in 
way for a present cure, but over- 
throweth your health in some other 
kind; and so cure the disease and 
kill the patient. But a friend that is 
wholly acquainted with a man’s es- 
tate will beware, by furthering any 
present business how he dasheth 
upon other inconvenience. And 
therefore rest not upon scattered 
counsels; they will rather distract 
and mislead, than settle and di- 
rect. 

After these two noble fruits of 
friendship (peace in the affections, 
and support of the judgment), fol- 
loweth the last fruit; which is like the 
pomegranate, full of many kernels; 
I mean aid and bearing a part in all 
actions and occasions. Here the best 


way to represent to life the mani- 
fold use of friendship is to cast and 
see how many things there are which 
a man cannot do himself; and then 
it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the ancients, to say, that a 
friend is another himself; for that a 
friend is far more than himself. Men 
have their time, and die many times 
in desire of some things which they 
principally take to heart; the be- 


- stowing of a child, the finishing of a 


work, or the like. If a man have a 
true friend, he may rest almost se- 
cure that the care of those things will 
continue after him. So that a man 
hath, as it were, two lives in his de- 
sires. A man hath a body, and that 
body is confined to a place; but where 
friendship is, all offices of life are as 
it were granted to him and his deputy. 
For he may exercise them by his 
friend. How many things are there 
which a man cannot, with any face 
or comeliness, say or do himself? A 
man can scarce allege his own merits 
with modesty, much less extol them; 
a man cannot sometimes brook to sup- 
plicate or beg; and a number of the 
like. But all these things are grace- 
ful in a friend’s mouth, which are 
blushing in a man’s own. So again, a 
man’s person hath many proper re- 
lations which he cannot put off. A 
man cannot speak to his son but as 
a father; to his wife but as a husband; 
to his enemy but upon terms: where- 
as a friend may speak as the case re- 
quires, and not as it sorteth with the 
person. But to enumerate these 
things were endless; I have given the 
rule, where a man cannot fitly play 
his own part; if he have not a friend, 
he may quit the stage. 
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OF GARDENS 


God Almighty first planted a gar- 
den. And indeed it is the purest of 
human pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirts of man; 
without which buildings and palaces 
are but gross handeworks: and a man 
shall ever see that when ages grow to 
civility and elegancy, men come to 
build stately sooner than to garden 
finely; as if gardening were the great- 
er perfection. I do hold it, in the 
royal ordering of gardens, there ought 
to be gardens for all the months in 
the year; in which severally things of 
beauty may be then in season. For 
December, and January, and the 
latter part of November, you must 
take such things as are green all win- 
ter: holly; ivy; bays; juniper; cypress- 
trees; yew; pine-apple-trees; fir-trees; 
rosemary; lavender; periwinkle, the 
white, the purple, and the blue; ger- 
mander; flags; orange-trees; lemon- 
trees; and myrtles, if they be stoved; 
and sweet marjoram, warm set. 
There followeth, for the latter part of 
January and February, the mezereon- 
tree, which then blossoms; crocus 
vernus, both the yellow and the grey; 
primroses; anemones; the early tulip- 
pa; hyacinthus orientalis; chamairis; 
fritellaria. For March, there come 
violets, specially the single blue, 
which are the earliest; the yellow 
daffodil; the daisy; the almond-tree 
in blossom; the peach-tree in blossom; 
the cornelian-tree in blossom; sweet- 
briar. In April follow the double 
white violet; the wall-flower; the 
stock-gilliflower; the cowslip; flower- 
de-lices, and lilies of all natures; 
rosemary-flowers; the tulippa; the 


double peony; the pale daffodil; the 
French honeysuckle; the cherry-tree 
in blossom; the damson and plum- 
trees in blossom; the white thorn in 
leaf; the lilac-tree. In May and 
June come pinks of all sorts, specially 
the blush-pink; roses of all kinds, ex- 
cept the musk, which comes later; 
honeysuckles; strawberries; bugloss; 
columbine; the French marigold, flos 
Africanus; cherry-tree in fruit; ribes; 
figs in fruit; rasps; vine-flowers; 
lavender in flowers; the sweet saty- 
rian, with the white flower; herba 
muscaria, lilium convallium; the ap- 
ple-tree in blossom. In July come 
gilliflowers of all varieties; musk- 
roses; the lime-tree in blossom; early 
pears and plums in fruit; jennetings, 
codlins. In August come plums of 
all sorts in fruit; pears; apricocks; 
berberries; filberds; musk melons; 
monks-hoods, of all colors. In Sep- 
tember come grapes; apples; pop- 
pies of all colors; peaches; melo- 
cotones; nectarines; cornelians; war- 
dens; quinces. In October and the 
beginning of November come serv- 
ices; medlars; bullaces; roses cut or 
removed to come late; holly-hocks; 
and such like. These particulars are 
for the climate of London; but my 
meaning is perceived, that you may 
have ver perpetuum, as the place 
affords. 

And because the breath of flowers is 
far sweeter in the air (where it comes 
and goes like the warbling of music) 
than in the hand, therefore nothing 
is more fit for that delight, than to 
know what be the flowers and plants 
that do best perfume the air. Roses, 
damask and red, -are fast flowers of 
their smells; so that you may walk 
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by a whole row of them, and find 
nothing of their sweetness; yea 
though it be in a morning’s dew. 
Bays likewise yield no smell as they 
grow. Rosemary little; nor sweet 
marjoram.. That which above all 
others yields the sweetest smell in 
the air is the violet, specially the 
white double violet, which comes 
twice a year; about the middle of 
April, and about Bartholomew-tide. 
Next to that is the musk-rose. Then 
the strawberry-leaves dying, which 
[yield] a most excellent cordial smell. 
Then the flower of the vines; it is a 
little dust, like the dust of a bent, 
which grows upon the cluster in the 
first coming forth. Then sweet- 
briar. Then wall-flowers, which are 
very delightful to be set under a par- 
lor or lower chamber window. Then 
pinks and gilliflowers, specially the 
matted pink and clove gilliflower. 
Then the flowers of the lime-tree. 
Then the honeysuckles, so they be 
somewhat afar off. Of bean-flowers 
I speak not, because they are field 
flowers. But those which perfume 
the air most delightfully, not passed 
by as the rest, but being trodden 
upon and crushed, are three; that is, 
burnet, wild-thyme, and watermints. 
Therefore you are to set whole alleys 
of them to have the pleasure when 
you walk or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those 
which are indeed prince-like, as we 
have done of buildings), the contents 
ought not well to be under thirty 
acres of ground; and to be divided 
into three parts: a green in the en- 
trance; a heath or desert in the going 
forth; and the main garden in the 
midst; besides alleys on both sides. 


And I like well that four acres of 
ground be assigned to the green; six 
to the heath: four and four to either 
side; and twelve to the main garden. 
The green hath two pleasures: the 
one, because nothing is more pleas- 
ant to the eye than green grass kept 
finely shorn; the other, because it 
will give you a fair alley in the midst, 
by which you may go in front upon 
a stately hedge, which is to enclose 
the garden. But because the alley 
will be long, and, in great heat of 
the year or day, you ought not to 
buy the shade in the garden by going 
in the sun through the green, there- 
fore you are, of either side the green, 
to plant a covert alley upon carpen- 
ter’s work, about twelve foot in 
height, by which you may go in shade 
into the garden. As for the making 
of knots or figures with divers colored 
earths, that they may lie under 
the windows of the house on that 
side which the garden stands, they be 
but toys; you may see as good sights 
many times in tarts. The garden is 
best to be square, encompassed on all 
the four sides with a stately arched 
hedge. The arches to be upon pil- 
lars of carpenter’s work, of some ten 
foot high, and six foot broad; and the 
spaces between of the same dimen- 
sion with the breadth of the arch. 
Over the arches let there be an en- 
tire hedge of some four foot high, 
framed also upon carpenter’s work; 
and upon the upper hedge, over 
every arch, a little turret, with a bel- 
ly, enough to receive a cage of birds; 
and over every space between the 
arches some other little figure, with 
broad plates of round colored glass 
gilt, for the sun to play upon. But 
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this hedge I intend to be raised upon 
a bank, not steep, but gently slope, of 
some six foot, set all with flowers. 
Also I understand, that this square of 
the garden should not be the whole 
breadth of the ground, but to leave 
on either side ground enough for 
diversity of side alleys; unto which 
the two covert alleys of the green may 
deliver you. But there must be no 
alleys with hedges at either end of 
this great enclosure; not at the hither 
end, for letting your prospect upon 
this fair hedge from the green; nor at 
the further end, for letting your pros- 
pect from the hedge through the 
arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground 
within the great hedge, I leave it to 
variety of device; advising neverthe- 
less that whatsoever form you cast 
it into, first, it be not too busy, or 
full of work. Wherein I, for my part 
do not like images cut out in juniper 
or other garden stuff; they be for 
children. Little low hedges, round, 
like welts, with some pretty pyra- 
mids, I like well; and in some places, 
fair columns upon frames of carpen- 
ter’s work. I would also have the 
alleys spacious and fair. You may 
have closer alleys upon the side 
grounds, but none in the main garden. 
I wish also, in the very middle, a fair 
mount, with three ascents, and al- 
leys, enough for four to walk abreast; 
which I would have to be perfect cir- 
cles, without any bulwarks or em- 
bossments; and the whole mount to 
be thirty foot high; and some fine 
banqueting-house, with some chim- 
neys neatly cast, and without too 
much glass. 

For fountains, they are a great 


beauty and refreshment; but pools 
mar all, and make the garden un- 
wholesome, and full of flies and frogs. 
Fountains I intend to be of two 
natures: the one that sprinkleth or 
spouteth water; the other a fair re- 
ceipt of water, of some thirty or forty 
foot square, but without fish, or 
slime, or mud. For the first, the 
ornaments of images gilt, or of marble, 
which are in use, do well: but the 
main matter is so to convey the water, 
as it never stay, either in the bowls or 
in the cistern; that the water be 
never by rest discolored, green or red 
or the like; or gather any mossiness or 
putrefaction. Besides that, it is to 
be cleansed every day by the hand. 
Also some steps up to it, and some 
fine pavement about it, doth well. 
As for the other kind of fountain, 
which we may call a bathing pool, 
it may admit much curiosity and 
beauty; wherewith we will not trou- 
ble ourselves: as, that the bottom 
be finely paved, and with images; 
the sides likewise; and withal em- 
bellished with colored glass, and 
such things of lustre; encompassed 
also with fine rails of low statuas. 
But the main point is the same which 
we mentioned in the former kind of 
fountain; which is, that the water 
be in perpetual motion, fed by a 
water higher than the pool, and de- 
livered into it by fair spouts, and 
then discharged away under ground 
by some equality of bores, that it stay 
little. And for fine devices, of arching 
water without spilling, and making 
it rise in several forms (of feathers, 
drinking glasses, canopies, and the 
like), they be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to health and sweetness. 
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For the heath, which was the 
third part of our plot, I wish it to be 
framed, as much as may be, to a 
natural wildness. Trees I would 
have none in it, but some thickets 
made only of sweet-briar and honey- 
suckle, and some wild vine amongst; 
and the ground set with violets, 
strawberries, and primroses. For 
these are sweet, and prosper in the 
shade. And these to be in the 
heath, here and there, not in any 
order. I like also little heaps, in the 
nature of mole-hills (such as are in 
wild heaths), to be set, some with 
wild thyme; some with pinks; some 
with germander, that gives a good 
flower to the eye; some with peri- 
winkle; some with violets; some with 
strawberries; some with cowslips; 
some with daisies; some with red 
roses; some with lilium convallium; 
some with sweet-williams red; some 
with bear’s-foot: and the like low 
flowers, being withal sweet and 
sightly. Part of which heaps are to 
be with standards of little bushes 
pricked upon their top, and part 
without. The standards to be roses; 
juniper; holly; berberries (but here 
and there, because of the smell of 
their blossom); red currants; goose- 
berries; rosemary; bays; sweet-briar; 
and such like. But these standards 
to be kept with cutting, that they 
grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to 
fill them with variety of alleys, pri- 
vate, to give a full shade, some of 
them, wheresoever the sun be. You 
are to frame some of them likewise 
for shelter, that when the wind blows 
sharp you may walk as in a gallery. 
And those alleys must be likewise 


hedged at both ends, to keep out the 
wind; and these closer alleys must 
be ever finely gravelled, and no 
grass, because of going wet. In many 
of these alleys, likewise, you are to 
set fruit-trees of all sorts; as well upon 
the walls as in ranges. And this 
would be generally observed, that 
the borders wherein you plant your 
fruit-trees be fair and large, and low, 
and not steep; and set with fine 
flowers, but thin and sparingly, lest 
they deceive the trees. At the end of 
both the side grounds, I would have 
a mount of some pretty height leav- 
ing the wall of the enclosure breast 
high, to look abroad into the fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny 
but there should be some fair alleys 
ranged on both sides, with fruit-trees; 
and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees, 
and arbors with seats, set in some de- 
cent order; but these to be by no 
means set too thick; but to leave the 
main garden so as it be not close, but 
the air open and free. For as for 
shade, I would have you rest upon the 
alleys of the side grounds, there to 
walk, if you be disposed, in the heat 
of the year or day; but to make ac- 
count that the main garden is for the 
more temperate parts of the year; 
and in the heat of summer, for the 
morning and the evening, or over- 
cast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, ex- 
cept they be of that largeness as 
they may be turfed, and have living 
plants and bushes set in them; that 
the birds may have more scope, and 
natural nestling, and that no foulness 
appear in the floor of the aviary. So 
I have made a platform of a princely 
garden, partly by precept, partly by 
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drawing, not a model, but some 
general lines of it; and in this I have 
spared for no cost. But it is nothing 
for great princes, that for the most 
part taking advice with workmen, 


with no less cost set their things ‘to- 
gether; and sometimes add statuas 
and such things for state and mag: 
nificence, but nothing to the true 
pleasure of a garden. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


Ricuarp Movutton 


ON MEEKNESS—AN 
ESSAY 


My son, go on with thy business 
in meekness; so shalt thou be be- 
loved of an acceptable man. The 
greater thou art, humble thyself the 
more, and thou shalt find favour be- 
fore the Lord: for great is the po- 
tency of the Lord, and he is glorified 
of them that are lowly. Seek not 
things that are too hard for thee, and 
search not out things that are above 
thy strength. The things that have 
been commanded thee, think there- 
upon; for thou hast no need of the 
things that are secret. Be not over 
busy in thy superfluous works; for 
more things are shewed unto thee 
than men can understand. For the 
conceit of many hath led them astray; 
and evil surmising hath caused their 
judgement to slip. A stubborn 
heart shall fare ill at the last; and 
he that loveth danger shall perish 
therein. A stubborn heart shall be 
laden with troubles; and the sinner 
shall heap sin upon sin. The calam- 
ity of the proud is no healing; for a 
plant of wickedness hath taken root 
in him. 


FRIENDSHIP—AN ESSAY 


Sweet words will multiply a man’s 
friends; and a fair-speaking tongue 
will multiply courtesies. Let those 
that are at peace with thee be many; 
but thy counsellors one of a thousand. 
If thou wouldest get thee a friend, 
get him by proving, and be not in 
haste to trust him. For there is a 
friend that is so for his own occasion, 
and he will not continue in the day 
of thy affliction. And there is a 
friend that turneth to enmity; and he 
will discover strife to thy reproach. 
And there is a friend that is a com- 
panion at the table, and he will not 
continue in the day of thy affliction; 
and in thy prosperity he will be as 
thyself, and will be bold over thy serv- 
ants; if thou shalt be brought low, 
he will be against thee, and will hide 
himself from thy face. Separate thy- 
self from thine enemies; and beware 
of thy friends. A faithful friend is a 
strong defence; and he that hath 
found him hath found a treasure. 
There is nothing that can be taken 
in-exchange for a faithful friend; and 
his excellency is beyond price. A 
faithful friend is a medicine of life; 


cone 
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and they that fear the Lord shall 
find him. He that feareth the Lord 
directeth his friendship aright; for as 
he is, so is his neighbour also. 


THE PURSUIT OF WISDOM— 
AN ESSAY 


My son, gather instruction from 
thy youth up: and even unto hoar 
hairs thou shalt find wisdom. Come 
unto her as one that ploweth and 
soweth, and wait for her good fruits; 
for thy toil shall be little in the tillage 
of her, and thou shalt eat of her 
fruits right soon. How exceeding 
harsh is she to the unlearned! And 
he that is without understanding will 
not abide in her; as a mighty stone of 
trial shall she rest upon him, and he 
will not delay to cast her from him. 
For wisdom is according to her name 
and she is not manifest unto many. 

Give ear, my son, and accept my 
judgement, and refuse not my counsel, 
and bring thy feet into her fetters, 
and thy neck into her chain. Put 
thy shoulder under her, and bear her, 
and be not grieved with her bonds. 
Come unto her with all thy soul, and 
keep her ways with thy whole power. 
Search and seek, and she shall be 
made known unto thee; and when 
thou hast got hold of her, let her not 
go. For at the last thou shalt find 
her rest; and she shall be turned for 
thee into gladness. And her fetters 
shall be to thee for a covering of 
strength, and her chains for a robe of 
glory: for there is a golden ornament 
upon her, and her bands are a riband 
of blue; thou shalt put her on as.a 
robe of glory, and shalt array thee 
with her as a crown of rejoicing. 


My son, if thou wilt, thou shalt be 
instructed; and if thou wilt yield thy 
soul, thou shalt be prudent. If thou 
love to hear, thou shalt receive; and 
if thou incline thine ear, thou shalt 
be wise. Stand thou in the multi- 
tude of the elders; and whoso is 
wise, cleave thou unto him. Be will- 
ing to listen to every godly dis- 
course; and let not the proverbs of 
understanding escape thee. If thou 
seest a man of understanding, get 


‘thee betimes unto him, and let thy 


foot wear out the steps of his 
doors. Let thy mind dwell upon 
the ordinances of the Lord, and 
meditate continually in his com- 
mandments; he shall establish thine 
heart, and thy desire of wisdom shall 
be given unto thee. 


ON LOVE 


And a still more excellent way 
shew I unto you. If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not love, | am become sounding 
brass, or a clanging cymbal. And if 
I have the gift of prophecy, and 
know all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge; and if I have all faith, so as to 
remove mountains, but have not 
love, | am nothing. And if I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and if 
I give my body to be burned, but 
have not love, it profiteth me noth- 
ing. Love suffereth long, and is 
kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
its own, is not provoked, taketh not 
account of evil; rejoiceth not in un- 
righteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth 
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all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. Love never faileth: but 
whether there be prophecies, they 
shall be done away; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall be done 
away. For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part: but when that 
which is perfect is come, that which 
is in part shall be done away. When 


I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt 
as a child, I thought as a child: now 
that I am become a man, I have put 
away childish things. For now we 
see in a mirror, darkly; but then face 
to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I have been 
known. But now abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three; and the greatest of 
these is love. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Leo To.tstoy 


THE SCAFFOLDING 


We must remind ourselves as often 
as possible that our true life is not 
this external, material life that passes 
before our eyes here on earth, but 
that it is the inner life of our spirit, 
for which the visible life serves only 
as a scaffolding—a necessary aid to 
our spiritual growth. The scaffold- 
ing itself is only of temporary im- 
portance, and, after it has served its 
purpose, is no longer wanted, but 
even becomes a hindrance. 

Seeing before him an enormously 


high and elaborately constructed 
scaffolding, while the building itself 
only just shows above its founda- 
tions, man is apt to make the mistake 
of attaching more importance to the 
scaffolding than to the building for 
the sake of which, alone, this tem- 
porary scaffolding has been put up. 

We must remind ourselves and one 
another, that the scaffolding has no 
meaning or importance, except to 
make possible the erection of the 
building itself. 


THE FEAR OF DEATH 


It is generally supposed that 
there is something mystical in our 
view of life and death. But there 
is nothing of the kind. 

I like my garden, I like reading a 
book, I like caressing a child. By 
dying I lose all this, and therefore 
I do not wish to die, and I fear 


death. 


It may be that my whole life con- _ 


sists of such temporary worldly de- 


sires and their gratification. If so, 
I cannot help being afraid of what 
will end these desires. But if these 
desires and their gratification have 
given way and been replaced in me 
by another desire—the desire to do 
the will of God, to give myself to Him 
in my present state, and in any pos- 
sible future state—then the more my 
desires have changed, the less I fear 
death, and the less does death exist 
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for me. And if my desires be com- 
pletely transformed, then nothing 
but life remains, and there is no 
death. To replace what is earthly 


and temporary by what is eternal is 
the way of life, and along it we must 
travel. But in what state his own 
soul is—each one knows for himself. 


SELECTION FROM _ 
WORDSWORTH 


James Russet, LoweE.i 


A generation has now passed away 
since Wordsworth was laid with the 
family in the churchyard at Gras- 
mere.t Perhaps it is hardly yet 
time to take a perfectly impartial 
measure of his value as a poet. To 
do this is especially hard for those 
who are old enough to remember the 
last shot which the foe was sullenly 
firing in that long war of critics which 
began when he published his mani- 
festo as Pretender, and which came 
to a pause rather than to an end 
when they flung up their caps with 
the rest at his final coronation. 
Something of the intensity of the 
odium theologicum (if indeed the 
aestheticum be not in these days the 
more bitter of the two) entered into 
the conflict. The Wordsworthians 
were a sect, who, if they had the en- 
thusiasm, had also not a little of the 
exclusiveness and partiality to which 
sects are liable. The verses of the 
master had for them the virtue of 
religious canticles stimulant of zeal 
and not amenable to the ordinary 
tests of cold-blooded criticism. Like 
the hymns of the Huguenots and 
OT ee ee tee ree (Ga 
old servant of Wordsworth) to Crabb Robinson, 
with a simple, one might almost say canine pathos, 
thirteen years after his wife’s death. Wordsworth 


was always considerate and kind with his servants, 
Robinson tells us. 


Covenanters, they were songs of 
battle no less than of worship, and 
the combined ardors of conviction 
and conflict lent them a fire that 
was not naturally their own. As 
we read them now, that virtue of the 
moment is gone out of them, and 
whatever of Dr. Wattsiness there is 
gives us a slight shock of disenchant- 
ment. It is something like the dif- 
ference between the ‘“Marseillaise” 
sung by armed propagandists on the 
edge of battle, or by Brissotins in the 
tumbrel, and the words of it read 
coolly in the closet, or recited with 
the factitious frenzy of Thérése. It 
was natural in the early days of 
Wordsworth’s career to dwell most 
fondly on those profounder qualities 
to appreciate which settled in some 
sort the measure of a man’s right to 
judge of poetry at all. But now we 
must admit the shortcomings, the 
failures, the defects as no less es- 
sential elements in forming a sound 
judgment as to whether the seer and 
artist were so united in him as to 
justify the claim first put in by him- 
self and afterwards maintained by 
his sect to a place beside the few 
great poets who exalt men’s minds, 
and give a right direction and safe 
outlet to their passions through the 
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imagination, while insensibly helping 
them toward balance of character 
and serenity of judgment by stimu- 
lating their sense of proportion, form, 
and the nice adjustment of means to 
ends. In none of our poets has the 
constant propulsion of an unbending 
will, and the concentration of ex- 
clusive, if I must not say somewhat 
narrow, sympathies done so much to 
make the original endowment of 
Nature effective, and in none ac- 
cordingly does the biography throw 
so much light on the works, or enter 
so largely into their composition as 
an element whether of power or of 
weakness. Wordsworth never saw, 
and I think never wished to see, be- 
yond the limits of his own conscious- 
ness and experience. He early con- 
ceived himself to be, and through life 
was confirmed by circumstances in 
the faith that he was, a ‘‘dedicated 
spirit,’} a state of mind likely to 
further an intense but at the same 
time one-sided development of the 
intellectual powers. The solitude in 
which the greater part of his mature 
life was passed, while it doubtless 
ministered to the passionate in- 
tensity of his musings upon man and 
Nature, was, it may be suspected, 
harmful to him as an artist, by de- 
priving him of any standard of pro- 
portion outside himself by which to 
test the comparative value of his 
thoughts, and by rendering him more 
and more incapable of that urbanity 


1In the Prelude he attributes this consecration to 
a sunrise seen (during a college vacation) as he 
walked homeward from some village festival where 
he had danced all night:— 


My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit, (Bk. IV.) 


of mind which could be gained only 
by commerce with men more nearly 
on his own level, and which gives 
tone without lessening individuality. 
Wordsworth never quite saw the 
distinction between the eccentric and 
the original. For what we call origi- 
nality seems not so much anything 
peculiar, much less anything odd, 
but that quality in a man which 
touches human nature at most points 
of its circumference, which rein- 
vigorates the consciousness of our 
own powers by recalling and con- 
firming our own unvalued_ sensa- 
tions and perceptions, gives classic 
shape to our own amorphous imagin- 
ings, and adequate utterance to our 
own stammering conceptions or emo- 
tions. The poet’s office is to be a 
Voice, not of one crying in the wil- 
derness to a knot of already mag- 
netized acolytes, but singing amid 
the throng of men, and lifting their 
common aspirations and sympathies 
(so first clearly revealed to them- 
selves) on the wings of his song to a 
purer ether and a wider reach of view. 
We cannot, if we would, read the 
poetry of Wordsworth as mere poetry; 
at every other page we find ourselves 
entangled in a problem of zsthetics. 
The world-old question of matter and 
form, of whether nectar is of precisely 
the same flavor when served to us 
from a Grecian chalice or from any 
jug of ruder pottery, comes up for 
decision anew. The Teutonic nature 
has always shown a sturdy prefer- 
ence of the solid bone with a marrow 
of nutritious moral to any shadow of 
the same on the flowing mirror of 
sense. Wordsworth never lets us 
long forget the deeply rooted stock 
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from which he sprang,—vien ben da 
lua. 


The true rank of Wordsworth 
among poets is, perhaps, not even 
yet to be fairly estimated, so hard is 
it to escape into the quiet hall of 
judgment uninflamed by the tumult 
of partisanship which besets the 
doors. 

Coming to manhood, predeter- 
mined to be a great poet, at a time 
when the artificial school of poetry 
was enthroned with all the authority 
of long succession and undisputed 
legitimacy, it was almost inevitable 
that Wordsworth, who, both by 
nature and judgment, was a rebel 
against the existing order, should be- 
come a partisan. Unfortunately, he 
became not only the partisan of a 
system, but of William Wordsworth 
as its representative. Right in gen- 
eral principle, he thus necessarily be- 
came wrong in particulars. Justly 
convinced that greatness. only 
achieves its ends by implicitly obey- 
ing its own instincts, he perhaps re- 
duced the following his instincts 
too much to a system, mistook his 
own resentments for the promptings 
of his natural genius, and, compelling 
principle to the measure of his own 
temperament or even of the con- 
troversial exigency of the moment, 
fell sometimes into the error of mak- 
ing naturalness itself artificial. If 
a poet resolve to be original, it will 
end commonly in his being merely 
peculiar. 

Wordsworth himself departed more 
and more in practice, as he grew older, 
from the theories which he had laid 
down in his prefaces; but those 


theories undoubtedly had a great 
effect in retarding the growth of his 
fame. He had carefully constructed 
a pair of spectacles through which his 
earlier poems were to be studied, and 
the public insisted on looking through 
them at his mature works, and were 
consequently unable to see fairly 
what required a different focus. He 
forced his readers to come to his 
poetry with a certain amount of 
conscious preparation, and thus gave 
them beforehand the impression of 
something like mechanical artifice, 
and deprived them of the contented 
repose of implicit faith. To the child 
a watch seems to be a living creature; 
but Wordsworth would not let his 
readers be children, and did injus- 
tice to himself by giving them an 
uneasy doubt whether creations which 
really throbbed with the very heart’s- 
blood of genius, and were alive with 
Nature’s life of life, were not con- 
trivances of wheels and springs. A 
naturalness which we are told to ex- 
pect has lost the crowning grace of 
Nature. The men who walked in 
Cornelius Agrippa’s visionary gar- 
dens had probably no more pleasur- 
able emotion than that of a shallow 
wonder, or an equally shallow self- 
satisfaction in thinking they had hit 
upon the secret of the thaumaturgy; 
but to a tree that has grown as God 
willed we come without a theory and 
with no botanical predilections, en- 
joying it simply and thankfully; or 
the Imagination re-creates for us its 
past summers and winters, the birds 
that have nested and sung in it, the 
sheep that have clustered in its 
shade, the winds that have visited it, 
the cloudbergs that have drifted over 
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it, and the snows that have ermined 
it in winter. The Imagination is a 
faculty that flouts at foreordination, 
and Wordsworth seemed to do all he 
could to cheat his readers of her com- 
pany by laying out paths with a 
peremptory Do not step off the gravel! 
at the opening of each, and preparing 
pitfalls for every conceivable emo- 
tion, with guide-boards to tell each 
when and where it must be caught. 
But if these things stood in the way 
of immediate appreciation, he had 
another theory which interferes more 
seriously with the total and perma- 
nent effect of his poems. He was 
theoretically determined not only to 
be a philosophic poet, but to be a 
great philosophic poet, and to this 
end he must produce an epic. Leav- 
ing aside the question whether the 
epic be obsolete or not, it may be 
doubted whether the history of a 
single man’s mind is universal enough 
in its interest to furnish all the re- 
quirements of the epic machinery, 
and it may be more than doubted 
whether a _ poet’s philosophy be 
ordinary metaphysics, divisible into 
chapter and section. It is rather 
something which is more energetic 
in a word than in a whole treatise, and 
our hearts unclose themselves in- 
stinctively at its simple Open sesame! 
while they would stand firm against 
the reading of the whole body of 
philosophy. In point of fact, the one 
element of greatness which The 
Excursion possesses indisputably is 
heaviness. It is only the episodes 
that are universally read, and the 
effect of these is diluted by the con- 
necting and accompanying lectures 
on metaphysics, Wordsworth had 


his epic mould to fill, and, like Ben- 
venuto Cellini in casting his Perseus, 
was forced to throw in everything, 
debasing the metal lest it should run 
short. Separated from the rest, the 
episodes are perfect poems in their 
kind, and without example in the 
language. 

Wordsworth, like most solitary 
men of strong minds, was a good 
critic of the substance of poetry, but 
somewhat niggardly in the allowance 
he made for those subsidiary quali- 
ties which make it the charmer of 
leisure and the employment of minds 
without definite object. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether he set 
much store by any contemporary 
writing but his own, and whether he 
did not look upon poetry too exclu- 
sively as an exercise rather of the in- 
tellect than as a nepenthe of the 
imagination.! He says of himself, 
speaking of his youth:— 

In fine, 
I was a better judge of thoughts than words, 
Misled in estimating words, not only 
By common inexperience of youth, 
But by the trade in classic niceties, 
The dangerous craft of culling term and phrase 
From languages that want the living voice 
To carry meaning to the natural heart; 
To tell us what is passion, what is truth, 
What reason, what simplicity and sense. ” 

Though he here speaks in the 
preterite tense, this was always true 
of him, and his thought seems often 
to lean upon a word too weak to bear 
its weight. No reader of adequate 
insight can help regretting that he 
did not earlier give himself to “the 
trade of classic niceties.” It was 
precisely this which gives to the 
blank verse of Landor the severe dig- 

1According to Landor, he pronounced all Scott's 


poetry to be “not worth five shillings,”’ 
2 Prelude, Bk. IV, 
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nity and reserved force which alone 
among later poets recall the tune of 
Milton, and to which Wordsworth 
never attained. Indeed, Words- 
worth’s blank verse (though the pas- 
sion be profounder) is always essen- 
tially that of Cowper. They were 
alike also in their love of outward 
nature and of simple things. The 
main difference between them is 
one of scenery rather than of senti- 
ment, between the lifelong familiar 
of the mountains and the dweller on 
the plain. 

It cannot be denied that in Words- 
worth the very highest powers of the 
poetic mind were associated with a 
certain tendency to the diffuse and 
commonplace. It is in the under- 
standing (always prosaic) that the 
great golden veins of his imagination 
are embedded.!. He wrote too much 
to write always well; for it is not a 
great Xerxes army of words, but a 
compact Greek ten thousand, that 
march safely down to posterity. He 
set tasks to his divine faculty, which 
is much the same as trying to 
make Jove’s eagle do the service 
of a clucking hen. Throughout The 
Prelude and The Excursion he 
seems striving to bind the wizard 
Imagination with the sand-ropes of 
dry disquisition, and to have for- 
gotten the potent spell-word which 
would make the particles cohere. 
There is an arenaceous quality in the 
style which makes progress weari- 

1This was instinctively felt, even by his admirers, 
Miss Martineau said to Crabb Robinson in 18309, 
speaking of Wordsworth's conversation: ‘‘Some- 
oleh eidvalia' ta, alent a GREE ane nceoaTE 
on in the utmost grandeur, leaving a strong im- 
Sed Hecciitien a Clemo eed Cee ees, 
affected by it even to tears, and then said, “I have 


not heard anything for years that so much delighted 
me; but, after all, it is not poetry.” 


some. Yet with what splendors as of 
mountain sunsets are we rewarded! 
what golden rounds of verse do we 


- not see stretching heavenward with 


angels ascending and descending! 
what haunting harmonies hover 
around us deep and eternal like the 
undying barytone of the sea! and if we 
are compelled to fare through sands 
and desert wildernesses, how often 
do we not hear airy shapes that syl- 
lable our names with a startling per- 
sonal appeal to our highest con- 
sciousness and our noblest aspiration, 
such as we wait for in vain in any 
other poet! Landor, in a letter to 
Miss Holford, says admirably of him, 
“Common minds alone can be igno- 
rant what breadth of philosophy, 
what energy and intensity of thought, 
what insight into the heart, and what 
observation of Nature are requisite 
for the production of such poetry.” 
Take from Wordsworth all which 
an honest criticism cannot but al- 
low, and what is left will show how 
truly great he was. He had no hu- 
mor, no dramatic power, and his tem- 
perament was of that dry and juice- 
less quality, that in all his published 
correspondence you shall not find 
a letter, but only essays. If we con- 
sider carefully where he was most 
successful, we shall find that it was 
not so much in description of natural 
scenery, or delineation of character, 
as in vivid expression of the effect 
produced by external objects and 
events upon his own mind, and of 
the shape and hue (perhaps mo- 
mentary) which they in turn took 
from his mood or temperament. His 
finest passages are always mono- 
logues. He had a fondness for par- 
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ticulars, and there are parts of his 
poems which remind us of local 
histories in the undue relative im- 
portance given to trivial matters. 
He was the historian of Wordsworth- 
shire. This power of particulariza- 
tion (for it is as truly a power as 
generalization) is what gives such 
vigor and greatness to single lines 
and sentiments of Wordsworth, and 
to poems developing a single thought 
or sentiment. It was this that made 
him so fond of the sonnet. That se- 
questered nook forced upon him the 
limits which his fecundity (if I may 
not say his garrulity) was never 
self-denying enough to impose on it- 
self. It suits his solitary and medi- 
tative temper, and it was there that 
Lamb (an admirable judge of what 
was permanent in literature) liked 
him best. Its narrow bounds, but 
fourteen paces from end to end, turn 
into a virtue his too common fault 
of giving undue prominence to every 
passing emotion. He excels in mono- 
logue, and the law of the sonnet 
tempers monologue with mercy. In 
The Excursion we are driven to 
the subterfuge of a French verdict of 
extenuating circumstances. His mind 
had not that reach and elemental 
movement of Milton’s, which, like 
the trade-wind, gathered to itself 
thoughts and images like stately 
fleets from every quarter; some deep 
with silks and spicery, some brooding 
over the silent thunders of their 
battailous armaments, but all swept 
forward in their destined track, over 
the long billows of his verse, every 
inch of canvas strained by the uni- 
fying breath of their common epic 
impulse. It was an organ that 


Milton mastered, mighty in com- 
pass, capable equally of the trump- 
et’s ardors or the slim delicacy of 
the flute, and sometimes it bursts 
forth in great crashes through his 
prose, as if he touched it for solace 
in the intervals of his toil. If Words- 
worth sometimes put the trumpet to 
his lips, yet he lays it aside soon and 
willingly for his appropriate instru- 
ment, the pastoral reed. And it is 
not one that grew by any vulgar 
stream, but that which Apollo 
breathed through, tending the flocks 
of Admetus,—that which Pan en- 
dowed with every melody of the 
visible universe,—the same in which 
the soul of the despairing nymph 
took refuge and gifted with her dual 
nature,—so that ever and anon, amid 
the notes of human joy or sorrow, 
there comes suddenly a deeper and 
almost awful tone, thrilling us into 
dim consciousness of a forgotten 
divinity. 

Wordsworth’s absolute want of 
humor, while it no doubt confirmed 
his self-confidence by making him 
insensible both to the comical 
incongruity into which he was 
often led by. his earlier theory con- 
cerning the language of poetry and 
to the not unnatural ridicule called 
forth by it, seems to have been in- 
dicative of a certain dulness of per- 
ception in other directions.1 We 

1Nowhere is this displayed with more comic self- 
complacency than when he thought it needful to 
rewrite the ballad of Helen of Kirconnel,—a_ poem 
hardly to be matched in any language for swiftness 
of movement and savage sincerity of feeling. Its 
shuddering compression is masterly. 

Rie Outi the'hand disc tent the anaes 

When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

That died to succor me! 

Wiha tee love drece Gori ced cee na mair? 

Compare this with— 


Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling, 
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cannot help feeling that the material 
of his nature was essentially prose, 
which, in his inspired moments, he 
had the power of transmuting, but 
which, whenever the inspiration failed 
or was factitious, remained ob- 
stinately leaden. The normal con- 
dition of many poets would seem to 
approach that temperature to which 
Wordsworth’s mind could be raised 
only by the white heat of profoundly 
inward passion. And in proportion 
to the intensity needful to make his 
nature thoroughly aglow is the very 
high quality of his best verses. They 
seem rather the productions of Nature 
than of man, and have the lastingness 
of such, delighting our age with the 
same startle of newness and beauty 
that pleased our youth. Is it his 
thought? It has the shifting inward 
lustre of diamond. Is it his feeling? 
It is as delicate as the impressions of 


And, starting up, to Bruce’s heart 
He launched a deadly javelin; 

Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 

And, stepping forth to meet the same, 

Did with her body cover 

The Youth, her chosen lover. 


And Bruce (as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon) sailed away to Spain, 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish Crescent. 

These are surely the verses of an attorney’s clerk 
“penning a stanza when he should engross.”’ It will 
be noticed that Wordsworth here also departs from 
his earlier theory of the language of poetry by sub- 
stituting a javelin for a bullet as less modern and 
familiar. Had he written— 

And Gordon never gave a hint, 

But, having somewhat picked his flint, 

Let fly the fatal bullet 

That killed that loveiy pullet,— 
it would hardly have seemed more like a parody than 
the rest. He shows the same insensibility in a note 
upon the Ancient Mariner in the second edition of 
the Lyrical Ballads; ‘‘The poem of my friend has 
indeed great defects; first, that the principal person 
has no distinct character, either in his profession of 
mariner, or as a human being who, having been long 
under the control of supernatural impressions, might 
be supposed himself to partake of something super- 
natural; secondly, that he does not act, but is con- 
tinually acted upon; thirdly, that the events, having 
no necessary connection, do not produce each other; 
and lastly, that the imagery is somewhat laboriously 
accumulated.”” Here is an indictment, to be sure, 
and drawn, plainly enough, by the attorney's clerk 
aforenamed. One would think that the strange 
charm of Coleridge’s most truly original poems lay 
Zs this very emancipation from the laws of cause and 
effect. 


fossil ferns. He seems to have 
caught and fixed forever in immutable 
grace the most evanescent and in- 
tangible of our intuitions, the very 
ripplemarks on the remotest shores 
of being. But this intensity of 
mood which insures high quality is 
by its very nature incapable of pro- 
longation, and Wordsworth, in en- 
deavoring it, falls more below him- 
self, and is, more even than many 
poets his inferiors in imaginative 
quality, a poet of passages. Indeed, 
one cannot help having the feeling 
sometimes that the poem is there 
for the sake of these passages, rather 
than that these are the natural jets 


_and elations of a mind energized by 


the rapidity of its own motion. In 
other words, the happy couplet or 
gracious image seems not to spring 
from the inspiration of the poem con- 
ceived as a whole, but rather to 
have dropped of itself into the mind 
of the poet in one of his rambles, who 
then, in a less rapt mood, has pa- 
tiently built up around it a setting of 
verse too often ungraceful in form 
and of a material whose cheapness 
may cast a doubt on the priceless 
quality of the gem it encumbers.* 
During the most happily productive 
period of his life, Wordsworth was 
impatient of what may be called the 
mechanical portion of his art. His 
wife and sister seem from the first to 
have been his scribes. In later years, 
he had learned and often insisted on 
the truth that poetry was an art no 
less than a gift, and corrected his 
1A hundred times when, roving high and low, 
I have been harassed with the toil of verse, 
Much pains and little progress, and at once 
Some lovely Image in the song rose up, 


Full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea. 
Prelude, Bk. IV. 
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poems in cold blood, sometimes to 
their detriment. But he certainly 
had more of the vision than of the 
faculty divine, and was always a lit- 
tle numb on the side of form and 
proportion. Perhaps his best poem 
in these respects is the Laodamia, 
and it is not uninstructive to learn 
from. his own lips that “it cost him 
more trouble than almost anything 
of equal length he had ever written.” 
His longer poems (miscalled epical) 
have no more intimate bond of 
union than their more or less im- 
mediate relation to his own per- 
sonality. Of character other than 
his own he had but a faint concep- 


tion, and all the personages of The © 


Excursion that are not Wordsworth 
are the merest shadows of himself 
upon mist, for his self-concentrated 
nature was incapable of projecting 
itself into the consciousness of other 
men and seeing the springs of action 
at their source in the recesses of in- 
dividual character. The best parts 
of these longer poems are bursts of 
impassioned soliloquy, and his fingers 
were always clumsy at the callida 
junctura. The stream of narration is 
sluggish, if varied by times with 
pleasing reflections (viridesque pla- 
cido aequore sylvas); we are forced 
to do our own rowing, and only when 
the current is hemmed in by some 
narrow gorge of the poet’s personal 
consciousness do we feel ourselves 
snatched along on the smooth but 
impetuous rush of unmistakable in- 
spiration. The fact that what is 
precious in Wordsworth’s poetry was 
(more truly even than with some 
greater poets than he) a gift rather 
than an achievement should always 


be borne in mind in taking the 
measure of his power. I know not 
whether to call it height or depth, 
this peculiarity of his, but it cer- 
tainly endows those parts of his work 
which we should distinguish as 
Wordsworthian with an unexpect- 
edness and impressiveness of origi- 
nality such as we feel in the presence 
of Nature herself. He seems to have 
been half conscious of this, and re- 
cited his own poems to all comers 
with an enthusiasm of wondering 
admiration that would have been 
profoundly comic! but for its sim- 
ple sincerity and for the fact that 
William Wordsworth, Esquire, of 
Rydal Mount, was one person, and 
the William Wordsworth whom he 
so heartily reverenced quite another. 
We recognize two voices in him, as 
Stephano did in Caliban. There 
are Jeremiah and his scribe Baruch. 
If the prophet cease from dictating, 
the amanuensis, rather than be idle, 
employs his pen in jotting down 
some anecdotes of his master, how 
he one day went out and saw an old 
woman, and the next day did not, 
and so came home and dictated some 
verses on this ominous phenomenon, 
and how another day he saw a cow. 
These marginal annotations have 
been carelessly taken up into the 
text, have been religiously held by 
the pious to be orthodox scripture, 
and by dexterous exegesis have 
been made to yield deeply oracular 
meanings. Presently the real prophet 
takes up the word again and speaks 

1Mr. Emerson tells us that he was at first tempted 
to smile, and Mr. Ellis Yarnall (who saw him in his 
eightieth year) says, ‘‘These quotations [from his own 
works] he read in a way that much impressed me; it 
seemed almost as if he were awed by the greatness of 


his own power, the gifts with which he had been endowed.” 
(The italics are mine.) 
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as one divinely inspired, the Voice of 
a higher and invisible power. Words- 
worth’s better utterances have the 
bare sincerity, the absolute ab- 
straction from time and place, the 
immunity from decay, that belong 
to the grand simplicities of the Bible. 
They seem not more his own than 
ours and every man’s, the word of 
the inalterable Mind. This gift of 
his was naturally very much a mat- 
ter of temperament, and accordingly 
by far the greater part of his finer 
product belongs to the period of his 
prime, ere Time had set his lumpish 
foot on the pedal that deadens the 
nerves of animal sensibility... He 
did not grow as those poets do in 
whom the artistic sense is predomi- 
nant. One of the most delightful 
fancies of the Genevese humorist, 
Toepffer, is the poet Albert, who, 
having had his portrait drawn by a 
highly idealizing hand, does his best 
afterwards to look like it. Many of 
Wordsworth’s later poems seem like 
rather unsuccessful efforts to resem- 
ble his former self. They would 
never, as Sir John Harrington says 
of poetry, “keep a child from play and 
an old man from the chimney-cor- 
ner.”2 

1His best poetry was written when he was under 
the immediate influence of Coleridge. Coleridge 
seems to have felt this, for it is evidently to Words- 
worth that he alludes when he speaks of ‘‘those who 
have been so well pleased that I should, year after 
year, flow with a hundred nameless rills into their 
main stream."’ (Letters, Conversations, and Rec- 
ollections of S. T. C., Vol. L., pp. 5, 6.) ‘‘Wordsworth 
found fault with the repetition of the concluding 
pesaatt of the participles in Shakespeare's line about 
Dees: 

“*The singing masons building roofs of gold.’ 
This, he said, was a line that Milton never would 
have written. Keats thought, on the other hand, that 
the repetition was in harmony with the continued 
note of the singers.’’ (Leigh Hunt's Autobiography.) 
Wordsworth writes to Crabb Robinson in 1837, ““My 
ear is ayeceptabie to the clashing of sounds almost to 
disease ne cannot help thinking that his train- 
ing in these niceties was begun by Colendues 


2In the Preface to his translation of the Orlando 
Furioso, 


Chief Justice Marshall once bland- 
ly interrupted a junior counsel who 
was arguing certain obvious points 
of law at needless length, by saying, 
“Brother Jones, there are some things 
which a Supreme Court of the 
United States sitting-in equity may 
be presumed to know.”’ Wordsworth 
has this fault of enforcing and re- 
stating obvious points till the reader 
feels as if his own intelligence were 
somewhat underrated. He is over- 
conscientious in giving us full meas- 
ure, and once profoundly absorbed 
in the sound of his own voice, he 
knows not when to stop. If he feel 
himself flagging, he has a droll way 
of keeping the floor, as it were, by 
asking himself a series of questions 
sometimes not needing, and often 
incapable of answer. There are 
three stanzas of such near the close 
of the First Part of Peter Bell, 
where Peter first catches a glimpse 
of the dead body in the water, all 
happily incongruous, and ending with 
one which reaches the height of 
comicality :-— 

Ts it a fiend that to a stake 

Of fire his desperate self is tethering? 

Or stubborn spirit doomed to yell, 


In solitary ward or cell, 
Ten thousand miles from all his brethren? 


The same want of humor which 
made him insensible to incongruity 
may perhaps account also for the 
singular unconsciousness of dispro- 
portion which so often strikes us in 
his poetry. For example, a little 
farther on in Peter Bell we find:— 


Now—like a tempest-shattered bark 
That overwhelmed and prostrate lies, 
And in a moment to the verge 

Ts lifted of a foaming surge— 

Full suddenly the Ass doth rise! 
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And one cannot help thinking that 
the similes of the huge stone, the sea- 
beast, and the cloud, noble as they 
are in themselves, are somewhat too 
lofty for the service to which they 
are put. 

The movement of Wordsworth’s 
mind was too slow and his mood too 
meditative for narrative poetry. He 
values his own thoughts and _ re- 
flections too much to sacrifice the 
least of them to the interest of his 
story. Moreover, it is never action 
that interests him, but the subtle 
motives that lead to or hinder it. 
The Waggoner involuntarily sug- 
gests a comparison with Tam O 
Shanter infinitely to its own dis- 
advantage. Peter Bell, full though 
it be of profound touches and subtle 
analysis, is lumbering and disjointed. 
Even Lamb was forced to confess 
that he did not like it. The White 
Doe, the most Wordsworthian of 
them all in the best meaning of the 
epithet, is also only the more truly so 
for being diffuse and reluctant. What 
charms in Wordsworth and will 
charm forever is the 

Happy tone 

Of meditation slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 
A few poets, in the exquisite adapta- 
tion of their words to the tune of 
our own feelings and fancies, in the 
charm of their manner, indefinable 
as the sympathetic grace of woman, 
are everything to us without our 
being able to say that they are much 
in themselves. They rather nar- 
cotize than fortify. Wordsworth 
must subject our mood to his own 
before he admits us to his intimacy; 


1In Resolution and Independence, 


but, once admitted, it is for life, and 
we find ourselves in his debt, not for 
what he has been to us in our hours of 
relaxation, but for what he has done 
for us as a reinforcement of faltering 
purpose and personal independence 
of character. His system of a Nature- 
cure, first professed by Dr. Jean 
Jacques and continued by Cowper, 
certainly breaks down as a whole. 
The Solitary of The Excursion, who 
has not been cured of his scepti- 
cism by living among the medicinal 
mountains, is, so far as we can see, 
equally proof against the lectures of 
Pedler and Parson. Wordsworth ap- 
parently felt that this would be so, 
and accordingly never saw his way 
clear to finishing the poem. But the 
treatment, whether a panacea or not, 
is certainly wholesome, inasmuch as 
it inculcates abstinence, exercise, and 
uncontaminate air. I am not sure, 
indeed, that the Nature-cure theory 
does not tend to foster in constitu- 
tions less vigorous than Wordsworth’s 
what Milton would call a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue at a dear expense of 
manlier qualities. The ancients and 
our own Elizabethans, ere spiritual 
megrims had become fashionable, 
perhaps made more out of life by 
taking a frank delight in its action 
and passion and by grappling with 
the facts of this world, rather than 
muddling themselves over the in- 
soluble problems of another. If they 
had not discovered the picturesque, 
as we understand it, they found sur- 
prisingly fine scenery in man and his 
destiny, and would have seen some- 
thing ludicrous, it may be suspected, 
in the spectacle of a grown man run. 
ning to hide his head in the apron of 
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the Mighty Mother whenever he 
had an ache in his finger or got a 
bruise in the tussle for existence. 
But when, as I have said, our im- 
partiality has made all those qualifi- 
cations and deductions against which 
even the greatest poet may not 
plead his privilege, what is left to 
Wordsworth is enough to justify his 
fame. Even where his genius is 
wrapped in clouds, the unconquer- 
able lightning of imagination strug- 
gles through, flashing out unexpected 
vistas, and illuminating the hum- 
drum pathway of our daily thought 
with a radiance of momentary con- 
sciousness that seems like a revela- 
tion. If it be the most delightful 
function of the poet to set our lives 
to music, yet perhaps he will be even 
more sure of our maturer gratitude 
if he do his part also as moralist and 
philosopher to purify and enlighten; 
if he define and encourage our vacil- 
lating perceptions of duty; if he 
piece together our fragmentary ap- 
prehensions of our own life and that 
larger life whose unconscious in- 
struments we are, making of the 
jumbled bits of our dissected map of 
experience a coherent chart. In the 
great poets there is an exquisite 
sensibility both of soul and sense 
that sympathizes like gossamer sea- 


moss with every movement of the. 


element in which it floats, but which 
is rooted on the solid rock of our com- 
mon sympathies. Wordsworth shows 
less of this finer feminine fibre of or- 
ganization than one or two of his 
contemporaries, notably than Cole- 
ridge or Shelley; but he was a mas- 
culine thinker, and in his more 
characteristic poems there is always 


a kernel of firm conclusion from far- 
reaching principles that stimulates 
thought and challenges meditation. 
Groping in the dark passages of life, 
we come upon some axiom of his, as 
it were a wall that gives us our bear- 
ings and enables us to find an outlet. 
Compared with Goethe we feel that 


he lacks that serene impartiality of 


mind which results from breadth of 
culture; nay, he seems narrow, in- 
sular, almost provincial. He re- 
minds us of those saints of Dante 
who gather brightness by revolving 
on their own axis. But through this 
very limitation of range he gains per- 
haps in intensity and the impressive- 
ness which results from eagerness of 
personal conviction. If we read 
Wordsworth through, as I have just 
done, we find ourselves changing our 
mind about him at every other page, 
so uneven is he. If we read our 
favorite poems or passages only, he 
will seem uniformly great. And even 
as regards The Excursion we should 
remember how few long poems will 
bear consecutive reading. For my 
part I know of but one,—the Odyssey. 
None of our great poets can be 
called popular in any exact sense of 
the word, for the highest poetry deals 
with thoughts and emotions which 
inhabit, like rarest sea-mosses, the 
doubtful limits of that shore between 
our abiding divine and our fluctuat- 
ing human nature, rooted in the one, 
but living in the other, seldom laid 
bare, and otherwise visible only at 
exceptional moments of entire calm 
and clearness. Of no other poet ex- 
cept Shakespeare have so many 
phrases become household words as 


of Wordsworth. If Pope has made 
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current more epigrams of worldly 
wisdom, to Wordsworth belongs the 
nobler praise of having defined for 
us, and given us for a daily possession, 
those faint and vague suggestions 
of other-worldliness of whose gentle 
ministry with our baser nature the 
hurry and bustle of life scarcely ever 
allowed us to be conscious. He has 
won for himself a secure immortality 
by a depth of intuition which makes 
_ only the best minds at their best 
hours worthy, or indeed capable, of 
his companionship, and by a homely 
sincerity of human sympathy which 


reaches the humblest heart. Our 
language owes him gratitude for the 
habitual purity and abstinence of 
his style, and we who speak it, for 
having emboldened us to take de- 
light in simple things, and to trust 
ourselves toourown instincts. And he 
hath his reward. It needs not to bid 
Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumond lie 
A little nearer Spenser;— 
for there is no fear of crowding in 
that little society with whom he is 
now enrolled as fifth in the succession 
of the great English Poets. 


SELECTION FROM 
WORDSWORTH 


MatrHEew ARNOLD 


“But turn we,” as Wordsworth 
says, “from these bold, bad men,” 
the haunters of Social Science Con- 
gresses. And let us be on our guard, 
too, against the exhibitors and ex- 
tollers of a “scientific system of 
thought”? in Wordsworth’s poetry. 
The poetry will never be seen aright 
while they thus exhibit it. The cause 
of its greatness is simple, and may 
be told quite simply. Wordsworth’s 
poetry is great because of the extraor- 
dinary power with which Words- 
worth feels the joy offered to us in 
nature, the joy offered to us in the 
simple primary affections and duties; 
and because of the extraordinary 
power with which, in case after case, 
he shows us this joy, and renders it 
so as to make us share it. 

The source of joy from which he 
thus draws is the truest and most 
unfailing source of joy accessible to 


man. It is also accessible universally. 
Wordsworth brings us word, there- 
fore, according to his own strong and 
characteristic line, he brings us word 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread. 
Here is an immense advantage for a 
poet. Wordsworth tells of what all 
seek, and tells of it at its truest and 
best source, and yet a source where 
all may go and draw from it. 
Nevertheless, we are not to suppose 
that everything is precious which 
Wordsworth, standing even at this 
perennial and beautiful source, may 
give us. Wordsworthians are apt 
to talk as if it must be. They will 
speak with the same reverence of 
The Sailor’s Mother, for example, as 
of Lucy Gray. They do their master 
harm by such lack of discrimination. 
Lucy Gray is a beautiful success; The 
Sailor’s Mother is a failure. To give 
aright what he wishes to give, to inter- 
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pret and render successfully, is not 
always within Wordsworth’s own 
command. It is within no poet’s 
command; here is the part of the 
Muse, the inspiration, the God, the 
“not ourselves.” In Wordsworth’s 
case, the accident, for so it may al- 
most be called, of inspiration, is of 
peculiar importance. No poet, per- 
haps, is so evidently filled with a new 
and sacred energy when the inspira- 
tion is upon him; no poet, when it 
fails him, is so left “weak as is a 
breaking wave.”’ I remember hear- 
ing him say that “Goethe’s poetry 
was not inevitable enough.” The re- 
mark is striking and true; no line in 
Goethe, as Goethe said himself, but 
its maker knew well how it came 
there. Wordsworth is right, Goethe’s 
poetry is not inevitable; not in- 
evitable enough. But Wordsworth’s 
poetry, when he is at his best, is in- 
evitable, as inevitable as Nature 
herself. It might seem that Nature 
not only gave him the matter for his 
poem, but wrote his poem for him. 
He has no style. He was too con- 
versant with Milton not to catch at 
times his master’s manner, and he 
has fine Miltonic lines; but he has no 
assured poetic style of his own, like 
Milton. When he seeks to have a 
style, he falls into ponderosity and 
pomposity. In the Excursion we 
have his style, as an artistic product 
of his own creation; and although 
Jeffrey completely failed to recog- 
nize Wordsworth’s real greatness, he 
was yet not wrong in saying of the 
Excursion, as a work of poetic style: 
“This will never do.” And yet mag- 
ical as is that power, which Words- 
worth has not, of assured and pos- 


sessed poetic style, he has something 
which is an equivalent for it. 

Every one who has any sense for 
these things feels the subtle turn, 
the heightening, which is given to a 
poet’s verse by his genius for style. 
We can feel it in the 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well 


of Shakespeare; in the 


. . . .though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues— 


of Milton. It is the incomparable . 
charm of Milton’s power of poetic 
style which gives such worth to 
Paradise Regained, and makes a 
great poem of a work in which Mil- 
ton’s imagination does not soar high. 
Wordsworth has in constant posses- 
sion, and at command, no style of 
this kind; but he had too poetic a 
nature, and had read the great poets 
too well, not to catch, as I have al- 
ready remarked, something of it oc- 
casionally. We find it not only in his 
Miltonic lines; we find it in such a 
phrase as this, where the manner is 
his own, not Muilton’s: 


.the fierce confederate storm 

Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 

Within the walls of cities; 
although even here, perhaps, the 
power of style, which is undeniable, 
is more properly that of eloquent 
prose than the subtle heightening 
and change wrought by genuine 
poetic style. It is style, again, and 
the elevation given by style, which 
chiefly makes the effectiveness of 
Laodamia. Stil, the rght sort of 
verse to choose from Wordsworth, if 
we are to seize his true and most 
characteristic form of expression, is 
a line like this from Michael: 


And never lifted up a single stone. 
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There is nothing subtle in it, no 
heightening, no study of poetic style, 
strictly so called, at all; yet it is 
expression of the highest and most 
truly expressive kind. 

Wordsworth owed much to Burns, 
and a style of perfect plainness, rely- 
ing for effect solely on the weight and 
force of that which with entire fidel- 
ity it utters, Burns could show him: 

The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained his name. 

Every one will be conscious of a 
likeness here to Wordsworth; and if 
Wordsworth did great things with 
this nobly plain manner, we must re- 
member, what indeed he _ himself 
would always have been forward to 
acknowledge, that Burns used it be- 
fore him. 

Still, Wordsworth’s use of it has 
something unique and unmatchable. 
Nature, herself, seems, I say, to take 
the pen out of his hand, and to write 
for him with her own bare, sheer, 
penetrating power. This arises from 
two causes; from the profound sin- 
cereness with which Wordsworth 
feels his subject, and also from the 
profoundly sincere and natural char- 
acter of his subject itself. He can 
and will treat such a subject with 
nothing but the most plain, first- 
hand, almost austere naturalness. 
His expression may often be called 
bald, as, for instance, in the poem of 
Resolution and Independence; but it 
is bald as the bare mountain tops are 
bald, with a baldness which is full of 
grandeur. 

Wherever we meet with the suc- 


cessful balance, in Wordsworth, of 
profound truth of subject with pro- 
found truth of execution, he is unique. 
His best poems are those which most 
perfectly exhibit this balance. I have 
a warm admiration for Laodamia and 
for the great Ode; but if I am to tell 
the very truth, I find Laodamia not 
wholly free from something artificial, 
and the great Ode not wholly free from 
something declamatory. If I had to 
pick out poems of a kind most per- 
fectly to show Wordsworth’s unique 
power, I should rather choose poems 
such as Michael, The Fountain, The 
Highland Reaper. And poems with 
the peculiar and unique beauty 
which distinguishes these, Words- 
worth produced in considerable num- 
ber; besides very many other poems 
of which the worth, although not so 
rare as the worth of these, is still 
exceedingly high. 

On the whole, then, as I said in the 
beginning, not only is Wordsworth 
eminent by reason of the goodness of 
his best work, but he is eminent also 
by reason of the great body of good 
work which he has left to us. With 
the ancients I will not compare him. 
In many respects the ancients are 
far above us, and yet there 1s some- 
thing that we demand which they can 
never give. Leaving the ancients, 
let us come to the poets and poetry 
of Christendom. Dante, Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Milton, Goethe, are alto- 
gether larger and more splendid 
luminaries in the poetical heaven 
than Wordsworth. But I know not 
where else, among the moderns, we 
are to find his superiors. ..... 
He is one of the very chief glories of 
English Poetry; and by nothing is 


ae 
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England so glorious as by her poetry. 
Let us lay aside every weight which 
hinders our getting him recognized 
as this, and let our one study be to 
bring to pass, as widely as possible 
and as truly as possible, his own 


word concerning his poems: “They 
will co-operate with the benign tend- 
encies in human nature and society, 
and will, in their degree, be effica- 
cious in making men wiser, better, 
and happier.” 


~ 
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QUIET WORK 
MatrHew ARNOLD 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of 
thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is 
blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at 
one 

Though the loud world proclaim their 
enmity— 

Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity! 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit out- 


grows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in 
repose, 

Too great for haste, too high for ri- 
valry! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand dis- 
cords ring, 

Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his 
toil, 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move 
on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence per- 
fecting; 

Still working, blaming still our vain 
turmoil, 

Laborers that shall not fail, when man 
is gone. 


WORK WITHOUT HOPE 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


All Nature seems at work. Slugs 
leave their lair— 

The bees are stirring—birds are on 
the wing— 

And Winter slumbering in the open 
air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of 
Spring! 

And I the while, the sole unbusy 
thing, 
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Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, 

nor sing. 
Yet well I ken the banks where am- 

aranths blow, 

Have traced the fount 
streams of nectar flow. 

Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for 
whom ye may, 

For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich 
streams, away! 

With lips unbrightened, wreathless 
brow, I stroll: 

And would you learn the spells that 
drowse my soul? 

Work without Hope draws nectar in 
a sieve, 

And Hope without an object cannot 
live. 


whence 


From HYMN TO INTELLEC- 
TUAL BEAUTY 


Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, 
and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, 
cave and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful 
_ steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed 
dead. 
I called on poisonous names with 
which our youth is fed, 
I was not heard—I saw them 
not— 
When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at the sweet time when winds 
are wooing 
All vital things that wake to 
bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— 
Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in 
ecstasy! 
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I vowed that I would dedicate my 
powers 
To thee and thine—have I not 
kept the vow? 
With beating heart and streaming 
eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand 
hours 
Each from his voiceless grave: they 
have in visioned bower 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outstretched with me the envious 
night— 
They know that never joy illumed my 
brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou 
wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 
That thou—O awful LovELINEss, 
Wouldst give whate’er these words 
cannot express. 


THE PRELUDE; OR, GROWTH 
OF A POET’S MIND 


Wittiam WorpsworTH 


From Book I. Childhood 


Fair seed-time had my soul, and I 
grew up 

Fostered alike by beauty and by fear: 

Much favoured in my birth-place, and 
no less 

In that beloved Vale to which erelong 

We were transplanted;—there were 
we let loose 

For sports of wider range. Ere I had 
told 

Ten birth-days, when among the 
mountain slopes 

Frost, and the breath of frosty wind, 
had snapped 

The last autumnal crocus, ’twas my 


JOY 


With store of springes o’er my shoul- 
der hung 

To range the open heights where 
woodcocks run 

Along the smooth green turf. Through 
half the night, 

Scudding away from snare to snare, 
I plied 

That anxious visitation;—moon and 
stars 

Were shining o’er my head. I was 
alone, 

And seemed to be a trouble to the 
peace 

That dwelt among them. 
times it befell 

In these night wanderings, that a 
strong desire 

O’rpowered my better reason, and 
the bird 

Which was the captive of another’s 
toil 

Became my prey; and when the deed 
was done 

I heard among the solitary hills 

Low breathings coming after me, and 
sounds 

Of undistinguishable motion, steps 

Almost as silent as the turf they trod. 


Some- 


Nor less, when spring had warmed 

the cultured Vale, 

Moved we as plunderers where the 
mother-bird 

Had in high places built her lodge; 
though mean 

Our object and inglorious, yet the 
end 

Was not ignoble. Oh! when I have 
hung 

Above the raven’s nest, by knots of 
grass 

And half-inch fissures in the slippery 
rock 
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But ill sustained, and almost (so it 
seemed) 

Suspended by the blast that blew 
amain, 

Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at 
that time 

While on the perilous ridge I hung 
alone, 

With what strange utterance did the 
loud dry wind 

Blow through my ear! the sky seemed 
not a sky 

Of earth—and with what motion 
moved the clouds! 


ay ORO OL Nate e ei Gie, *ieh lie fete of el he) es) he Std ald 


I found 

A little boat tied to a willow tree 

Within a rocky cave, its usual 
home. 

Straight I unloosed her chain, and 
stepping in 

Pushed from the shore. It was an act 
of stealth 

And troubled pleasure, nor without 
the voice 

Of mountain-echoes did my _ boat 
move on; 

Leaving behind her still, on either 
side, 

Small circles glittering idly in the 
moon, 

Until they melted all into one track 

Of sparkling light. But now, like one 
who rows, 

Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen 
point 

With an unswerving line, I fixed my 
view 

Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 

The horizon’s utmost boundary; far 
above 

Was nothing but the stars and the 


grey sky. 


She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 

I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 

And, as I rose upon the stroke, my 
boat 

Went heaving through the water like 
a swan; 

When, from behind that craggy steep 
till then 

The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, 
black and huge, 

As if with voluntary power instinct, 

Upreared its head. I struck and 
struck again, 

And growing still in stature the grim 
shape 

Towered up between me and the 
stars, and still, 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its 


own 

And measured motion like a living 
thing, 

Strode after me. With trembling oars 
I turned, 

And through the silent water stole 
my way 


Back to the covert of the willow tree; 

There in her mooring-place I left my 
bark,— 

And through the meadows home- 
ward went, in grave 

And serious mood; but after I had 
seen 

That spectacle, for many days, my 
brain 

Worked with a dim and undeter- 
mined sense 

Of unknown modes of being; o’er my 
thoughts 

There hung a darkness, call it soli- 
tude 

Or blank desertion. 
shapes 

Remained, no pleasant images of 
trees, 


No familiar 
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Of sea or sky, no colours of green 
fields; 

But huge and mighty forms, that do 
not live 

Like living men, moved 
through the mind 

By day, and were a trouble to my 
dreams. 


slowly 


THERE WAS A BOY 
WILL1AM WorDswoRTH 


There was a Boy; ye knew him well, 


ye cliffs 

And islands of Winander!—many a 
time, 

At evening, when the earliest stars 
began 


To move along the edges of the 
hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand 
alone, 

Beneath the trees, or by the glim- 
mering lake; 

And there, with fingers interwoven, 
both hands 


Pressed closely palm to palm and to 


his mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instru- 
ment, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent 
owls, 


That they might answer him.—And 
they would shout ; 
Across the watery vale, and shout 
again, 

Responsive to his call,—with quiver- 
ing peals, 

And long halloos, and screams, and 
echoes loud 

Redoubled and redoubled; concourse 
wild 

Of jocund din! And, when there came 
a pause 


Of silence such as baffled his best 
skill, 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, 
while he hung 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild sur- 
prise 

Has carried far into his heart the 
voice 

Of mountain-torrents; or the visible 
scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven 
received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This boy was taken from his mates, 

and died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve 
years old. 

Pre-eminent in beauty is the vale 

Where he was born and bred: the 
church-yard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village-school; 

And through that church-yard when 
my way has led 

On summer-evenings, I believe, that 
there 

A long half-hour together I have 
stood 

Mute—looking at the grave in which 
he lies! 


LINES COMPOSED A FEW 
MILES ABOVE TINTERN AB- 
BEY, ON REVISITING THE 
BANKS. OF THE WYE 
DURING A TOUR 


July 13, 1798 
WILLt1AM WorpswortTH 


Five years have passed; five sum- 
mers, with the length 
Of five longwinters! And again I hear 
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These waters, rolling from their 
mountain springs 

With a soft inland murmur.—Once 
again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty 
cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and 
connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the 
sky. : 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and 
view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these 
orchard-tufts, 

Which at this season, with their un- 
ripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose 
themselves 

*Mid groves and copses. Once again 
I see 

These hedge-rows, 
rows, little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild: these 
pastoral farms, 

Green to the very door; and wreaths 
of smoke 

Sent up, in silence, from among the 
trees! 

With some uncertain notice, as might 
seem 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless 
woods, 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by 
his fire 

The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not 
been to me 

As is a landscape to a blind man’s 
eye: 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid 
the din 


hardly hedge- 


Of towns and cities, I have owed to 


them 

In hours of weariness, sensations 
sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the 

heart; 

And passing even into my purer 
mind, 

With tranquil restoration:—feelings 
too 

Of unremembered pleasure: such, 
perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influ- 
ence 


On that best portion of a good man’s 
life, 


His little, nameless, unremembered 


acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, 
I trust, 

To them I may have owed another 
gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed 
mood, 

In which the burthen of the mys- 
tery, 

In which the heavy and the weary 
weight . 


Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened :—that serene and blessed 
mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us 
on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal 
frame 

And even the motion of our human 
blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the 
power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of 
joy, 

We see into the life of things. 
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If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how 
oft— 

In darkness and amid the many 
shapes 

Of joyless daylight; when the fretful 
stir 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the 
world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my 
heart— 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to 
thee, 

O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ 
the woods, 

How often has my spirit turned to 
thee! 


And now, with gleams of half- 

extinguished thought, 

With many recognitions dim and 
faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity 

The picture of the mind revives again: 

While here I stand, not only with the 
sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and 
food 

For future years. And so I dare to 
hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from 
what I was when first 

I came among these hills; when like 
a roe 

I bounded o’er the mountains, by the 
sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely 
streams, 

Wherever nature led: more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, 
than one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For 
nature then 


(The coarser pleasures of my boyish 
days, 

And their glad animal movements all 
gone by) 

To me was all in all—I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cat- 
aract_ 

Haunted me like a passion: the tall 
rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and 
gloomy wood, 

Their colors and their forms, were 
then to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye.—That 
time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no 
more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for 
this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; 
other gifts 

Have followed; for such loss, I would 
believe, 

Abundant recompense. For I have 
learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing 
often-times 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of 
ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have 
felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the 
joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sub- 
lime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 
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And the round ocean and the living 
air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind 
of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things. There- 
fore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the 
woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we 
behold 

From this green earth; of all the 
mighty world 

Of eye, and ear,—both what they half 
create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to 
recognize 

In nature and the language of the 
sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, 
the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, 
and soul 

Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I 
the more 

Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 

For thou art with me here upon the 
banks 

Of this fair river; thou my dearest 
Friend, 

My dear, dear Friend; and in thy 
voice I catch 

The language of my former heart, and 
read 

My former pleasures in the shooting 
lights 

Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little 
while 

May I behold in thee what I was 


once, 


My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer 
I make, 

Knowing that Nature never did be- 
tray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her 
privilege, 

Through all the years of this our life, 
to lead 

From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so 
feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither 
evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of 
selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, 
nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or 
disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we 
behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the 
moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain-winds 


be free - 

To blow against thee: and, in after 
years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be 
matured 


Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely 
forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; 
oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what 
healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations! Nor, per- 
chance— 
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If I should be where I no more can 
hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild 
eyes these gleams 

Of past existence—wilt thou then 


forget 

That on the banks of this delightful 
stream 

We stood together; and that I, so 
long 


A worshipper of Nature, hither came 


Unwearied in that service: rather 
say 
With warmer love—oh! with far 


deeper zeal. 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then 
forget, 

That after many wanderings, many 
years 

Of absence, these steep woods and 
lofty cliffs, 

And this green pastoral landscape, 
were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and 
for thy sake! 


SPRING’S ORCHESTRA! 
Emity Dickinson 


The saddest noise, the sweetest noise, 
The maddest noise that grows, 
The birds, they make it in the spring, 

At night’s delicious close, 


Between the March and April line— 
That magical frontier 

Beyond which summer hesitates, 
Almost too heavenly near. 


It makes us think of all the dead 
That sauntered with us here, 
By separations’ sorcery 
Made cruelly more dear. 
1Copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 


It makes us think of what we had, 
And what we now deplore. 

We almost wish those siren throats 
Would go and sing no more. 


An ear can break.a human heart 
As quickly as a spear. 

We wish the ear had not a heart 
So dangerously near. 


SPRING’S WELCOME 
Joun Lyty 


What bird so sings, yet so does 
wail? 

O ’tis the ravished nightingale. 

‘Jug, jug, jug, tereu,” she cries, 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 


Brave prick-song! who is’t now we 
hear? 

None but the lark so shrill and clear; 

Now at heaven’s gates she claps her 
wings, 

The morn not waking till she sings. 


Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note; 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing, 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring; 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring! 


PHILOMELA 
Matruew ARNOLD 


Hark! ah, the Nightingale! 

The tawny-throated! 

Hark! from that moonlit cedar what 
a burst! 

What triumph! hark—what pain! 


O Wanderer from a Grecian shore, 
Still, after many years, in distant 
lands, 
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_ Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d 
brain 

That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, 
old-world pain— 


Say, will it never heal? 
And can this fragrant lawn 
With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 
To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm? 


Dost thou to-night behold 
Here, through the moonlight on this 
English grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian 
wild? 
Dost thou again peruse 
With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 
The too clear web, and thy dumb 
Sister’s shame? 
Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 
Poor Fugitive, the feathery change 
Once more, and once more seem to 
make resound 
With love and hate, triumph and 
agony, 
Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian 
vale? 
Listen, Eugenia— 
How thick the bursts come crowding 
through the leaves! 
Again—thou hearest! 
Eternal Passion! 
Eternal Pain! 


“THE NIGHTINGALE 
Sir Puitire SIDNEY 


The nightingale, as soon as April 
bringeth 

Unto her rested sense a perfect wak- 
ing, 


While late bare earth, proud of new 
clothing, springeth, 

Sings out her woes, a thorn her song- 
book making, 

And mournfully bewailing, 

Her throat in tunes expresseth 

What grief her breast oppresseth 

For Tereus’ force on her chaste will 
prevailing. 

O Philomela fair, O take some glad- 
ness, 

That here is juster cause of painful 
sadness: 

Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth: 

Thy thorn without, my thorn my 
heart invadeth. 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 
Joun Keats 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numb- 


ness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I 
had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the 
drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards 
had sunk: 
*Tis not through envy of thy happy 
lot, 
But being too happy in thine hap- 
piness,— 


That thou, light-wingéd Dryad 
of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows num- 
berless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated 
ease. 


O, for a draught of vintage! that hath 
been 
Cooled a long age in the deep- 
delved earth, 
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Tasting of Flora and the country 
green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and 
sun-burnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hip- 
pocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking 
at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the 
world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into 
the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite 
forget 
What thou among the leaves hast 
never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the 
fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each 
other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last 
gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and 
spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full 
of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her 
lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them be- 
yond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his 
pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes 
and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on 
her throne, , 


Clustered around by all her 
starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the 
breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and 
winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my 


feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon 
the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess 
each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month 
endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit- 
tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral 
eglantine; 
Fast fading violets covered up 
in leaves; 


And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy 
wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies 
on summer eayes. 


Darkling I listen; and, formany atime 
I have been half in love with ease- 
ful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a 
muséd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet 
breath; 
Now more than ever seemsit rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with 
no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy 
soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have 
ears in vain— 
Tothy high requiem become asod. 
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Thou wast not born for death, im- 
mortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee 
down; 
The voice I hear this passing night 
was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and 
clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found 
a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, 
when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien 
_ corn}; 
The same that oft-times hath 
- Charmed magic casements, opening 
on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my 
sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem 
fades 
Past the near meadows, over the 
still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis 
buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—Do I wake or 
sleep? 


TO THE CUCKOO 
WILLIAM WorDSWoRTH 
O blithe New-comer! I have heard, 


I hear thee and rejoice. 
O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 

1See the story of Ruth: Holy Bible. 


While I ‘am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, ° 
At once far off, and near. 


Though babbling only to the Vale 
Of ‘sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou att to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 


The same whom in my school-boy 
days 

I listened to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand 
ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen. 


THE SWALLOW 
ABRAHAM COWLEY 


Foolish Prater, what do’st thou © 

So early at my window do 

With thy tuneless serenade? 

Well ’t had been had Tereus made 

Thee-as dumb as Philomel: 

There his knife had done but well. 

In thy undiscovered nest 

Thou dost all the winter rest, 

And dreamest o’er thy summer 
joys, 

Free from the stormy season’s noise 

Free from th’ ill thou ’st done to 
me; 

Who disturbs, or seeks out thee? 
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Had’st thou all the charming notes 

Of the wood’s poetic throats, 

All thy art could never pay 

What thou ’st ta’en from me away; 

Cruel bird, thou ’st ta’en away 

A dream out of my arms to-day, 

A dream that ne’er must equaled be 

By all that waking eyes may see. 

Thou this damage to repair, 

Nothing half so sweet or fair, 

Nothing half so good can’st bring, 

Though men say, “Thou bring’st the 
spring?” 


THE MOCKING BIRD 
SIDNEY LANIER 


Superb and sole, upon a plumed 
spray 

That o’er the general leafage boldly 
grew, 

He summ’d the woods in song; or 
typic drew 

The watch of hungry hawks, the lone 
dismay 

Of languid doves when long their 
lovers stray, 

And all birds’ passion-plays that 
sprinkle dew 

At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 

Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this 
bird could say. 

Then down he shot, bounced airily 
along 

The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, 
made song 

Midflight, perched, prinked, and to 
his art again. 

Sweet Science, this large riddle read 
me plain: 

How may the death of that dull in- 
sect be 

The life of yon tr m Shakspere on the 
tree? 3 


THE MOCKING-BIRDS 
Paut Hamitton Hayne 


Oh, all day long they flood with song 

The forest shades, the fields of 

light; 
Heaven’s heart is stilled and strange- 
ly thrilled 

By ecstasies of lyric might; 

From flower-crowned nooks of splen- 
did dyes, 

Lone dells a shadowy quiet girds; 
Far echoes, wakening, gently rise, 
And o’er the woodland track send 

_back 


Soft answers to the mocking-birds. 


The winds, in awe, no gusty flaw 

Dare breathe in rhythmic Beauty’s 
face; 

Nearer the pale-gold cloudlets draw 
Above a charmed, melodious place: 

Entrancéd Nature listening knows 
No music set to mortal words, 

Nor nightingales that woo the rose, 

Can vie with these deep harmonies 


Poured from the minstrel mocking- 
birds. 


But, vaguely seen through gulfs of 
green, 
We glimpse the plumed and choral 
throng— 
Sole poets born whose instincts scorn 
To do Song’s lowliest utterance 
wrong: 
Whate’er they sing, a sylvan art, 
On each wild, wood-born note con- 


ferred, 

Guides the hot brain and hurtling 
heart. 

Oh magical flame, whence pulsing 
came 


This passion of the mocking-bird? 
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Aye—pause and hark—be still, and 
mark 
What countless grades of voice and 
tone 
From bosk and tree, from strand and 
sea, 
These small, winged genii make 
their own: 
Fine lyric memories live again, 
From tuneful burial disinterred, 
To magnify the fiery strain 
Which quivering trills and smites the 
hills 
With rapture of the mocking-bird. 


Aye—pause and hark—be still, and 
mark 
How downward borne from Song’s 
high clime 
(No loftier haunts the English lark) 
They revel, each a jocund mime: 
Their glad sides shake in bush and 
brake; 


And farm-girls, bowed o’er cream 


and curd, 

Glance up to smile, and think the 
while 

Of all blithe things that flit on 
wings 


None match the jovial mocking- 


bird. 


When fun protrudes gay interludes 
Of blissful, glorious unrestraint, 
They run, all wild with motley moods, 

Thro’ Mirth’s rare gamut, sly and 
quaint: 
Humors grotesque and arabesque 
Flash up from spirits brightly 
stirred; 
And even the pedant at his desk, 
Feeling in turn his spirit burn, 
Laughs with the loudest mocking- 
bird. 


Oh, all day long the world with 
song 
Is flooded, till the twilight dim; 
What time its whole mysterious soul 
Seems rippling to the conscious 
brim: 
Arcadian Eve through tranquil skies 
Pastures her stars in radiant herds; 
And still the unwearied echoes rise, 
And down a silvery track send back 
Fond greeting to the mocking- 
birds. 


At last, fair boon, the summer moon. 
Beyond the hazed horizon shines; 
Ah, soon through night they wing 
their flight 
To coverts of Aeolian pines: 
A tremulous hush—then sweet and 


grand, 
From depths the dense, fair foliage 

girds 
Their love notes fill the enchanted 

land; 
Through leaf-wrought bars they 


storm the stars, 
These love songs of the mocking- 


birds. 


THE THROSTLE 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


“Summer is coming, summer is com- 
ing. 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love 
again!” 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue. 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 

““New, new, new, new!” Is it then so 
new 

That you should carol so madly? 
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“Love again, song again, nest again, 
young again,” | 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little 
friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy 
year!” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden, 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear 
And all the winters are hidden. 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN 
WiLuram CuLLEN BRYANT 


Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his 
name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 


Chee, chee, chee. : 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding- 

coat; 
White are his shoulders and white 
his crest. 

Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 

Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown 
wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her hus- 
band sings: 


Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not 
fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 

Pouring boasts from his little 
throat: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if youcan! 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that. never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry 
brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with 
care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
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Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our néstlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are 
grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s ahumdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old 
strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


THE EAGLE 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Fragment 
He clasps the crag with crooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he 
stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


TO A WATERFOWL 
Wituiam CuLLeN Bryant 
Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last 
steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost 
thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do 
thee wrong, 


As, darkly seen against the crimson 
sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river 
wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and 
sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 
coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin ; at- 
mosphere, 


Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome 


land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, 
and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds 
shall bend, 


Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on 
my heart - 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou 
hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread 
alone 


Will lead my steps aright. 
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THE SEA-BIRD’S SONG 
Joun G. C. BraINNERD 


On the deep is the mariner’s danger, 
On the deep is the mariner’s death, 
Who, to fear of the tempest a stran- 
ger, 
Sees the last bubble burst of his 
breath? 
*T is the sea-bird, the sea-bird, 
the sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair; 
The sea-bird, the sea-bird, the 
sea-bird, 
‘The only witness there. 


Who watches their course, who so 
mildly 
Careen to the kiss of the breeze? 
Who lists to their shrieks, who so 
wildly 
Are clasp’d in the arms of the seas? 
’T is the sea-bird, the sea-bird, 
the sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair; 
The sea-bird, the sea-bird, the 
sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 


Who hovers on high o’er the lover, 
And her who has clung tohisneck? 
Whose wing is the wing that can 
cover, 
With its shadow, the foundering 
wreck? 
’T is the sea-bird, the sea-bird, 
the sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair; 
The sea-bird, the sea-bird, the 
sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 


My eye in the light of ‘the billow, 
My wing on the wake of the wave, 


I shall walk: to my breast, for a pil- 


low, 
The shroud of the fair and the 
brave. 
I’m a sea-bird, a sea-bird, a 


sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair; 
The sea-bird, the sea-bird, the 
sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 


My foot on the iceberg has lighted, 
When hoarse the wild winds veer 
about, 
My eye, when the bark is benighted, 
Sees the lamp of the light-house 
go out. 
I’m the sea-bird, the sea-bird, 
the sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair; 
The sea-bird, the sea-bird, the 
sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 


THE LITTLE BEACH-BIRD 
Ricuarp Henry Dana 
Thou little bird, thou dweller by the 


sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy 
voice, 
And with that boding cry 
Why o’er the waves dost 
fly? 
O, rather, bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice! 


Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim 
and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us. Thy wail,— 
What doth it bring to me? 
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Thou call’st along the sand, and 
haunt’st the surge, 
Restless, and sad; as if, in strange 
accord 
With the motion and the 
roar 
Of waves that drive to 
shore, 
One spirit did ye urge— 
The Mystery—the Word. 


Of thousands, thou, both sepulcher 
and pall, 
Old Ocean, art! A requiem o’er 
the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells 
A tale of mourning tells,— 
Tells of man’s woe and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 


Then turn thee, little bird, and take 
thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall 
sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more. 
Come, quit with me the 
shore, 
For gladness and the light, 
Where birds of summer sing. 


THE SANDPIPER! 
CELIA LEIGHTON THAXTER 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached 
and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for 
it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs 
high 
As up and down the beach we flit,— 
One little sandpiper and I. 
1Copyright by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses 
high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach,— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful 
cry. 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 

He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a fearless eye: 
Staunch friends are we, well tried and 

strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be tonight 
When the loose storm breaks furi- 
ously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou 
fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the 
sky: 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


THE LARK ASCENDING 
Georce MEREDITH 


He rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound, 
Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 
All intervolved and spreading wide, 
Like water-dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls 

And eddy into eddy whirls; 
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A press of hurried notes that run 
So fleet they scarce are more than 
one, 
Yet changingly the trills repeat 
And linger ringing while they fleet, 
Sweet to the quick o’ the ear, and 
dear 
To her beyond the handmaid ear, 
Who sits beside our inner springs, 
Too often dry for this he brings, 
Which seems the very jet of earth 
At sight of sun, her music’s mirth, 
As up he wings the spiral stair, 
A song of light, and pierces air 
With fountain ardor, fountain play, 
To reach the shining tops of day, 
And drink in everything discerned 
An ecstasy to music turned, 
Impelled by what his happy bill 
Disperses; drinking, showering still, 
Unthinking save that he may give 
His voice the outlet, there to live 
Renewed in endless notes of glee, 
So thirsty of his voice is he, 
For all to hear and all to know 
That he is joy, awake, aglow, 
The tumult of the heart to hear 
Through pureness filtered crystal- 
clear, 
And know the pleasure sprinkled 
bright 
By simple singing of delight, 
Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 
Rapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall, 
Sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical, 
Perennial, quavering up the chord 
Like myriad dews of sunny sward 
That trembling into fullness shine, 
And sparkle dropping argentine; 
Such wooing as the ear receives, 
From zephyr caught in choric leaves 
Of aspens when their chattering net 
Is flushed to white with shivers wet; 


And such the water-spirit’s chime 

On mountain heights in morning’s 
prime, 

Too freshly sweet to seem excess, 

Too animate to need a stress; 

But wider over many heads 

The starry voice ascending spreads, 

Awakening, as it waxes thin, 

The best in us to him akin; 

And every face to watch him raised, 

Puts on the light of children praised, 

So rich our human pleasure ripes 

When sweetness on sincereness pipes, 

Though naught be promised from the 
seas, 

But only a soft-ruffling breeze 

Sweep glittering on a still content, 

Serenity in ravishment. 


For singing till his heaven fills, 

*T is love of earth that he instils, 

And ever winging up and up, 

Our valley is his golden cup; 

And he the wine which overflows 

To lift us with him as he goes, 

But not from earth is he divorced, 

He joyfully to fly enforced; 

The woods and brooks, the sheep and 
kine, 

He is, the hills, the human line, 

The meadows green, the fallows 
brown, 

The dreams of labor in the town; 

He sings the sap, the quickened veins, 

The wedding song of sun and rains 

He is, the dance of children, thanks 

Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks 

And eye of violets while they breathe; 

All these the circling song will 
wreathe, 

And you shall hear the herb and tree, 

The better heart of men shall see, 

Shall feel celestially, as long 

As you crave nothing save the song. 
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Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 
Like yonder voice aloft, and link 
All hearers in the song they drink: 
Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 
Our passion is too full in flood, 

We want the key of his wild note 
Of truthful in a tuneful throat, 
The song seraphically free 

Of taint of personality, 

So pure that it salutes the suns 
The voice of one for millions, 

In whom the millions rejoice 

For giving their one spirit voice. 


Yet men have we, whom we revere, 

Now names, and men still housing 
here, 

Whose lives, by many a battle-dint 

Defaced, and grinding wheels on flint, 

Yield substance, though they sing not, 
sweet 

For song our highest heaven to greet, 

Whom heavenly singing gives us 
new, 

Enspheres them brilliant in our blue, 

From firmest base to farthest leap, 

Because their love of Earth is deep, 

And they are warriors in accord 

With life to serve and pass reward, 

So touching purest, and so heard 

In the brain’s reflex of yon bird; 

Wherefore their soul in me, or mine, 

Through self-forgetfulness divine, 

In them, that song aloft maintains, 

To fill the sky and thrill the plains 

With showerings drawn from human 

"stores 

As he to silence nearer soars, 

Extends the world at wings and dome, 

More spacious making more our 
home, 

Till lost on his aérial rings 

In light, and then the fancy sings. 


TO A SKY-LARK 
Witiiam WorpDswortTH 


Up with me! up with me into the 
clouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 
Up, with me, up with me into the 
clouds! 
Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ring- 
ing, 
Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy 
mind! 


I have walked through wildernesses 
dreary 

And to-day my heart is weary; 

Had I now the wings of a Faery, 

Up to thee would I fly. 

There is madness about thee, and 
joy divine 

In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 


Joyous as morning 

Thou art laughing and scorning; 

Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy 
rest. 

And, though little troubled with sloth, 

Drunken Lark! thou would’st be 
loth 

To be such a traveller as I. 

Happy, happy Liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain 
river 

Pouring out praise to the Almighty 
Giver, 

Joy and jollity be with us both! 


Alas! my journey, rugged and uneven, 
Through prickly moors or dusty ways 
must wind; 


et, 
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But hearing thee, or others of thy 
kind, 

As full of gladness and as free of 
heaven, 

I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 

And hope for higher raptures, when 
life’s day is done. 


TO A SKY-LARK 
Witiiam WorpswortTH 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where 
cares abound? 

Or, while the wings aspire, are heart 
and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy 
ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into 
at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, 
that music still! 


Leave to the nightingale her shady 
wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the 
world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more di- 
vine; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never 
roam; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven 
and Home! 


TO A SKYLARK 
Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soar- 
ing ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightning, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is 
just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad day-light 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy 
shrill delight, 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it 
is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and 
heaven is overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow 
not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain 
of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
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Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears 
it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which over- 
flows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which 
screen it from the view: 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet 
these heavy-wingéd thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy 
music doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are 
thine; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture 
so divine: 


Chorus Hymenzal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 


A thing wherein we feel there is some 
hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or moun- 
tains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what 
ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s 
sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such 
a crystal stream? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever 
should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner 
of the ground! 
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Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am 
listening now. 


THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE 
Puitip FRENEAU 


Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honied blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet: 
No roving foot shall crush thee 
here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white arrayed, 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade 
And sent soft waters murmuring 
by; 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 


Smit with those charms, that must 
decay, 
I grieve to see your future doom; 
They died—nor were those flowers 
more gay, 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom; 
Unpitying frosts and Au- 
tumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this 
flower. 


From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same; 
The space between is but an 
hour, 
The frail duration of a flower. 


THE HONEYSUCKLE 
DaNTE GABRIEL RossETTI 


I plucked a honeysuckle where 

The hedge on high is quick with 
thorn, 

And climbing for the prize, was 
torn, 

And fouled my feet in quag-water; 
And by the thorns and by the wind 
The blossom that I took was 

thinn’d 

And yet I found it sweet and fair. 


Thence to a richer growth I came, 
Where, nursed in mellow inter- 
course, ; 
The honeysuckles sprang by scores, 
Not harried like my single stem, 
All virgin lamps of scent and 
dew. 
So from my hand that first I threw, 
Yet plucked not any more of them. 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


I wandered lonely where the pine- 
trees made 

Against the bitter East their barri- 
cade, 

And guided by its sweet 

Perfume, I found, within a narrow 
dell, 

The trailing spring flower tinted like 
a shell 

. Amid dry leaves and mosses at my 
feet. 


From under dead boughs, for whose 
loss the pines 
Moaned ceaseless overhead, the blos- 
soming vines 
Lifted their glad surprise, 
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While ‘yet the bluebird smoothed in 
_ leafless trees 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea- 
breeze, 
And snow-drifts lingered under 
April: skies. 


As, pausing, o’er the lonely flower I 
bent, 
I thought of lives thus lowly, clogged 
and pent, 
Which yet find room, 
Through care and cumber, coldness 
and decay, 
To lend a sweetness to the ungenial 
day, 
And make the sad earth happier for 
their bloom. 


TO THE DANDELION 
James Russett Lowe i 


Dear common flower, that grow’st 
beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harm- 
less gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of 
pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, 
joyed that they 
~ AnEldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s 
ample round 
May match in wealth,—thou art 
more dear to me 
Than: all the prouder summer- 
‘blooms may be. 


o’er- 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the 
¢~" Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian 
"seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 


Of age, to rob the lover’s heart: of 
ease; 
’Tis the spring’s largess, which she 
scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish 
hand, 


Though most hearts never 
understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass 
by 


The offered wealth with unre- 
warded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine 
Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer 
clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space 
or time: 
Not in mid June the golden-cui- 
rassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ray- 
ishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when 
first 
From the dark green thy yellow 
circles burst. 


Then think I of deep shadows on 
the grass, 

Of meadows where in sun the cattle 
graze, 

Where, as the breezes pass, 

The gleaming rushes lean a thousand 
ways, 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy 
mass, 

Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle 
through 

Some woodland gap, and of a sky 
above, 
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Where one white cloud like a stray 
lamb doth move. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts 
are linked with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the 
robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day 
long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which 
he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted 
ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were 


happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth nature 
seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so com- 
mon art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty 
gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous 
secret show 
Did we but pay the love we 
owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wis- 
dom look 
On all these living pages of God’s 
book. 


THE RHODORA: 
On Being Asked, Whence Is the Flower? 


Ratex Watpo EMERSON 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our 
solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the 
woods, 


Spreading its leafless blooms in a 
damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish 
brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black. water with their 
beauty gay; 

Here might the redbird come his 
plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens 
his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and 
sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were 
made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for 

_ being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the 
rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, sup- 
pose 

The self-same Power that brought me 
there brought you. 


TO DAFFODILS 
RosBert HERRICK 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 
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We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 


I WANDERED LONELY AS A 
CLOUD 


WIiLL1amM WorpDsworRTH 


Written at Town-end, Grasmere. The Daf- 
fodils grew and still grow on the margin of 
Ullswater, and probably may be seen to this 
day as beautiful in the month of March, 
nodding their golden heads beside the dancing 
and foaming waves. (Wordsworth.) 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and 
hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly 
dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but 
they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and gazed—but little 
thought 

What wealth the show to me had 
brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 


They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 


On Turning One Down with the Plough, 
in April, 1786 


RoBerT Burns 


Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 
Thou bonie gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neibor sweet, 
The bonie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ spreckl’d breast, 
When upward-springing, blythe, to 
greet 
The purpling east. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear’d above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flowers our gardens 
yield 
High shelt’ring woods an’ wa’s maun 
shield: 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field 


Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
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Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
} And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless Maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betray’d 
And guileless trust; 
Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple Bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering Worth is giv’n, 
Who long with wants and woes has 
striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis’ry’s brink; 
Till, wrench’d of ev’ry stay but 
Heav’n, 
He ruin’d sink! 


Ev’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s 
fate, 

That fate is thine—no distant date; 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s 

weight 
Shall be thy doom. 


TO THE DAISY 
WILLIam WorpsworTH 


Bright flower! whose home is every- 
where, 

Bold in maternal Nature’s care, 

And all the long year through, the heir 


Of joy or sorrow; 
Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to no other flower I see 

The forest through! 


Is it that Man is soon deprest? 
A thoughtless Thing! AUD once un- 
blest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 
Or on his reason, 
And Thou would’st teach him how to 
find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind 
And every season? 


Thou. wander’st the wigs world 
about, 
Unchecked by pride or reseed ind 
doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without, 
Yet pleased and willing; 
Meek, yielding to the occasion’s call, 
And all things suffering from all, 
Thy function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling. 


TO THE SAME FLOWER 
Witiriam WorpswortuH 


With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Daisy! again I talk to thee, 

For thou art worthy, i 
Thou unassuming Common-place - 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 

Which Love makes for thee! 


Oft on the dappled turf. at ease 

I sit, and play with similes, 

Loose types of things tasouehs all de 
grees, 
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Thoughts of thy raising: 
And many a fond and idle name 
I give to thee, for praise or blame, 
As is the humor of the game, 
While I am gazing. 


A nun demure of lowly port; 
Or sprightly maiden, of Love’s court, 
In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations; 
A queen in crown of rubies drest; 
A starveling in a scanty vest; 
Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations. 


A little cyclops, with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy, 
That thought comes next—and in- 
stantly 
The freak is over, 
The shape will vanish—and behold 
A silver shield with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some faery bold 
In fight to cover! 


I see thee glittering from afar— 
And then thou art a pretty star; 
Not quite so fair as many are 
In heaven above thee! 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem’st to 
rest ;— 
May peace come never to his nest, 
Who shall reprove thee! 


Bright Flower! for by that name at 
last; 

When all my reveries are past, 

I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 
Sweet silent creature! 

That breath’st with mein sun and air, 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 

My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature! 


AH, SUNFLOWER 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


I 
Ah, Sunflower! weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the Sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done; 


2 
Where the Youth, pined away with 
desire, 
And the pale Virgin, shrouded in 
snow, 


Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go! 


FRINGED GENTIAN! 
Emity DickINsoN 


God made a little gentian; 

It tried to be a rose 

And failed—and all the summer 
laughed. 

But just before the snows 

There came a purple creature 

That ravished all the hill; 

And summer hid her forehead, 

And mockery was still. 

The frosts were her condition; 

The Tyrian would not come 

Until the north evoked it. 

Creator! Shall I bloom? 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Thou blossom bright with autumn 
dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own 
blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 
1Copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 
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Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs 
unseen, 

Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden 


nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are 
flown, 

And frosts and shortening days por- 
tend 

The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 


THE WOODSPURGE 
DanTE GABRIEL RossETTI 


The wind flapped loose, the wind was 
still, 

Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 

I had walked on at the wind’s will— 

I sat now, for the wind was still. 

Between my knees my forehead 
was,— 

My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups 
in one. 


From perfect grief there need not 
be 

Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to 
me,— 

The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


~ 


FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED 
WALL 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my 
hand, 

Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and all 
in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 


SONG OF THE SONGLESS — 
GeorceE MEREDITH 


They have no song, the sedges dry, 
And still they sing. 

It is within my breast they sing, 

As I pass by. 

Within my breast they toucha spring, 
They wake a sigh. 

There is but sound of sedges dry; 
In me they sing. 


THE COTTON BOLL 
Henry Timrop 


While I recline 

At ease beneath 

This immemorial pine, 

Small sphere! 

(By dusky fingers brought this morn- 
ing here 

And shown with boastful smiles), * 

I turn thy cloven sheath, 
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Through which the soft white fibers 
peer, 

That, with their gossamer bands, 

Unite, like love, the sea-divided lands, 

And slowly, thread by thread, 

Draw forth the folded strands, 

Than which the trembling line, 

By whose frail help yon startled spi- 
der fled 


Down the tall spear-grass from his | 


swinging bed, 

Is scarce more fine; 

And as the tangled skein 

Unravels in my hands, 

Betwixt me and the noonday light, 

A veil seems lifted, and for miles and 
miles 

The landscape broadens on my sight, 

As, in the little boll, there lurked a 
spell 

Like that which, in the ocean shell, 

With mystic sound, 

Breaks down the narrow walls that 
hem us round, 

And turns some city lane 

Into the restless main, 

With all his capes and isles! 


Yonder bird, 

Which floats, as if at rest, 

In those blue tracts above the thun- 
der, where 

No vapors cloud the stainless air, 

And never sound is heard, 

Unless at such rare time 

When, from the City of the Blest, 

Rings down some golden chime, 

Sees not from his high place 

So vast a cirque of summer space 

As widens round me in one mighty 
field, 

Which, rimmed. by seas and sand, 

Doth hail its earliest daylight in the 
beams 


Of gray Atlantic dawns; 

And, broad as realms made up at 
many lands, 

Is lost afar 

Behind the crimson hills and purple 
lawns 

Of sunset, among, plains which roll 
their streams 

Against the Evening Star! 


And lo! 

To the remotest point of sight, 

Although I gaze upon no waste .of 
snow, 

The endless field is white; 

And the whole landscape glows, 

For many a shining league away, 

With such accumulated light 

As Polar lands would flash beneath 
the tropic day! 

Nor lack there (for the vision grows, 

And the small charm within abs 
hands— © 

More potent even than the fabled one, 

Which oped whatever golden mystery 

Lay hid in fairy wood or magic vale, 

The curious ointment of the Arabian 
tale— 

Beyond all mortal sense 

Doth stretch my sight’s horizon, and 
I see, 

Beneath its simple influence, 

As if with Uriel’s! crown, 

I stood in some great temple of the 
Sun, 

And looked, as Uriel, down!) 

Nor lacked there pastures rich and 
fields all green 

With all the common gifts of God, 

For temperate airs and torrid sheen 

Weave Edens of the sod; 

Through lands which look one.sea of 
billowy gold 

1Uriel: the angel of light, 
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Broad rivers wind their devious ways; 

A hundred isles in their embraces fold 

A hundred luminous bays; 

And through yon purple haze 

Vast mountains lift their plumed 
peaks cloud-crowned; 

And, save where up their sides the 
plowman creeps, 

An unhewn forest girds them grandly 
round, 

In whose dark shades a future navy 
sleeps! 

Ye Stars, which, though unseen, yet 
with me gaze 

Upon this loveliest fragment of the 


earth! 

‘Thou Sun that kindlest all thy gentlest 
rays 

Above it, as to light a favorite 
hearth! 


Ye Clouds that in your temples in the 
West 

See nothing brighter than its hum- 
blest flowers! 

And you, ye Winds, that on the 
ocean’s breast 

Are kissed to coolness ere ye reach its 
bowers! 

Bear witness with me in my song of 
praise, 

And tell the world that, since the 
world began, 

No fairer land hath fired a poet’s lays, 

Or given a home to man! 


But these are charms already, widely 
blown! 

His be the need whose pencil’s trace 

Hath touched our very swamps with 
grace, 

And round whose tuneful way 

All Southern laurels bloom’; 


1See Sidney Lanier’s poem, The Marshes of Glynn, 
page 220, 


The Poet of ‘‘The Woodlands,” unto 
whom 

Alike are known 

The flute’s low breathing and the 
trumpet’s tone, 

And the soft west. wind’s sighs; 

But who shall utter all the debt, 

O land wherein all powers are met 

That bind a people’s heart, 


- The world doth owe thee at this day, 


And which it never can repay, 

Yet scarcely deigns to own! 

Where sleeps the poet who shall fitly 
sing 

The source wherefrom doth spring 

That mighty commerce which, con- 
fined 

To the mean channels of no selfish 
mart, 

Goes out to every shore 

Of this broad earth, and throngs the 
sea with ships 

That bear no thunders; hushes hungry 
lips 

In alien lands; 

Joined with a delicate web remotest 
strands; 

And gladdening rich and poor, 

Doth gild Parisian domes, 

Or feed the cottage-smoke of English 
homes, 

And only bounds its blessings by man- 
kind! 

In offices like these, thy mission lies, 

My Country! and it shall not end 

As long as rain shall fall and Heaven 
bend 

In blue above thee; though thy foes 
be hard 

And cruel as their weapons, it shall 
guard 

Thy hearth-stone as a bulwark; make 
thee great 

In white and bloodless state; 
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And haply, as the years increase— 

Still working through its humbler 
reach 

With that large wisdom which the 
ages teach— 

Revive the half-dead dream of uni- 
versal peace! 

As men who labor in that mine 

Of Cornwall, hollowed out beneath 
the bed 

Of ocean, when a storm rolls over- 
head, 

Hear the dull booming of the world 
of brine 

Above them, and the mighty muffled 
roar 

Of winds and waters, yet toil calmly 
on, 

And split the rock, and pile the mas- 
sive ore, 

Or carve a niche, or shape the archéd 
roof; 

So I, as calmly, weave my woof 

Of song, chanting the days to come, 

Unsilenced, though the quiet summer 
air 

Stirs with the bruit of battles, and 
each dawn 

Wakes from its starry silence to the 
hum 

Of many gathering armies. Still, 

In that we sometimes hear, 

Upon the Northern winds the voice of 
woe 

Not wholly drowned in triumph, 
though I know 

The end must crown us, and a few 
‘brief years 

Dry all our tears, 

I may not sing too gladly. To thy will 

Resigned, O Lord! we cannot all for- 
get 

That there is much even Victory 
must regret. 


And, therefore, not too long 

From the great burthen of our coun- 
try’s wrong 

Delay our just release! 

And, if it may be, save 

These sacred fields in peace 

From stain of patriot or of hostile 
blood! 

Oh, help us, Lord! to roll the crimson 
flood 

Back on its course, and while our ban- 
ners wing 

Northward, strike with us! till the 
Goth shall cling 

To his own blasted altar-stones, and 
crave 

Mercy; and we shall grant it, and 
dictate 

The lenient future of his fate 

There, where some rotting ships and 
crumbling quays 

Shall one day mark the Port which 
ruled the Western seas. 


THE PLANTING OF THE 
APPLE-TREE 


Witiiam CuLLEN BRYANT 


Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the 
spade; 

Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 

So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crim- 

son breast, 
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Shall haunt; and sing and hide her 
nest; | 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery ‘springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless 

wings, 

When, from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 
A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent 

room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of 

glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant 
grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 


And when, above this apple-tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And. winds go howling through the 
night, 

Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with 
mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall 

, SEL, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s 
vine 
And golden orange of the line, 
The fruit of the apple-tree. 


The fruitage of this apple-tree: 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they 

grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless 

day, 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 


Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds 
lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker 
shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but 
we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s 
sigh, «js 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


And time shall waste this apple- 
tree. 

Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this little apple-tree? 


“Who planted this old apple-tree?”’ 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer 
them: Bs 

“A poet of the land was he, 
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Born in the rude but good old times; 
*T is said he made some quaint old 
rhymes, 
On planting the apple-tree.”’ 


THE PINE’S MYSTERY 
Paut Hamitton HayNe 


Listen! the somber foliage of the 
Pine, 
A swart Gitana of the woodland 
trees, 
Is answering what we may but half 
divine, 
To those soft whispers of the twi- 
light breeze! 


Passion and mystery murmur through 
the leaves, 
Passion and mystery, touched by 
deathless pain. 
Whose monotone of long, low anguish 
grieves 


- For something lost that shall not 


live again! 


ASPECTS OF THE PINES 
Paut Hamitton Hayne 


Tall, somber, grim, against the morn- 
ing sky 
They rise, scarce touched by mel- 
ancholy airs, 
Which stir the fadeless foliage dream- 
fully, 
As if from realms of mystical 
despairs. 


Tall, somber, grim, they stand with 
dusky gleams 
Brightening to gold within the 
woodland’s core, 
Beneath the gracious noontide’s tran- 
quil beams,— 


But the weird winds of morning 
sigh no more. 


A stillness, strange, divine, ineffable, 
Broods round and o’er them in the 
wind’s surcease, 
And on each tinted copse and shim- 
mering dell 
Rests the mute rapture of deep- 
hearted peace. 


Last, sunset comes—the solemn joy 
and night é 
Borne from the west when cloud- 
less day declines— 
Lo, flute-like breezes 
waves of light, 
And, lifting dark green tresses of 
the pines, 


sweep. the 


Till every lock is luminous—gently 
float, 
Fraught with hale odors up to the 
heavens afar, 
To faint when twilight on her virginal 
throat 
Wears for a gem the tremulous 
vesper star. 


DIRGE IN THE WOODS 
GeorcE MEREDITH 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead; 
They are quiet as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase: 
And we go, 
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And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE 
ENTRANCE TO A WOOD 


Witiiam CuLLeN BrYANT 


Stranger, if thou hast learned a 

truth which needs 

No school of long experience, that the 
world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast 
seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and 
cares, 

To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The 
calm shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the 
sweet breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance 
shall waft a balm 

To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find 
nothing here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts 
of men, 

And made thee loathe thy life. The 
primal curse 

Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning 
earth, 

But not in vengeance. 
yoked to guilt. 

Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence, 
these shades 

Are still the abodes of gladness; the 


God hath 


thick roof 

Of green and stirring branches is 
alive 

And musical with birds, that sing and 
sport 


In wantonness of spirit; while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and 
form erect, 


Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in 
the shade 

Try their thin wings and dance in the 
warm beam 

That waked them into life. Even the 
green trees 

Partake the deep contentment; as 
they bend 

To the soft winds, the sun from the 
blue sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the 
scene. 

Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower 
seems to enjoy 

Existence, than the wingéd plunderer 

That sucks its sweets. The mossy 
rocks themselves, 

And the old and ponderous trunks of 
prostrate trees 

That lead from knoll to knoll a causey 
rude 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their 
dark roots, 

With alltheir earth upon them, twist- 
ing high, 

Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping 
o’er its bed 

Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the 


rocks, 

Seems, with continuous laughter, to 
rejoice 

In its own being. Softly tread the 
marge, 


Lest from her midway perch thou 
scare the wren 

That dips her bill in water. The cool 
wind, 

That stirs the stream in play, shall 
come to thee, 

Like one that loves thee nor will let 
thee pass 

Ungreeted, and shall give its light 
embrace, 
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GOOD-BYE 
Rate Watpo Emerson 


Good-bye, proud world! I’m going 
home: 

Thou art not my friend, and I’m not 
thine. 

Long through thy weary crowds I 
roam; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven 
foam; 

But now, proud world! I’m going 
home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 
To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 
To supple Office, low and high; 
To crowded halls, to court and street; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 
To those who go, and those who come; 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going 
home. 


I am going to my own hearth-stone, 

Bosomed in yon green hills alone,— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies 
planned; 

Where arches green, the livelong day, 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and 
God. 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and 
Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the 
pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of 
man, 


At the sophist schools and the learned 
clan; 

For what are they all, in their high 
conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may 
meet? 


A FOREST HYMN 
WILLIAM CULLEN BrYANtT 


The groves were God’s first tem- 

ples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the archi- 
trave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere 
he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the dark- 
ling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt 
down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn 
thanks 

And _ supplication. 
heart 

Might not resist the sacred influences 

Which, from the stilly twilight of the 
place, 

And from the gray old trunks that 
high in heaven 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and 
from the sound 

Of the invisible breath that swayed 
at once 

All their green tops, stole over him, 
and bowed 

His spirit with the thought of bound- 
less power 

And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years 
neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under 
roofs 


For his simple 
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That our frail hands have raised? Let 
me, at least, 

Here, in the shadow of this aged 
wood, 

Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it 
find 


Acceptance in his ear. 


Father, thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns, 
Thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou 
didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and, forth- 
with, rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. They, in 
thy sun, 

Budded, and shook their green leaves 
in thy breeze, 

And shot toward heaven. The cen- 
tury-living crow, 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew 
old and died 

Among their branches, till, at last, 
they stood, 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, 
and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshipper to 
hold 

Communion with his Maker. 
dim vaults, 

These winding aisles, of human pomp 


These 


or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings 
show 
The boast of our vain race to change 
the form 
‘Of thy fair works. But Thou art here 
—Thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft 
winds 
That run along the summit of these 
trees 


In music; Thou art inthe cooler breath 


That from the inmost darkness of the 
place 

Comes, scarcely felt; 
trunks, the ground, 

The fresh moist ground, are all in- 
stinct with Thee. 

Here is continual worship;—Nature, 


the barky 


here, ~ 

In the tranquillity that Thou dost 
love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, 
around, 


From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that, 
midst its herbs, [ 
Wells softly forth and wandering 
steeps the roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no talé 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast 
not left 

Thyself without a witness, in the 
shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, 
strength, and grace 


Are here to speak of Thee. This 
mighty oak— 

By whose immovable stem I stand 
and seem 


Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond 
the deep, 

E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves 


with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at 
his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the 
glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate for- 
est flower, 

With scented breath and look so like 
a smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless 
mold, 
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An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding 
Love, 

That are the soul of this wide uni- 
verse. 


My heart is awed within me when 
I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual 
work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. - 
Lo! all grow old and die—but see 


again, 

How on the faltering footsteps of de- 
cay 

Youth presses—ever gay and beauti- 
ful youth 

In allits beautiful forms. These lofty 
trees 

Wave not less proudly that their an- 
cestors 

Molder beneath them. Oh, there is 
not lost 

One of earth’s charms: upon her 
bosom yet, 


After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle 
hate 

Of his arch-enemy Death—yea, seats 
himself 

Upon the tyrant’s throne—the sepul- 
chre, 

And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 

Makes his own nourishment. For he 
came forth 

From thine own bosom, and shall 
have no end. 


There have been holy men who hid 
themselves 


Deep in the woody wilderness, and 
gave 

Their lives to thought and prayer, 
till they outlived 

The generation born with them, nor 
seemed 

Less aged than the hoary trees and 
rocks 

Around them;—and there have been 
holy men 

Who deemed it were not well to pass 
life thus. 

But let me often to these solitudes 

Retire, and in thy presence reassure 

My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passions, at thy plainer foot- 
steps shrink 


And tremble and are still. O God! 
when Thou 

Dost scare the world with tempests, 
set on fire 


The heavens with falling thunder- 
bolts, or fill, 


- With all the waters of the firma- 


ment, 

The swift dark whirlwind that up- 
roots the woods 

And drowns the villages; when, at thy 
call, 

Uprises the great deep and throws 
himself 

Upon the continent, and overwhelms 

Its cities—who forgets not, at the 


sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy 
power, 

His pride, and lays his strifes and fol- 
lies by? 

Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy 
face 

Spare me and mine, nor let us need 
the wrath 

Of the mad unchained elements to 
teach 
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Who rules them. Be it ours to medi- 
tate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder 
majesty, 

And to the beautiful order of thy 
works 

Learn to conform the order of our 
lives. 


TO A CATY-DID 
Puitip FRENEAU 


In a branch of willow hid 
Sings the evening Caty-did: 
From the lofty locust bough 
Feeding on a drop of dew, 

In her suit of green arrayed 
Hear her singing in the shade 
Caty-did, Caty-did, Caty-did. 


While upon a leaf you tread, 
Or repose your little head 
On your sheet of shadows laid, 
All the day you nothing said: 
Half the night your cheery tongue 
Reveled out its little song, . 
Nothing else but Caty-did. 


From your lodgings on the leaf 
Did you utter joy or grief?— 
Did you only mean to say, 
I have had my summer’s day, 
And am passing, soon, away 
To the grave of Caty-did:— 
Poor, unhappy Caty-did! 


But you would have uttered more 
Had you known of nature’s power— 
From the world when you retreat, 
And a leaf’s your winding sheet, 
Long before your spirit fled, 

Who can tell but nature said, 
Live again, my Caty-did! 
Live and chatter, Caty-did. 


Tell me, what did Caty do? 
Did she mean to trouble you? 
Why was Caty not forbid 
To trouble little Caty-did? 
Wrong indeed at you to fling, 
Hurting no one while you sing 


Caty-did! Caty-did! Caty-did! 


Why continue to complain? 
Caty tells me, she again 
Will not give you plague or pain:— 
Caty says you may be hid 
Caty will not go to bed 
While you sing us Caty-did. 
Caty-did! Caty-did! Caty-did! 


But while singing, you forgot 
To tell us what did Caty not: 
Caty did not think of cold, 
Flocks retiring to the fold, 
Winter, with his wrinkles old, 
Winter, that yourself foretold 

When you gave us Caty-did. 


Stay securely in your nest; 
Caty now, will do her best, 
All she can to make you blest; 
But, you want no human aid— 
Nature, when she formed you, said, 
“Independent you are made, 
My dear little Caty-did: 
Soon yourself must disappear 
With the verdure of the year,”’— 
And to go, we know not where, 
With your song of Caty-did. 


TO AN INSECT 
Oxtver WeNpDELL HoLmeEs 


I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid! 

Thou mindest me of gentlefolks,— 
Old gentlefolks are they,— 
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Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


Thou art a female, Katydid! 
I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing 
notes, 
So petulant and shrill; 
I think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree,— 
A knot of spinster Katydids,— 
Do Katydids drink tea? 


Oh, tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do? 

And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked, too? 

Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more cheeks than one? 

I warrant Katy did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 


Dear me! I'll tell you all about 
My fuss with little Jane, 

And Ann, with whom I used to walk 
So often down the lane, 

And all that tore their locks of black, 
Or wet their eyes of blue,— 

Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid, 
What did poor Katy do? 


Ah no! the living oak shall crash, 
That stood for ages still, 

The rock shall rend its mossy base 
And thunder down the hill, 

Before the little Katydid 
Shall add one word, to tell 

The mystic story of the maid 
Whose name she knows so well. 


Peace to the ever-murmuring race! 
And when the latest one 
Shall fold in death her feeble wings 


Beneath the autumn sun, 


Then shall she raise her fainting voice, 
And lift her drooping lid, 

And then the child of future years 
Shall hear what Katy did. 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE 
CRICKET 


Joun Keats 


The poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with 
the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice 
will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new- 
mown mead; 
That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes 
the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never 
done 
With his delights; for when tired 
out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleas- 
ant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the 
frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the 
stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth in- 
creasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half 
lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some 
grassy hills. 


From THE GRASSHOPPER 
Ricuarp LOVELACE 


O Thou that swing’st upon the wav- 
ing hair 
Of some well-filled oaten beard, 
Drunk every night with a delicious 
tear 
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Dropt thee from heaven, where 
thou wert rear’d. 


The joys of earth and air are thine 
entire, 
That with thy feet and wings dost 
hop and fly; : 
And when thy poppy works, thou dost 
retire 
To thy carved acorn-bed to lie. 


Up with the day, the sun thou wel- 
com’st then, 
Sport’st in the gilt plaits of his 
beams, 
And all these merry days mak’st 
merry, men, 
Thyself, and melancholy streams. 


THE HUMBLE-BEE 
Ratpu Watpo EMERSON 


Burly, dozing humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-zone! 


Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 
Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, ° 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets, 
Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodels, 
Grass with green flag _half-mast 
high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 
And brier-roses, dwelt among; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 


Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat, 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
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Thou already slumberest deep; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


THE SLUGGARD! 
Ricuarp MouLttron 


Go to the ant, thou Sluggard; 
Consider her ways, and be wise: 
Which having no chief, 
Overseer, 
Or ruler, 
Provideth her meat in the summer, 
And gathereth her food in the harvest. 


How long wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard? 
When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? 
“Yet a little sleep, 
A little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to 
sleep ’’— 

So shall thy poverty come as a robber, 
And thy want as an armed man! 


A NOISELESS PATIENT SPIDER 
Watt WHITMAN 


A noiseless patient spider, 

I mark’d where on a little promontory 
it stood isolated, 

Mark’d how to explore the vacant 
vast surrounding, 

It launch’d forth filament, filament, 
filament, out of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly 
speeding them. 


And you O my soul where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless 
oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throw- 
ing, seeking the spheres to con- 


nect them, 
.1From The Modern Reader's Bible. 


Till the bridge you will need be form’d, 
till the ductile anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling 
catch somewhere, O my soul. 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS ° 
OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets 
feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its pur- 
pled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren 
sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun 
their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more 
unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont 
to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing 
shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt 
unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for 
the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining arch- 
way through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and 
knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message 
brought by thee, 
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Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is 
born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd 
horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I 
hear a voice that sings:— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea! 


ON’ A HONEY BEE 


(Drinking from a Glass of Wine and 
Drowned Therein) 


Puitiep FRENEAU 


Thou, born to sip the lake or spring, 
Or quaff the waters of the stream, 
Why hither come on vagrant wing ?— 
Does Bacchus tempting seem— 

Did he, for you, this glass prepare?— 
Will I admit you to a share? 


Did storms harass or foes perplex, 

Did wasps or king-birds bring dis- 
may— 

Did wars distress, or labors vex, 

Or did you miss your way ?— 

A better seat you could not take 

Than on the margin of this lake. 


Welcome!—I hail you to my glass: 
All welcome, here, you find; 


Here let the cloud of trouble pass, 
Here, be all care resigned.— 

This fluid never fails to please, 

And drown the griefs of men or bees. 


What forced you here, we cannot 
know, 

And you will scarcely tell— 

But cheery we would have you go 

And bid a glad farewell: 

On lighter wings we bid you fly, 

Your dart will now all foes defy. 


Yet take not, oh! too deep a drink, 

And in this ocean die; 

Here bigger bees than you might sink, 

Even bees full six feet high. 

Like Pharaoh, then, you would be 
said 

To perish in a sea of red. 


Do as you please, your will is mine; 

Enjoy it without fear— 

And your grave will be this glass of 
wine, 

Your epitaph—a tear— 

Go, take your seat in Charon’s boat, 

We'll tell the hive, you died afloat. 


TO A LOUSE 


On Seeing One on a Lady’s Bonnet at 
Church 


Rosert Burns 


I 
Ha! whaur ye gaun, ye crowlin ferlie} 
Your impudence protects you sairly; 
I canna say but ye strunt rarely, 
Owre gauze and lace; 
Tho’, faith! I fear ye dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 


2 
Ye ugly, creepin, blastit wonner, 
Detested, shunn’d by saunt an’ sinner, 
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How daur ye set your fit upon her— 
Sae fine a lady? 
Gae somewhere else and seek your 
dinner 
On some poor body. 


Swith! in some beggar’s haffet 
squattle; 

There ye may creep, and sprawl, and 
sprattle. 


Wr ither kindred, jumping cattle, 
In shoals and nations; 
Whaur horn nor bane ne’er daur un- 
settle 
Your thick plantations. 


4 
Now haud you there, ye’re out 0’ 


sight, 
Below the fatt’rels, snug and tight; 
Na, faith ye yet! ye’ll no be right 
Till ye’ve got on it— 
The vera tapmost, tow’rin height 
O’ Miss’s bonnet. 


5 
My sooth! right bauld ye set your 
nose out, 
As plump an’ grey as ony grozet 
O for some rank, mercurial rozet, 
Or fell, red smeddum, 
I’d gie you sic a hearty dose o’t, 
Wad dress your droddum. 


6 
I wad na been surpris’d to spy 
You on an auld wife’s flainen toy; 
Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 
On’s wyliecoat; 
But Miss’s. fine Lunardi! fye! 
How daur ye do’t? 


O Jenny, dinna toss your head, 
An’ set your beauties a’ abread! 


Ye little ken what cursed speed 
The blastie’s makin! 

Thae winks an’ finger-ends, I dread, 
Are notice takin! 


8. 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us . 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It was frae mony a blunder free us, 

An’ foolish notion: ; 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e 

us, 
An’ ev’n devotion! 


TO A MOUSE 


On Turning Up Her Nest with the 
Plough, November, 1785 


RosBert Burns 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 

Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty 
Wy? bickerin brattle! 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi murd’rin pattle! 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born com- 
panion, 
An’ fellow-mortal! 


I doubt na, whyles, but thou may 
thieve: 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun 
live! 
A daimen icker in a thrave 
’*S a sma’ request; 
Pll get a blessin wi’ the lave,,. 
An’ never miss ’t! 
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Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin! 
An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 
O’ foggage green! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin 
Baith snell an’ keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare and 
waste, 

An’ weary winter comin fast, 

An’ cozie here beneath the blast 
Thou thought to dwell, 

Till crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turn’d out for a’ thy 
trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble 
An’ cranreuch cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain 
For promis’d joy. 


Still thou art blest, compar’d wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my ee 

On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear! 


THE TIGER 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


I 
Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 

In the forest of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


,3 
In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


. 3 
And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand forged thy dread 
feet? 


4 
What the hammer? What the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their 
spears, 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make 
thee? , 


6 
Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forest of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half-a hundred bridges. 
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Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

‘For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 

_ By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


SONG OF THE 
CHATTAHOOCHEE 


SipNEY LANIER 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes’ cried Abide, abide, 
The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said 


Stay, 

The dewberry dipped for to work 
delay, 

And the little reeds sighed Abide, 
abide, 


Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall. 


High o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 
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The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, 
the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning 
and sign, 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Haber- 
Sham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 


And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the 
smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly 
brawl, 
And many a luminous jewel lone 
—Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst— 
Made lures with the lights of stream- 
_ ing stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Haber- 
sham, 


In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call— 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with 
the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are 
to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the 
plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


From COOPER’S HILL 
Joun DENHAM | 
My eye, descending from the hill, sur- 
veys 
Where Thames amongst the wanton 
valleys strays; 


Thames, the most loved of all the 
Ocean’s sons, 

By his old sire to his embraces runs, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity; 

Though with those streams he no 
resemblance hold, 

Whose foam is amber, 
gravel gold, 

His genuine and less guilty wealth to 


and their 


explore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his 
shore, 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spa- 
cious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing 
spring; 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a 
stay, 

Like mothers which their infants 
overlay, 

Nor, with a sudden and impetuous 
wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth 
he gave; 


No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower’s hopes, nor mock the 
ploughman’s toil, 

But godlike his unwearied bounty 
flows, 

First loves to do, then loves the good 
he does; 

Nor are his blessings to his banks con- 
fined, 

But free and common as the sea or 
wind; 

When he to boast or to disperse his 
stores, 

Full of the tributes of his grateful 
shores, 

Visits the world, and in his flying 
towers, 

Brings home to us, and makes both 
Indies ours, 
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Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it 
where it wants, 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities 
plants; 

So that to us no thing, no place is 
strange, 

While his fair bosom is the world’s 
exchange. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, 
yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’er- 
flowing full. 


LAND-LOCKED! 
Cevia LEIGHTON THAXTER 


Black lie the hills, swiftly doth day- 
light flee, 
And, catching gleams of sunset’s 
dying smile, 
Through the dusk land for many a 
changing mile 
The river runneth softly to the sea. 


O happy river, could I follow thee! 
O yearning heart, that never can be 
still! 
O wistful eyes, that watch the 
steadfast hill, 
Longing for level line of solemn sea! 


Have patience; here are flowers and 
songs of birds, 
Beauty and fragrance, wealth of 
sound and sight, 
All summer’s glory thine from morn 
till night, 
And life too full of joy for uttered 
words. 


1Copyright by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Neither am I ungrateful. But I 
dream 
Deliciously, how twilight falls to 
night 
Over the glimmering water, how 
the light 


Dies blissfully away, until I seem 


To feel the wind sea-scented on my 
cheek, 
To catch the sound of dusky flap- 
ping sails, 
And dip of oars, and voices on the 
gale, 
Afar off, calling softly, low and sweet. 


O Earth, thy summer-song of joy may 
soar 
Ringing to heaven in triumph! I 
but crave 
The sad, caressing murmur of the 
wave 
That breaks in tender music on the 
shore. 


From CHILDE HAROLD’S 
PILGRIMAGE 


Grorce Noe. Gorpon, 
Lorp Byron 


Night on Lake Leman. From Canto III 
85 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted 
lake, 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a 
thing 

Which warns me, with its stillness, to 
forsake ve 

Earth’s troubled waters for a purer 
spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction; once I 
loved 
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Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft mur- 
muring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice 
reproved 
That I with stern delights should 
e’er have been so moved. 


86 
It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, 
yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly 
seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt 
heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from 
the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; 
on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended 
oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good- 
night carol more; 


87 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the 
brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is 
still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the 
hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight 
dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they 


infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit 
of her hues. 
. 88 
Ye stars! which are the poetry of 
heaven! 


If in your bright leaves we would 
read the fate 

Of men and empires,—’tis to be for- 
given, 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal 
state, 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye 
are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 

In us such love and reverence from 
afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, 

have named themselves a star. 


89 

All heaven and earth are still—though 
not in sleep, 

But breathless, as we grow when feel- 
ing most; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts 
too deep :— 

All heaven and earth are still: From 
the high host 

Of stars, to the lulled lake and moun- 
tain coast, 

All is concentered in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is 
lost, 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 

_ Of that which is of all Creator and 
defence. 


go 
Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are Jeast alone; 
A truth, which through our being then 
doth melt, 
And purifies from self: it is a tone, 
The soul and source of music, which 
makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 
Binding all things with beauty:— 
*t would disarm 
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The spectre Death, had he sub- 
stantial power to harm. 


gI 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 

His altar the high places, and the peak 

Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and 
thus take 

A fit and unwalled temple, there to 
seek 

The Spirit, in whose honour shrines 
are weak, 

Upreared of human hands. 
and compare 

Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or 
Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, 
earth and air, 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circum- 

scribe thy prayer! 


Come, 


g2 

The sky is changed!—and such a 
change! Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are won- 
drous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the 
light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags 
among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one 
lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found 
a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty 
shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call 

to her aloud! 


93 
And this is in the night:—Most glori- 
ous night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let 
me be 


A sharer in thy fierce and far de- 
light,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric 


sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the 
earth! 

And now again ’tis black,—and now, 
the glee 


Of the loud hills shakes with its moun- 
tain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young 
earthquake’s birth. 


Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves 
his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who 
have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so inter- 
vene, 
That they can meet no more, though 
broken-hearted; 
Though in their souls, which thus 
each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond 
rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and 
then departed: 
Itself expired, but leaving them an 
age 
Of years all winters,—war within 
themselves to wage: 


95 
Now, where the quick Rhone thus 


hath cleft his way, 

The mightiest of the storms hath 
ta’en his stand: 

For here, not one, but many, make 
their play, 

And fling their thunder-bolts from 
hand to hand, 

Flashing and cast ‘around; of all the 
band, 
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The brightest through these parted 
hills hath forked 
His lightnings,—as if he did under- 
stand, 
That in such gaps as desolation 
worked, 
There the hot shaft should blast 


whatever therein lurked. 


96 
Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, 
lightnings! ye! 
_ With night, and clouds, and thunder, 
and a soul 
To make. these felt and feeling, well 
may be 
Things that have made me watchful; 
the far roll es 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless,—if I rest. 
But where of ye, O tempests! is the 
goal? 
Are ye like those within the human 
breast? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, 
some high nest? 


pee t 
Foy 


Could I embody and unbosom now . 

That which is most within me,— 
could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and 
thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, 
strong or weak, 

All that I would have sought, and all 
I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe— 
into one word, 

And that one word were Lightning, I 
would speak; 

But as it is I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, 

sheathing it as a sword. 


98 

The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with 
cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with play- 
ful scorn, 

And living as if earth contained no 
tomb,— 

And glowing into day: we may resume 

The march of our existence: and thus 
I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may 
find room 

And food for meditation, nor pass by 

Much, that may give us pause, if 

pondered fittingly. 


THE SEA! 
Emity DicKINsoN 


An everywhere of silver, 
With ropes of sand. 

To keep it from effacing 
The track called land. 


ON THE SEA 
Joun Keats 


It keeps eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty 
swell 

Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, 
till the spell 

Of Hecate leaves them their old 
shadowy sound. 

Often ’tis in such gentle temper found, 


That scarcely will the very smallest 
shell 


- Be moved for days from whence it 


sometime fell, 
When last the winds of heaven were 
unbound. 
Oh ye! who have your eye-balls vexed 
and tired, 
Copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 
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Feast them upon the wideness of the 
Sea; 

Oh ye! whose ears are dinned with 
uproar rude, 

Or fed too much with cloying mel- 
ody,— 

Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, 
and brood 

Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs 
quired! 


THE SOUND OF THE SEA 
Henry Wapsworty LoNGFELLOW 


The sea awoke at midnight from its 
sleep, 

And round the pebbly beaches far and 
wide 

I heard the first wave of the rising tide 

Rush onward with uninterrupted 
sweep; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As of a cataract from the mountain’s 
side, 

Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the 
unknown 

And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

The rushing of the sea-tides of the 
soul; 

And inspirations, that we deem our 
own, 

Are some divine foreshadowing and 
foreseeing 

Of things beyond our reason or con- 
trol. 


HAMPTON BEACH 
Joun GreENLEAF WHITTIER 


The sunlight glitters keen and 
bright, 
Where, miles away, 


Lies stretching to my dazzled 
sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light, 
Beyond the dark pine bluffs and 
wastes of sandy gray. 


The tremulous shadow of the Sea! 
Against its ground 
Of silvery light, rock, hill, and tree, 
Still as a picture, clear and free, 
With varying outline mark the coast 
for miles around. 


On—on—we tread with loose-flung 

rein 
Our seaward way, 

Through dark-green fields and blos- 
soming grain, 

Where the wild brier-rose skirts the 
lane, 

And bends above our heads the flower- 

ing locust spray. 


Ha! like a kind hand on my brow 
Comes this fresh breeze, 
Cooling its dull and feverish glow, 
While through my being seems to 
flow 
The breath of a new life, the healing 
of the seas! 


Now rest we, where this grassy 

mound 
His feet hath set 

In the great waters, which have 
bound 

His granite ankles greenly round 

With long and tangled moss, and 

weeds with cool spray wet. 


Good-by to Pain and Care! I take 
Mine ease to-day: 
Here where these sunny waters 


break, 
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And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 
All burdens from the heart, all weary 
thoughts away. 


I draw a freer breath, I seem 
Like all I see— 
Waves in the sun, the white-winged 
gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam, 
And far-off sails which flit before the 


southwind free. 


So when Time’s veil shall fall asun- 
der, ; : 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden 
wonder, 
Nor sink the weight of mystery 
under, 
But with the upward rise, and with 
the vastness grow. 


And all we shrink from now may 
seem 
No new revealing; 
Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 
- Or pleasant memory of a dream 
The loved and cherished Past upon 
the new life stealing. 


Serene and mild the untried light 
May have its dawning; 
And, as in summer’s northern night 
The evening and the dawn unite, 
The sunset hues of Time blend with 
the soul’s new morning. 


I sit alone; in foam and spray 
Wave after wave 
Breaks on the rocks which, stern 
and gray, 
Shoulder the broken tide away, 
Or murmurs hoarse and strong 
through mossy cleft and cave. 


What heed I of the dusty land 
And noisy town? 
I see the mighty deep expand 
From its white line of glimmering 
sand 
To where the blue of heaven on bluer 
waves shuts down! . 
In listless quietude of mind, 
I yield to all 
The change of cloud and wave and 
wind; 
And passive on the flood reclined, 
I wander with the waves. and with 
them rise and fall. 


But look, thou dreamer! wave and 
shore 
In shadow lie; 
The night-wind warns me back 
once more 
To where, my native hill-tops o’er, 
Bends like an arch of fire the glowing 
sunset sky. 


So then, beach, bluff, and wave, 
farewell! 
I bear with me 
No token stone nor glittering shell, 
But long and oft shall Memory tell 
Of this brief thoughtful hour of mus- 
ing by the Sea. 


From CHILDE HAROLD’S 
PILGRIMAGE 


Georce Nort Gorpon, 
Lorp Byron 


The Ocean. From Canto IV 


178 
There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
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There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not Man the less, but Nature 
more, 

From these our interviews, in which I 
steal 

From all I may be, or have been 
before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet can- 

not all conceal. 


179 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
Ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee 
in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his 
control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery 
plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth 
remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his 
own, 


When, foramoment, like adrop of rain, 


He sinks into thy depths with bub- 


bling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, un- 
cofined, and unknown. 


180 
His steps are not upon thy paths— 
thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost 
arise 


And shake him from thee; the vile 
strength he wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all 
despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the 
skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy 
playful spray 


And howling, to his Gods, where 
haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or 
bay, 
And dashest him again to earth:— 
there let him lay. 


181 

The armaments which thunderstrike 
the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations 
quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capi- 
tals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs 
make - 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war— 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy 
flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, 
which mar | 

Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils 

of Trafalgar. 


182 
Thy shores are empires, changed in 
all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, 
what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while 
they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores 


obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their 
decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: not so 
thou;— 

Unchangeable, save to thy wild 


waves’ play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure 
brow: 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, 
thou rollest now. 
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183 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Al- 
mighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all 
time,— 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, 
or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving—boundless, endless, 
and sublime, 

The image of eternity, the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy 
slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; 
each zone 

Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, 

fathomless, alone. 


184 
And I have loved thee, Ocean! and 
my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast 
to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward; 
from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they 
to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening 
sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing 
fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted tothy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane 
—as I do here. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could 
utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O, well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at 
play! 
O, well for the sailor lad, 
That sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To theit haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d 
hand, . 
And the sound of a voice that is 
still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is 
dead 


‘Will never come back to me. 


DOVER BEACH 
Matruew ARNOLD 


The sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits;—on the French 
coast the light 

Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of Eng- 
land stand, 

Glimmering and vast, out in the tran- 
quil bay. 

Come to the window, sweet is the 
night-air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon- 
blanch’d land, 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw 
back, and fling, 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again 
begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and 
bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 
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Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Agean, and it 
brought 

Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 

Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern 
sea. - 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round 
earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle 
furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing 
roar, 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast 
edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which 
seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 
light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 
pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of strug- 
gle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


THE SEABOARD 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


The sea is at ebb, and the sound of 
her utmost word 

Is soft as the least wave’s lapse in a 
still small reach. 

From bay unto bay, on quest of a goal 
deferred, 


From headland ever to headland, and 
breach to breach 

Where earth gives ear to the message 
that all days preach 

With changes of gladness and sadness 
that cheer and chide, 

The lone way lures me along by a 
chance untried 

That haply, if hope dissolve not and 
faith be whole, 

Not all for nought shall I seek, with 
a dream for guide, 

The goal that is not, and ever again 
the goal. 


The trackless ways are untravelled of 
sail or bird; 

The hoar wave hardly recedes from 
the soundless beach. 

The silence of instant noon goes nigh 
to be heard, 

The viewless void to be visible: all 
and each, 

A closure of calm no clamor of storm 
can breach 

Concludes and confines and absorbs 
them on either side, 

All forces of light and of life and the 
live world’s pride. 

Sands hardly ruffled of ripples that 
hardly roll 

Seem ever to show as in reach of a 
swift brief stride 

The goal that is not, and ever again 
the goal. 


The waves are a joy to the seamew, 
the meads to the herd, 

And a joy to the heart is a goal that 
it may not reach. 

No sense that for ever the limits of 
sense engird, 

No hearing or sight that is vassal to 
form or speech, 
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Learns ever the secret that shadow 
and silence teach, 

Hears ever the notes that or ever they 
swell subside, 

Sees ever the light that lights not the 
loud world’s tide, 

Clasps ever the cause of the lifelong 
scheme’s control 

Wherethrough we pursue, till the 
waters of life be dried, 

The goal that is not, and ever again 
the goal. 


Friend, what have we sought or seek 
we, whate’er betide, 

Though the seaboard shift its mark 
from afar descried, 

But aims whence ever anew shall arise 
the soul? 

Love, thought, song, life, but show 
for a glimpse and hide 

The goal that is not, and ever again 
the goal. 


A SOLITUDE 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Sea beyond sea, sand after sweep of 
sand, 

Here ivory smooth, here cloven and 
ridged with flow 

Of channelled waters soft as rain or 
snow, 

Stretch their lone length at ease 
beneath the bland 

Gray gleam of skies whose smile on 
wave and strand 

Shines weary like a man’s who smiles 
to know 

That now no dream can mock his 
faith with show, 

Nor cloud for him seem living sea or 
land. 

Is there an end at all of all this waste, 


These crumbling cliffs defeatured and - 
defaced, 

These ruinous heights of sea-sapped 
walls that slide 

Seaward with all their banks of bleak 
blown flowers 

Glad yet of life, ere yet their hope 
subside 

Beneath the coil of dull dense waves 
and hours? 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 
Smwney LANIER 


Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful- 
braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that 
myriad-cloven 
Chamber the forks of the multiform 
boughs,— 
Emerald twilights,— 
Virginal shy lights, 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to 
the whisper of vows, 
When lovers pace timidly down 
through the green colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear 
dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and 
glades 
That run to the radiant marginal 
sand-beach within 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn;— 


Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the 
noon-day fire,— 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone 
desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with 
wavering arras of leaves,— 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of 
prayer to the soul that grieves, 

Pure with a sense of the passing of 
saints through the wood, ° 
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Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill 
with good ;— 


O braided dusks of the oak and woven 
shades of the vine, 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the 
June-day long did shine 

Ye held me fast in your heart and I 
held you fast in mine; 

But now when the noon is no more, 
and riot is rest, 

And the sun is a-wait at the ponder- 
ous gate of the West, 

And the slant yellow beam down the 
wood-aisle doth seem 

Like a lane into heaven that leads 
from a dream,— | 

Ay, now, when my soul all day hath 
drunken the soul of the oak, 

And my heart is at ease from men, 
and the wearisome sound of the 
stroke 

Of the scythe of time and the trowel 
of trade is low, 

And belief overmasters doubt, and 
I know that I know, 

And my spirit is grown to a lordly 
great compass within, 

That the length and the breadth and 
the sweep of the Marshes of 
Glynn 

Will work me no fear like the fear 
they have wrought me of yore 

When length was fatigue, and when 
breadth was but bitterness sore, 

And when terror and shrinking and 
dreary and unnamable pain 

Drew over me out of the merciless 
miles of the plain,— 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 
The vast sweet visage of space. 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, 

I am drawn, 


Where the gray beach glimmering 
runs, as a belt of the dawn, 
For a mete and a mark 
To the forest-dark :-— 
So: 

Affable live-oak, leaning low,— 

Thus—with your favor—soft, with a 
reverent hand 

(Not lightly touching your person, 
Lord of the land!), 

Bending your beauty aside, with a 
step I stand 

On the firm-packed sand, 

Free : 

By a world of marsh that borders a 
world of sea. 

Sinuous southward and _ sinuous 
northward the shimmering band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe 
of the marsh to the folds of the 
land. 

Inward and outward to northward 
and southward the. beach-lines 
linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that 
clings to and follows the firm 
sweet limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curv- 
ing again into sight, 

Softly the sand-beach wavers away 
to a dim gray looping of light. 

And what if behind me to westward 
the wall of the woods stands 
high? 

The world lies east: how ample, the 
marsh and the sea and the 
sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, 
waist-high, broad-in the blade, 

Green, and all of a height, and un- 
flecked with a light or a shade, 

Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant 
plain, . atly Dat 

To the terminal blue of the main. 
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Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and 
the terminal sea? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly 
free 

From the weighing of fate and the sad 
discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and 
the sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and sim- 
ple and nothing-withholding and 
free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and 
offer yourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea 
and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic 
man who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out 

of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity 
out of a stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on 
the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the 
greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as 
the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the 
space ’twixt the marsh and the 
skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass 
sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the 
greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God i is the 
greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glynn. 


And the sea lends large, as the marsh: 
lo, out of his plenty the sea 


Pours fast: full soon the time of the 
flood-tide must be: 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 

About and about through the intri- 
cate channels that flow 

Here and there, 
Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the utter- 
most creeks and the low-lying 
lanes, 

And the marsh is meshed with a 
million veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery 
essences flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivu- 
lets run 

*Twixt the roots of the Side the blades 
of the marsh-grass stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings 
that westward whirr; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the cur- 
rents cease to run; 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 

The tide is in his ecstasy. 

The tide is at his highest height: 
And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord 
will the waters of sleep 

Roll in on the souls of men, 

But who will reveal to our waking 
ken 

The forms that swim and the shapes 
that creep 

Under the waters of sleep? 

And I would I could know what 
swimmeth below when the tide 
comes in 

On the length and ae breadth of the 


marvellous marshes of Glynn. 
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SEA LIFE! 
Ricuarp Movutton 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters; 
These see the works of the Lorn, 
And his wonders in the deep. 


For he commandeth, and raiseth the 


stormy wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
They mount up to the heaven, 
They go down again to the depths: 
Their soul melteth away because of 
trouble. 
They reel to and fro, 
And stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wits’ end. 
Then they cry unto the Lorp in their 
trouble, 
And he bringeth them out of their 
distresses. 
He maketh the storm a calm, 
So that the waves thereof are still. 
Then are they glad because they be 
quiet; 
So he bringeth them unto the haven 
where they would be. 
Ou THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE 
LorD FOR HIS GOODNESS, 
AND FOR HIS WONDERFUL WORKS TO 
THE CHILDREN OF MEN! 
Let them exalt him also in the assem- 
bly of the people, 
And praise him in the seat of the 


elders. 
THE SEA 
RicHarp Henry STODDARD 
(Storm) 


Through the night, through the night, 
In the saddest unrest, 


1From The Modern Reader's Bible. 


Through the night, 


Wrapt in white, all in white, 
With her babe on her breast, 
Walks the mother so pale, 


Staring out on the gale, 
Through the night! 


through the 
night, 
Where the sea lifts the wreck, 
Land in sight, close in sight, 
On the surf-flooded deck, 
Stands the father so brave, 
Driving on to his grave, 
Through the night! 


SONG OF 
THE THUNDERSTORM! 


RicHarp MovuLton 


Give unto the Lorn, O ye sons of the 
mighty, 

Give unto the Lorp glory and 
strength. 

Give unto the Lorp the glory due 
unto his name: 

Worship the Lorp in the beauty of 
holiness. 


The voice of the Lorn is upon the 
waters: 

The God of glory thundereth, 

Even the Lorp upon many waters. 


The voice of the Lorp is power- 
ful; 

The voice of the Lorp is full of 
majesty. 

The voice of the Lorp breaketh the 
cedars; 


Yea, the Lord breaketh in pieces 
the cedars of Lebanon. 

He maketh them also to skip like a 
calf; 

Lebanon and Sirion like a young 
wild-ox. 
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The voice of the Lorp cleaveth the 
flames of fire. 

The voice of the Lorp shaketh the 
wilderness; 

The Lorp shaketh the wilderness 
of Kadesh. 


The voice of the Lorp maketh the 
hinds to calve, 

And strippeth the forests bare: 

And in his temple every thing saith, 
Glory. 


The Lorp sat as king at the flood; 

Yea, the Lorn sitteth as king for ever. 

The Lorp will give strength unto his 
people; 

The Lorp will bless his people with 
peace. 


THE RAINY DAY 
Henry WapswortH LoNGFELLOW 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering 
wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
My thoughts still cling to the mould- 
ering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in 
the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shin- 
ing; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 


THE SNOW-STORM 
Ratpn Watpo EMERSON 


Announced by all the trumpets of the 
sky, 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the 
fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight: the whited 
air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and 
the heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the gar- 
den’s end. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the 
courier’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the 
housemates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce arti- 
ficer 

Curves his white bastions with pro- 
jected roof 

Round every windward stake, or tree, 


or door. 

Speeding, the myriad-handed, his 
wild work 

So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 

For number or proportion. Mock- 
ingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian 
wreaths; 

A swan-like form invests the hidden 
thorn; 

Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to 
wall, 


Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at 
the gate 

A tapering 
work. 


turret overtops the 
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And when his hours are numbered, 
and the world 

Is all his own, retiring, as he were 
not, 

Leaves, when the sun appears, aston- 
ished Art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by 
stone, 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s 
night-work, 

The frolic architecture of the snow. 


A WHIRL-BLAST FROM 
BEHIND THE HILL 


Wittiam WorpswortH 


A whirl-blast from behind the hill 

Rushed o’er the wood with startling 
sound; 

Then—all at once the air was still, 

And showers of hailstones pattered 
round. 

Where leafless oaks towered high 
above, 

I sat within an undergrove 

Of tallest hollies, tall and green; 

A fairer bower was never seen. 

From year to year the spacious floor 

With withered leaves is covered o’er, 

And all the year the bower is green. 

But see! where’er the hailstones drop 

The withered leaves all skip and 
hop; 

There’s not a breeze—no breath of 
ar 

Yet here, and there, and everywhere 

Along the floor, beneath the shade 

By those embowering hollies made, 

The leaves in myriads jump and 
spring, 

As if with pipes and music rare 

Some Robin Good-fellow were there, 

And all those leaves in festive glee, 

Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 


LHE CLOUD 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when 
laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews 
that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s 
breast 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains 
below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the 
blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey 
bowers, 
The lightning my pilot sits, 
In a cavern under is fettered the 
thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle 
motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that 
move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the 
hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dreams, under mountain 
or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
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And I all the while bask in heaven’s 
blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor 
eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing 
rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and 
swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from 
the lit sea beaneath, 

Its ardors of rest and of love, © 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest on mine airy 

nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire 
laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like 
floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen 
feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my 
tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and 
flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind- 
built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through 
me on high, 


Are each paved with the moon and 
these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning 
zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of 
pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars 
reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner 
unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like 
shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I 
march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are 
chained to my chair, 
Is the million-colored bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors 
wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing 
below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean 
and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a 
stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with 
their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own ceno- 
taph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a 
ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
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THE EVENING WIND 
WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant 


Spirit that breathest through my lat- 
tice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the 
sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round 
my brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep 
at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till 
now, 
Roughening their crests, and scat- 
tering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I wel- 
come thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer 
of the sea! 


Nor I alone; a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses 
bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of 
night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grate- 
ful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretched be- 
yond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade; go 
forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the 
fainting earth! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with 

_ stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic 


rest, ‘ 
Summoning from the innumerable 
boughs 


The strange, deep harmonies that 
haunt his breast: 


Pleasant shall be thy way where 
meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling 
waters pass, 
And where the o’ershadowing 
branches sweep the grass. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver 
head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the 
child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that 
overspread 
His temples, while his breathing 
grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick 
man’s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant 
sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall 
restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy 
mighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep 
once more} 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and 
strange, 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of 
the shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he 
shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running 
stream. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
Percy Byssue SHELLEY 


I 
O wild West Wind, thou breath of 


Autumn’s being, 
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Thou, from whose unseen presence 
the leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an en- 
chanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and 
hectic red, 

Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O 
thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry 
bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold 
and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, 
until 

Thine azure sister of the spring shall 
blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, 
and fill 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed 
in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and 
hill; 


Wild spirit, which art moving every- 
where; 

Destroyer and preserver; hear, Oh 
hear! 

I 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep 
sky’s commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying 
leaves are shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of 
Heaven and Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning: there 
are spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy 
surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the 
head 


Of some fierce Mzenad, even from the 
dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. 
Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this clos- | 
ing night 

Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated 
might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmos- 
phere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail will 
burst: Oh hear! 


III 
Thou who didst waken from his sum- 
mer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he 
lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline 
streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and 
towers 

Quivering within the wave’s intenser 
day, 


All overgrown with azure moss and 
flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing 
them! Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic’s level 
powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while 
far below 

The sea-blooms and the oozy woods 
which wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean, 
know 
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Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray 
with fear, 


And tremble and despoil themselves: 
Oh hear! 


IV 
If I were a dead leaf thou mightest 
bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with 
thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, 
and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less 
free 

Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 

I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over 
heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey 
speed 

Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er 
have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore 
need. 

Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained 


and bowed 

One too like thee: tameless, and swift, 
and proud. 

Vv 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest 
is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its 

own! 


The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal 
tone, 


Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, 
spirit fierce, 

My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous 
one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the 
universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new 


birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished 
hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among 
mankind! 

Be through my lips to unawakened 
earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind? 


SWEET AND LOW 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me: 

While my little one, while my pretty 

one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty 
one, sleep. 
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THE. SKY 
Ricuarp Henry STODDARD 


The sky is a drinking cup, 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 

Its wine of airy gold! 


We drink that wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained up, 


And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup! 


BRIGHT STAR! WOULD I WERE 
STEADFAST AS THOU ART 


Joun Keats 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as 


thou art— 

Not in lone splendor hung aloft the 
night, 

And watching, with eternal lids 
apart, 

Like Nature’s patient sleepless Ere- 
mite, 

The moving waters at their priestlike 
task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human 
shores, 

Or gazing on the new soft fallen 
mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the 
moors— 


No—yet still steadfast, still unchange- 
able, 

Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening 
breast, 

To feel for ever its soft fall and 
swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken 
breath, 

And so live ever—or else swoon to 


death. 


TO THE MOON 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 


Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the 
- earth, 
Wandering companionless 
Among the,stars that have a different 
birth,— 
And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its con- 
stancy? 


MY HEART LEAPS UP WHEN 
I BEHOLD 


Wittiam WorpDsworTH 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


THE HEAVENS ABOVE AND 
THE LAW WITHIN! 


RrcHarp MovuLton 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 

And the firmament sheweth his hand y- 
work. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowl- 
edge. 

There is no speech nor language; 

Their voice cannot be heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the 
earth, 

And their words to the end of the 
world. 


1From The Modern Reader's Bible, 
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In them hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun, 

Which is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, 

And rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run his course. 

His going forth is from the end of 
the heaven, 

And his circuit unto the ends of it: 

And there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof. 


The law of the Lorp is perfect, restor- 
ing the soul: 

The testimony of the Lorp is sure, 
making wise the simple. 

The precepts of the Lorp are right, 
rejoicing the heart: 

The commandment of the Lorp is 
pure, enlightening the eyes. 

The fear of the Lorn is clean, endur- 
ing for ever: 

The judgements of the Lorp are true, 
and righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold: 

Sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb. 


Moreover by them is thy servant 
warned: 

In keeping of them there is great 
reward. 

Who can discern his errors? Clear 
thou me from hidden faults. 

Keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins; let them not 
have dominion over me: 

Then shall I be perfect, 

And I shall be clear from great 
transgression. 


Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart be accept- 
able in thy sight, 

O Lorn, my rock, and my redeemer. 


HYMN 


JosepH ADDISON 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a_ shining 
frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied Sun from day to day 

Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous 
tale; 

And nightly to the listening Earth 

Repeats the story of her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her 
burn 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to 
pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 
Forever singing as they shine, 

“The Hand that made us is divine.” 


A DAY! 
EmiLty DicKINsSoN 


I’ll tell you how the sun rose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 


1Copyright by Little, Brown & Company, 
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Then I said softly to myself, 

“That must have been the sun!” 
* * * 

But how he set, I know not. 

There seemed a purple stile 

Which little yellow boys and girls 

Were climbing all the while 


Till when they reached the other 
side, 

A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evening bars, 

And led the flock away. 


DAYBREAK 
Henry Wapswortu LoNGFELLOW 


A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, “O mists, make room for 


” 


me. 


It hailed the ships, and cried, “Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone.” 


And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, “Awake! it is the day.” 


It said unto the forest, “Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!” 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded 
: wing, 
And said, “O bird, awake and sing.” 


And o’er the farms, “O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is 
near.” 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
“Bow down, and hail the coming 
morn.” 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
“Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.” 


THE TASK 
WILLIAM CowPER 
From Book V 


*Tis morning; and the sun with ruddy 
orb 

Ascending, fires the horizon: while the 
clouds 

That crowd away before the driving 
wind, 

More ardent as the disk emerges more, 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. His 
slanting ray 

Slides ineffectual down the snowy 
vale, 

And tinging all with his own rosy hue, 

From every herb and every spiry 
blade 

Stretches a length of shadow o’er the 
field. 


A PRAIRIE SUNSET 
Watt WHITMAN 


Shot gold, maroon and violet, daz- 
zling silver, emerald, fawn, 

The earth’s whole amplitude and 
Nature’s multiform power con- 
sign’d for once to colors; 

The light, the general air possess’d by 
them—colors till now unknown, 

No limit, confine—not the Western 
sky alone—the high meridian— 
North, South, all, 

Pure luminous color fighting the silent 
shadows to the last. 


THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Summer’s last sun nigh unto setting 
shines 
Through yon columnar pines, 
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And on the deepening shadows of the 
lawn 
Its golden lines are drawn. 


Dreaming of long gone summer days 
like this, 
Feeling the wind’s soft kiss, 
Grateful and glad that failing ear and 
sight 
Have still their old delight, 


I sit alone, and watch the warm, 
sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away; 
And, wistful, with a feeling of fore- 
cast, 
I ask, “‘Is this the last? 


“Will nevermore for me the seasons 
run 
Their round, and will the sun 
Of ardent summers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set?” 


Thou shouldst be here. or I should be 
with thee 
Wherever thou mayst be, 
Lips mute, hands clasped, in silences 
of speech 
Each answering unto each. 


For this still hour, this sense of mys- 
tery far 
Beyond the evening star, 
‘ No words outworn suffice on lip or 
scroll: 
The soul would fain with soul 


Wait, while these few swift-passing 
days fulfil 
The wise-disposing Will, 
And, in the evening as at morning, 
trust 


The All-Merciful and Just. 


The solemn joy that soul-communion 
feels 
Immortal life reveals; 
And human love, its prophecy and 
sign, 
Interprets love divine. 


Come then, in thought, if that alone 
may be, 
O friend! and bring with thee 
Thy calm assurance of transcendent 
Spheres 
And the Eternal Years! 


ODE TO EVENING 
WILLIAM COLLINS 


I 
If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral 
song, 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy 
modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs and dying gales, 


2 
O nymph reserved, while now the 
bright-haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy 
skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed: 


3 
Now air is hushed, save where the 


weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on 
leathern wings, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises midst the twilight path 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless 
hum. 
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Now teach me, maid compos’d 
To breathe some soften’d strain, 


Whose numbers, stealing thro’ thy 
dark’ning vale 
May not unseemly with its stillness 
suit, 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial lov’d return! 


6 
For when thy folding-star arising 
shews 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and elves 
Who slept in flow’rs the day, 


7 
And many a nymph who wreaths her 


brows with sedge, 
And sheds the fresh’ning dew, and, 
lovelier still, 
The pensive Pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


8 
Then lead, calm vot’ress, where some 
sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time- 
hallow’d pile 
Or upland fallows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 


But when chill blust’ring winds, or 
driving rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the 
hut 
That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 


10 
And hamlets brown, and dim-dis- 
cover’d spires, 


And hears their simple bell, and 
marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


II 
While Spring shall pour his show’rs, 
as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, 
meekest Eve; 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy ling’ ring light; 


12 
While sallow Autumn fills thy lap 
with leaves; 
Or Winter, yelling thro’ the troublous 
alr, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes; 


13 
So long, sure-found beneath the syl- 
van shed, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose- 
lipp’d Health, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And hymn thy fav’rite name! 


NIGHT IN JUNE 
Ratpu Wa.tpo EMERSON 


I left my dreary page and sallied 
forth, 

Received the fair inscriptions of the 
night; 

The moon was making amber of the 
world, 

Glittered with silver every cottage 
pane, 

The trees were rich, yet ominous with 
gloom. 

The meadows broad 
From ferns and grapes and from the 


folded flowers 
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Sent a nocturnal fragrance; harlot 
flies 

Flashed their small fires in air, or held 
their court 

In fairy groves of herds-grass. 


A NIGHT-—PIECE 
WiLi1am WorpDsworRTH 


T distinctly recollect the very moment when 
I was struck, as described —“He looks up— 
the clouds are split,” etc. (Wordsworth) 


The sky is overcast 

With a continuous cloud of texture 
close, 

Heavy and wan, all whitened by the 
Moon, 

Which through that veil is indis- 
tinctly seen, 

A dull, contracted circle, yielding 
light 

So feebly spread, that not a shadow 
falls, 

Chequering the ground—from rock, 
plant, tree, or tower. 

At length a pleasant instantaneous 
gleam 

Startles the pensive traveller while he 
treads 

His lonesome path, with unobserving 
eye 

Bent earthward; he looks up—the 
clouds are split 

Asunder,—and above his head he sees 

The clear Moon, and the glory of the 
heavens. 

There, in a black-blue vault she sails 
along, 

Followed by multitudes of stars, that, 
small 

And sharp, and bright, along the dark 
abyss 

_ Drive as she drives: how fast they 

wheel away, 


Yet vanish not!—the wind is in the 
tree, 

But they are silent;—still they roll 
along 

Immeasurably distant; and the vault, 

Built round by those white clouds, 
enormous clouds, 

Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 

At length the Vision closes; and the 


mind, 

Not undisturbed by the delight it 
feels, 

Which slowly settles into peaceful 
calm, 


Is left to muse upon the solemn scene. 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
*Aoraaln, rptdd\voTos 


I heard the trailing garments of the 
Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with 
light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of 
might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 
The calm, majestic presence of the 
Night, 


As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and 
delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 
That filled the haunted chambers of 
the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the mid- 
night air 
My spirit drank repose; 
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The fountain of perpetual peace flows 
there,— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to 
bear 
What man has borne before! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of 
Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe 
this prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, 
the most fair, 


The best-beloved Night! 


TO NIGHT 
Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 


Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star in-wrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 

Kiss her until she be wearied out; 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and 

land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 

Come, long sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 
I sighed for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew 
was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and 
tree, 


And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 
I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmured like a noon-tide bee, 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me?—And I replied, 
No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, belovéd Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 


WRITTEN IN MARCH 
WiLL1AM WorpDsSwoRTH 


The Cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The Ploughboy is whooping—anon— 
anon: 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 
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CHORUS FROM ATALANTA IN 
CALYDON 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


When the hounds of spring are on 
winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow 
or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
And the brown bright nightingale 
amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign 
faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the 
pain. 


Come with bows bent and with emp- 
tying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 
With a noise of winds and many 
rivers, 
With a clamour of waters, and 
with might; 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most 
fleet, 
Over the splendour and speed of thy 
feet; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan 
west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the 
feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we 
sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, 
and cling? 
Oh that man’s heart were as fire and 
could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams 
that spring! 
For the stars and the winds are unto 


her 


As raiment, as songs of the harp- 
player; 
For the risen stars and the fallen cling 
to her 
And the southwest-wind and the 
west-wind sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and 
sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that 


wins; 

And time remember’d is grief for- 
gotten, 

And frosts are slain and flowers be- 
gotten, 


And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring 
begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of 
rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling 
foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young 
year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to 
fruit; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and 
fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, 
And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut- 
root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by 
night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot 
kid, 
Follows with dancing and fills with 
delight 
The Maenad and the Bassarid; 
And soft as lips that laugh and hide, 
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The laughing leaves of the trees di- 
vide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in 
sight 

The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s 
hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her 
eyes; 
The wild vine slipping down leaves 
bare 
Her bright breast shortening into 
sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight 
of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and 


cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet 
that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn 
that flies. 


SPRING 
Henry Timrop 


Spring, with that nameless pathos in 
the air 

Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring, with her golden suns and 
silver rain, 

Is with us once again. 


Out in the lonely woods the jasmine 
burns 

Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 


The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless 
bowers 

As if they dreamed of flowers. 


Yet still on every side we trace the 
hand 

Of Winter in the land, 

Save where the maple reddens on the 
lawn, 

Flushed by the season’s dawn; 


Or where, like those strange sem- 
blances we find 

That age to childhood bind, 

The elm puts on, as if in Nature’s 
scorn, 

The brown of autumn corn. 


As yet the turf is dark, although you 
know 

That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs’ are 
through the gloom, 

And soon will burst their tomb. 


groping 


Already, here and there, on frailest 
stems 

Appear some azure gems, 

Small as might deck, upon a gala day, 

The forehead of a fay. 


In gardens you may note amid the 
dearth 

The crocus breaking earth; 

And near the snowdrop’s tender 
white and green, 

The violet in its screen. 


But many gleams and shadows need 
must pass 

Along the budding grass, 

And weeks go by, before the enamored 
South 

Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 


Still there’s a sense of blossoms yet 
unborn 
In the sweet airs of morn; 
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One almost looks to see the very 
street 
Grow purple at his feet. 


At times a fragrant breeze comes 
floating by, 

And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 

Before a palace gate 


Some wondrous pageant; and you 
scarce would start, 

If from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed Dryad stepping forth, 
should say, 

“Behold me! I am May!” 


Ah! who would couple thoughts of 
war and crime 

With such a blessed time! 

Who in the west wind’s aromatic 
breath 

Could hear the call of Death! 


Yet not more surely shall the spring 
awake 

The voice of wood and brake, 

Than she shall rouse, for all her tran- 
quil charms, 

A million men to arms. 


There shall be deeper hues upon her 
plains 

Than all her sunlit rains, 

And every gladdening influence 
around, 

Can summon from the ground. 


Oh! standing on this desecrated 
mold, 

Methinks that I behold, 

Lifting her bloody daisies up to 
God, 

Spring kneeling on the sod, 


And calling, with the voice of all her 
rills, 

Upon the ancient hills 

To fall and crush the tyrants and the 
slaves 

Who turn her meads to graves. 


HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM 
ABROAD 


Rospert BrRowNING 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the 
brushwood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the 
orchard bough 

In England—now! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all 
the swallows! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree 
in the hedge. 

Leans to the field and scatters on the 
clover. 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent 
spray’s edge— 

That’s the wise thrush; he sings each 
song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could 
recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 


And though the fields look rough with 


hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes 
anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s 
dower 

—Far brighter than this gaudy 


melon-flower! 
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From THE SEASONS 


James THOMSON 


Spring 


Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mild- 
ness, come; 

And from the bosom of yon dropping 
cloud, 

While music wakes around, veiled in 
a shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains 
descend. 

O Hertford, fitted or to shine in 

courts 

With unaffected grace, or walk the 
plain 

With innocence and meditation joined 

In soft assemblage, listen to my 


song, 

Which thy own season paints; when 
nature all 

Is blooming, and benevolent, like 
thee. 


And see where surly Winter passes 

off, 

Far to the north, and calls his ruffian 
blasts: 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling 
hill, 

The shattered forest, and the ravaged 
vale; 

While softer gales succeed, at whose 
kind touch, 

Dissolving snows in livid torrents 
lost, 

The mountains lift their green heads 
to the sky. 

As yet the trembling year is uncon- 

firmed, 

And winter oft at eve resumes the 
breeze, 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his 
driving sleets 


Deform the day delightless: so that 
scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill 
ingulfed, 

To shake the sounding marsh; or 
from the shore 

The plovers when to scatter o’er the 
heath, 

And sing their wild notes to the 
listening waste. 

At last from Aries rolls the boun- 

teous sun, 

And the bright Bull receives him, 
Then no more 

The expansive atmosphere is cramped 
with cold; 

But, full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and 
spreads them thin, 

Fleecy, and white, o’er all-surround- 
ing Heaven. 

Forth fly the tepid airs: and uncon- 

fined, 

Unbinding earth, the moving soft- 
ness strays. 

Joyous the impatient husbandman 
perceives 

Relenting Nature, and his lusty steers 

Drives from their stalls, to where the 
well used plough 

Lies in the furrow, loosened from the 
frost. 

There, unrefusing, to the harnessed 
yoke 

They lend their shoulder, and begin 
their toil, 

Cheered by the simple song and soar- 
ing dark. 

Meanwhile incumbent o’er the shin- 
ing share 

The Master leans, removes the ob- 
structing clay, 

Winds the whole work, and sidelong 
lays the glebe. 
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White, through the neighbouring 
fields the sower stalks, 
With measured step: and, liberal, 
throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground; 
The harrow follows harsh, and shuts 
the scene. 

Be gracious, Heaven! for now la- 
borious man 
Has done his part. 

breezes, blow! 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, 


Ye fostering 


descend! 

And temper all, thou world-reviving 
sun, 

Into the perfect year! Nor ye who 
live 

In luxury and ease, in pomp and 
pride, 

Think these last themes unworthy of 
your ear: 

Such themes as these the rural Maro 
sung 

To wide-imperial Rome, in the full 
height 

Of elegance and taste, by Greece 
refined. 

In ancient times the sacred plough 
employed 


The kings and awful fathers of man- 
kind: 

And some, with whom compared your 
insect tribes 

Are but the beings of a summer’s 
day, 

Have held the scale of empire, ruled 
the storm 

Of mighty war; then, with victorious 
hand, 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and, greatly independent, 
scorned 

All the vile stores corruption can be- 
stow. 


LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY 
SPRING 


WILLIAM WorpswortTH 


I heard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that. sweet mood when pleasant 
thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran; 

And much it grieved my heart to 
think 

What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that green 
bower, 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and 
played, 

Their thoughts I cannot measure:— 

But the least motion which they made 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their 
fan, 

To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 


That there was pleasure there. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 


BARREN SPRING 
DanTE GaBRIEL ROsSETTI 


Once more the changed year’s turn- 
ing wheel returns: 
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And as a girl sails balanced in the 
wind, 

And now before and now again be- 
hind 

Stoops as it swoops, with cheek that 
laughs and burns,— 

So Spring comes merry towards me 
here, but earns 

No answering smile from me, whose 
life is twin’d 

With the dead boughs that winter 
still must bind, 

And whom to-day the Spring no more 
concerns. 

Behold, this crocus is a withering 
flame; 

This snowdrop, snow; this apple- 
blossom’s part 

To breed the fruit that breeds the 
serpent’s art. 

Nay, for these Spring-flowers, turn 
thy face from them, 

Nor stay till on the year’s last lily- 
stem 

‘The white cup shrivels round the gold- 
en heart. 


From THE VISION OF 
SIR LAUNFAL 


James Russett LoweELi 


Prelude 


And what is so rare as a day in 
June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in 


tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear 
lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we lis- 
ten, 


We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 


An instinct within it that reaches 
and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for 
light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and 
flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and val- 


leys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows 
green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its 
chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade 
too mean 
To be some happy creature’s pal- 
ace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the 
sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the 
leaves, 


And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it re- 

ceives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her 
wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast 
flutters and sings; 

He sings to the wide world, and she 
to her nest,— 

In the nice ear of Nature which song 
is the best? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed 
away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply 
cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and 
bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop 
overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills 
it; 
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No matter how barren the past may 
have been, 
°T is enough for us now that the 
leaves are green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel 
right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blos- 
soms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we can- 
not help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is grow- 
Ing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our 
ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that 
streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the 
sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house 
hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news 
back, 
For other couriers we should not 
lack; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s 
lowing,— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the 
year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


From AMONG THE HILLS 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Prelude 


Along the roadside, like the flowers 
of gold 

That tawny Incas for their gardens 
wrought, 

Heavy with sunshine droops the gold- 
en-rod, 

And the red pennons of the cardinal- 
flowers 


Hang motionless upon their upright 


staves. 

The sky is hot and hazy, and the 
wind, 

Wing-weary with its long flight from 
the south, 


Unfelt; yet, closely scanned, yon 
maple leaf 

With faintest motion, as one stirs in 
dreams, 

Confesses it. The locust by the wall 

Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp 
alarm. 

A single hay-cart down the dusty road 

Creaks slowly, with its driver fast 
asleep 

On the load’s top. Against the neigh- 
boring hill, 

Huddled along the stone wall’s shady 
side, 

The sheep show white, as if a snow- 
drift still 


Defied the dog-star. Through the 


open door 

A drowsy smell of flowers—gray helio- 
trope, 

And white sweet-clover, and shy mi- 
gnonette— 


Comes faintly in, and silent chorus 
lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace. 


AUTUMN! 
Emity Dickinson 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 

The rose is out of town. 


The maple wears a gayer scarf, 
The field a scarlet gown. 
Lest I should be old-fashioned, 


Ill put a trinket on. 
1Copyright by Little, Brown & Company, 
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THE HUSKERS 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


It was late in mild October, and the 
long autumnal rain 

Had left the summer harvest-fields all 
green with grass again; 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, 
leaving all the woodlands gay 

With the hues of summer’s rainbow, 
or the meadow-flowers of May. 


Through a thin, dry mist, that morn- 
ing, the sun rose broad and red, 

At first a rayless disk of fire, he 
brightened as he sped; 

Yet even his noontide glory fell chas- 
tened and subdued, 

On the cornfields and the orchards 
and softly pictured wood. 


And all that quiet afternoon, slow 
sloping to the night, 

He wove with golden shuttle the haze 
with yellow light; 

Slanting through the painted beeches, 
he glorified the hill; 

And, beneath it, pond and meadow 
lay brighter, greener still. 


And shouting boys in woodland 
haunts caught glimpses of that 
sky, 

Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, 
and laughed, they knew not why; 

And school-girls, gay with aster- 

: flowers, beside the meadow 
brooks, 

Mingled the glow of autumn with the 
sunshine of sweet looks. 


From spire and barn looked westerly 
the patient weathercocks; 

But even the birches on the hill stood 
motionless as rocks. 


No sound was in the woodlands, save 
the squirrel’s dropping shell, 
And the yellow leaves among the 

boughs, low rustling as they fell. 


The summer grains were harvested; 
the stubble-fields lay dry, 

Where June winds rolled, in light and 
shade, the pale green waves of 
rye; 

But still, on gentle hill-slopes, in val- 
leys fringed with wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the 
heavy corn crop stood. 


Bent low, by autumn’s wind and rain, 
through husks that, dry and sere, 

Unfolded from their ripened charge, 
shone out the yellow ear; 

Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in 
many a verdant fold, 

And glistened in the slanting light the 
pumpkin’s sphere of gold. 


There wrought the busy harvesters; 
and many a creaking wain 

Bore slowly to the long barn-floor its 
load of husk and grain; 

Till broad and red, as when he rose, 
the sun sank down, at last, 
And like a merry guest’s farewell, the 

day in brightness passed. 


And lo! as through the western pines, 
on meadow, stream, and pond, 

Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set 
all afire beyond, 

Slowly o’er the eastern sea-bluffs a 
milder glory shone, 

And the sunset and the moonrise 
were mingled into one! 


As thus into the quiet night the twi- 
light lapsed away, 
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And deeper in the brightening moon 
the tranquil shadows lay; 

From many a brown old farm-house, 
and hamlet without name, 

Their milking and their home-tasks 
done, the merry huskers came. 


Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest, 
from pitchforks in the mow, 
Shone dimly down the lanterns on the 
pleasant scene below; 

The growing pile of husks behind, the 
golden ears before, 

And laughing eyes and busy hands 
and brown cheeks glimmering 
o’er. 


Half hidden, in a quiet nook, serene 
of look and heart, 

Talking their old times over, the old 
men sat apart; 

While up and down the unhusked 
pile, or nestling in its shade, 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and 
shout, the happy children played. 


Urged by the good host’s daughter, 
a maiden young and fair, 

Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes 
and pride of soft brown hair, 

The master of the village school, sleek 
of hair and smooth of tongue, 

To the quaint tune of some old psalm, 
a husking-ballad sung. 


OCTOBER 
WILLIAM CuLLEN BRYANT 


Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s de- 
licious breath! 

When woods begin to wear the crim- 
son leaf, 

And suns grow meek, and the meek 
suns grow brief, 


And the year smiles as it draws near 
its death. 

Wind of the sunny south! oh, still 
delay 

In the gay woods and in the golden 
air, 

Like to a good old age released from 
care, 

Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

In such a bright, late quiet, would 
that I 

Might wear out life like thee, ’mid 
bowers and brooks, 

And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind 
looks, 

And music of kind voices ever 
nigh; 

And when my last sand twinkled in 
the glass, 

Pass silently from men, as thou dost 
pass. 


OCTOBER! 
Heten Hunt Jackson 


Bending above the spicy woods which 
blaze, 

Arch skies so blue they flash, and hold 
the sun 

Immeasurably far; the waters run 

Too slow so freighted are the river- 


ways 

With gold of elms and birches from 
the maize 

Of forests. Chestnuts, clicking one by 
one, 

Escape from satin burs; her fringes 
done, 

The gentian spreads them out in 
sunny days, 

And, like late revellers at dawn, the 
chance’ 


Of one sweet, mad, last hour, all 


things assail, 
1Copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 
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And, conquering, flush and spin; 
while, to enhance 

The spell, by sunset door, wrapped in 
a veil 

Of red and purple mists, the summer, 
pale, 

Steals back alone for one more song 
and dance. 


© 


TO AUTUMN 
Joun Keats 


Season of mists and mellow fruitful- 
ness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun, 
Conspiring with him how to load and 
bless 
With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cot- 
tage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the 
core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump 
the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding 
more, 
And still more, later flowers for the 
bees, 
Until they think warm days will 
never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d 
their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy 
store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad 
may find 
Thee sitting carelesson agranary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the win- 
nowing wind; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound 
asleep, 


Drows’d with the fume of poppies, 
while thy hook 

Spares the next swath and all 
its twined flowers: 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost 

keep 

Steady thy laden head across a 
brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient 
look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings 
hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, 
where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy 
music too,— 
While barred clouds bloom the soft- 
dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with 
rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small 
gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne 
aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives 
or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from 
hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with 
treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a gar- 
den-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter 
in the skies. 


TEARS, IDLE TEARS 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what 
they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
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In looking on the happy autumn- 
fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no 
more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering 

on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the 
underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the 
verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no 
more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark sum- 

mer dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d 
birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glim- 
mering square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are 
no more. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after 
death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feign’d 


On lips that are for others; deep as 


love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all 
regret; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no 
more! 


AN INDIAN-SUMMER 
REVERIE 


James RussELL LowELi 


_ What visionary tints the year puts 
on, 

When falling leaves falter through 
motionless air 


Or humbly cling and shiver to be 
gone! 
How shimmer the low flats and pas- 
tures bare, 
As with her nectar Hebe Autumn 
fills 
The bowl between me and those 
distant hills, 
And smiles and shakes abroad her 
misty, tremulous hair! 


No more the landscape holds its 
wealth apart, 
Making me poorer in my poverty, 
But mingles with my senses and my 
heart; 
My own projected spirit seems to me 
In her own reverie the world to 
steep; 
*T is she that waves to sympathetic 
sleep, 
Moving, as she is moved, each field 
and hill and tree. 


How fuse and mix, with what un- 
felt degrees, 
Clasped by the faint horizon’s languid 
arms, _ 
Each into each, the hazy distances! 
The softened season all the land- 
scape charms; 
Those hills, my native village that 
embay, 
In waves of dreamier purple roll 
away, 
And floating in mirage seem all the 
glimmering farms. 


Far distant sounds the hidden 
chickadee 
Close at my side; far distant sound 
the leaves; 


The fields seem fields of dream, 
where Memory 
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Wanders like gleaning Ruth; and as 
the sheaves 
Of wheat and barley wavered in the 
eye 
Of Boaz as the maiden’s glow went 
by, 
So tremble and seem remote all things 
the sense receives. 


The cock’s shrill trump that tells 
of scattered corn, 
Passed breezily on by all his flapping 
mates, 
Faint and more faint, from barn to 
barn is borne, 
Southward, perhaps to far Magellan’s 
Straits; : 
Dimly I catch the throb of distant 
flails; 
Silently overhead the hen-hawk 
sails, 
With watchful, measuring eye, and 
for his quarry waits. 


The sobered robin, hunger-silent 
now, 
Seeks cedar-berries blue, his autumn 
cheer; 
The chipmunk, on the shingly shag- 
bark’s bough 
Now saws, now lists with downward 
eye and ear, 
Then drops his nut, and, cheeping, 
with a bound 
Whisks to his winding fastness 
underground; 
The clouds like swans drift down the 
streaming atmosphere. 


O’er yon bare knoll the pointed 
cedar shadows 
Drowse on the crisp, gray moss; the 
ploughman’s call 
Creeps faint as smoke from black, 
fresh-furrowed meadows; 


The single crow a single caw lets 
fall; 
And all around me every bush and 
tree 
Says Autumn’s here, and Winter 
soon will be, 
Who snows his soft, white sleep and 
silence over all. 


The birch, most shy and ladylike 


of trees, 
Her poverty, as best she may, re- 
trieves, 
And hints at her foregone gentili- 
ties 
With some saved relics of her wealth 
of leaves; 
The swamp-oak, with his royal 
purple on, 
Glares red as blood across the sink- 
ing sun, 


As one who proudlier to a falling for- 
tune cleaves. 


He looks a sachem, in red blanket 
wrapt, 
Who, ’mid some council of the sad- 
garbed whites, 
Erect and stern, in his own memo- 
ries lapt, 
With distant eye broods over other 
sights, 
Sees the hushed wood the city’s 
flare replace, 
The wounded turf heal o’er the 
railway’s trace, 
And roams the savage Past of his un- 
dwindled rights. 


The red-oak, softer-grained, yields 
all for lost, 
And, with his crumpled foliage stiff 
and dry, 
After the first betrayal of the frost, 
Rebuffs the kiss of the relenting sky; 
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The chestnuts, lavish of their long- 
hid gold, 
To the faint Summer, beggared now 
and old, 
Pour back the sunshine hoarded 
*neath her favoring eye. 


The ash her purple drops forgiv- 
ingly 
And sadly, breaking not the general 
hush; 
The maple-swamps glow like a sun- 
set sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate 
flush; 
All round the wood’s edge creeps 
the skirting blaze 
Of bushes low, as when, on cloudy 
days, 
Ere the rain fall, the cautious farmer 
burns his brush. 


O’er yon low wall, which guards 
one unkempt zone, 
Where vines and weeds and scrub- 
oaks intertwine 
Safe from the plough, whose rough, 
discordant’ stone 
Is massed to one soft gray by lichens 
fine, 
The tangled blackberry, crossed 
and recrossed, weaves 
A prickly network of ensanguined 
leaves; 
Hard by, with coral beads, the prim 
black-alders shine. 


Pillaring with flame this crumbling 
boundary, 
Whose loose blocks topple ’neath the 
ploughboy’s foot, 
Who, with each sense shut fast ex- 
cept the eye, 
Creeps close and scares the jay he 
hoped to shoot, 


The woodbine up the elm’s straight 
stem aspires, 
Coiling it, harmless, with autumnal 
fires; 
In the ivy’s paler blaze the martyr 
oak stands mute. 


Below, the Charles, a stripe of 
nether sky, 
Now hid by rounded apple-trees be- 
tween, 
Whose gaps the misplaced sail 
sweeps bellying by, 
Now flickering golden through a 
woodland screen, 
Then spreading out, at his next 
turn beyond, 
A silver circle like an inland pond— 
Slips seaward silently through marsh- 
es purple and green. 


Dear marshes! vain to him the gift 
of sight 
Who cannot in their various incomes 
share, 
From every season drawn, of shade 
and light, 
Who sees in them but levels brown 
and bare; 
Each change of storm or sunshine 
scatters free 
On them its largess of variety, 
For Nature with cheap means still 
works her wonders rare. 


In Spring they lie one broad ex- 
panse of green, 
O’er which the light winds run with 
glimmering feet: 
Here, yellower stripes track out the 
creek unseen, 
There, darker growths o’er hidden 
ditches meet; 
And purpler stains show where the 
blossoms crowd, 
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As if the silent shadow of a cloud 
Hung there becalmed, with the next 
breath to fleet. 


All round, upon the river’s slippery 
edge, 
Witching to deeper calm the drowsy 
tide, 
Whispers and leans the breeze- 
entangling sedge; 
Through emerald glooms the linger- 
ing waters slide, 
Or, sometimes wavering, throw 
back the sun, 
And the stiff banks in eddies melt 
and run 
Of dimpling light, and with the cur- 
rent seem to glide. 


In Summer ’tis a blithesome sight 
to see, 
As, step by step, with measured 
swing, they pass, 
The wide-ranked mowers wading to 
the knee, 
Their sharp scythes panting through 
the wiry grass; 
Then, stretched beneath a rick’s 
shade in a ring, 
Their nooning take, while one be- 
gins to sing 
A stave that droops and dies "neath 
the close sky of brass. 


Meanwhile that devil-may-care, 
the bobolink, 
Remembering duty, in mid-quaver 
stops 
Just ere he sweeps o’er rapture’s 
tremulous brink, 
And, ’twixt the winrows most de- 
murely drops, 
A decorous bird of business, who 
provides 


For his brown mate and fledglings 
six besides, 
And looks from right to left, a farmer 
*mid his crops. 


Another change subdues them in 
the Fall, 
But saddens not; they still show mer- 
rier tints, 
Though sober russet seems to cover 
all; 
When the first sunshine through 
their dewdrops glints, _ 
Look how the yellow clearness, 
streamed across, 
Redeems with rarer hues the sea- 
son’s loss, 
At Dawn’s feet there had touched 
and left their rosy prints. 
Or come when sunset gives its 
freshened zest, 
Lean o’er the bridge and let the ruddy 
thrill, 
While the shorn sun swells down 
the hazy west, 
Glow opposite;—the marshes drink 
their fill 
And swoon with purple veins, then 
slowly fade 
Through pink to brown, as east- 
ward moves the shade, 
Lengthening with stealthy creep, of 
Simond’s darkening hill. 


Later, and yet ere Winter wholly 
shuts, 
Ere through the first dry snow the 
runner grates, 
And the loath cart-wheel screams 
in slippery ruts, 
While firmer ice the eager boy awaits, 
Trying each buckle and strap be- 
side the fire, 
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And until bedtime plays with his 
desire, _ 
Twenty times putting on and off his 
new-bought skates;— __ 


Then, every morn, the river’s banks 
shine bright 
With smooth plate-armor, treacher- 
'-ous and frail, 
By the frost’s clinking hammers 
forged at night, 
’Gainst which the lances of the sun 
prevail, ; 
Giving a pretty emblem of the 
day 
When guiltier arms in light shall 
melt away, 
And states shall move free-limbed, 
loosed from war’s cramping mail. 


And now those water-falls the ebb- 
ing river 
Twice every day creates on either 
side 
Tinkle, as through their fresh- 
sparred grots they shiver 
In grass-arched channels to the sun 
denied; 
High flaps in sparkling blue the 
far-heard crow, 
The silvered flats gleam frostily 
below, 
Suddenly drops the gull and breaks 
the glassy tide. 


But crowned in turn by vying sea- 
sons three, 
Their winter halo hath a fuller ring; 
This glory seems to rest immoy- 
ably,— 
The others were too fleet and vanish- 
ing; 
When the hid tide is at its highest 
flow, 


O’er marsh and stream one breath- 
less trance of snow 

With brooding fulness awes and 
hushes everything. 


The sunshine seems blown off by 
the bleak wind, 
As pale as formal candles lit by day; 
Gropes to the sea the river dumb 
and blind; 
The brown ricks, snow-thatched by 
the storm in play, 
Show pearly breakers combing o0’er 
their lee, 
White crests as of some just en- 
chanted sea, 
Checked in their maddest leap and 
hanging poised midway. 


But when the eastern blow, with 
rain aslant, 
From mid-sea’s prairies green and 
rolling plains 
Drives in his wallowing herds of 
billows gaunt, 
And the roused Charles remembers in 
his veins 
Old Ocean’s blood and snaps his 
gyves of frost, 
That tyrannous silence on the 
shores is tost 
In dreary wreck, and crumbling deso- 
lation reigns. 


Edgewise or flat, in Druid-like 
device, 
With leaden pools between or gullies 
bare, 
The blocks lie strewn, a_ bleak 
Stonehenge of ice; 
No life, no sound, to break the grim 
despair, 
Save sullen plunge, as through the 
sedges stiff 
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Down crackles riverward some 
thaw-sapped cliff, 

Or when the close-wedged fields of ice 
crunch here and there. 


Or 0 6 Ie ee OP Oy Be ee ER Oe SOF Vere’ 


From THE VISION OF 
SIR LAUNFAL 


James RussELL LOWELL 


Prelude to Part Second 


Down swept the chill wind from the 

mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand sum- 

mers old; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wan- 
derer’s cheek. 

It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and pas- 
tures bare; 

The little brook heard it and built a 
roof 

*Neath which he could house him, 
winter-proof; 

All night by the white stars’ frosty 
gleams 

He groined his arches and matched 
his beams; 

Slender and clear were his crystal 
spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the 
stars: 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight; 

Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest- 
crypt, 

Long, sparkling 
stemmed trees 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 


aisles of _ steel- 


But silvery mosses that downward 
grew; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp re- 
lief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern 
leaf; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and 
clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine 
through, and here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush- 
tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond 
drops, 

That crystaled the beams of moon 
and sun, 

And made a star of every one: 

No mortal builder’s most rare device 

Could match this winter-palace of 
ice} 


_?Twas as if every image that mirrored 


lay 
In his depths serene through the sum- 
mer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and 
sky, 
Lest the happy model should be 
lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 


A WINTER PIECE 
Witiram CuLLten Bryant 


The time has been that these wild 

solitudes, 

Yet beautiful as wild, were trod by 
me 

Oftener than now; and when the ills 
of life 

Had chafed my spirit—when the un- 
steady pulse 

Beat with strange flutterings—I would 
wander forth 
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And seek the woods. The sunshine 
on my path 

Was to me as a friend. The swelling 
hills, 

The quiet dells retiring far between, 

With gentle invitation to explore 

Their windings, were a calm society 

That talked with me and soothed me. 
Then the chant 

Of birds, and chime of brooks, and 
soft caress 

Of the fresh sylvan air, made me for- 
get . 

The thoughts that broke my peace, 
and I began 

To gather simples by the fountain’s 
brink, 

And lose myself in day-dreams. While 
I stood 

In Nature’s loneliness, I was with 
one 

With whom I early grew familiar, one 

Who never had a frown for me, whose 


voice 

Never rebuked me for the hours I 
stole 

From cares I loved not, but of which 
the world 


Deems highest, to converse with her. 
’ When shrieked 

The bleak November Winds, and 
smote the woods, 

And the brown fields were herbless, 
and the shades, 

That met above the merry rivulet, 

Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them 
still; they seemed 

Like old companions in adversity. 

Still there was beauty in my walks; 
the brook, 

Bordered with sparkling frost-work, 
was as gay 

As with its fringe of summer flowers. 


Afar; 


The village with its spires, the path 
of streams 

And dim receding valleys, hid before 

By interposing trees, lay visible 

Through the bare grove, and my fa- 
miliar haunts 

Seemed new to me. 
to come 

Among them, when the clouds, from 

their still skirts, 

shaken down on earth the 
feathery snow, 
And all was white. The pure keen 


Nor was I slow 


Had 


air abroad, 

Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, 
nor heard | 
Love-call of bird nor merry hum of 

bee, 


Was not the air of death. Bright 
mosses crept 

Over the spotted trunks, and the 
close buds, 

That lay along the boughs, instinct 
with life, 

Patient, and waiting the soft breath 
of Spring, 

Feared not the piercing spirit of the 
North. 

The snow-bird twittered on the beech- 
en bough, 

And ’neath the hemlock, whose thick 
branches bent 

Beneath its bright cold burden, and 
kept dry 

A circle, on the earth, of withered 
leaves, 

The partridge found a shelter. 
Through the snow 

The rabbit sprang away. The lighter 


track 

Of fox, and the raccoon’s broad path, 
were there, 

Crossing each other. From his hol- 
low tree 
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The squirrel was abroad, gathering 
the nuts 

Just fallen, that asked the winter cold 
and sway 

Of winter blast, to shake them from 
their hold. 


But Winter has yet brighter scenes 

—he boasts 

Splendors beyond what gorgeous 
Summer knows; 

Or Autumn with his many fruits, and 
woods 

All flushed with many hues. Come 
when the rains 

Have glazed the snow and clothed the 
trees with ice, 

While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light. 


Approach! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear 
thy steps, 

And the broad arching portals of the 
grove 


Welcome thy entering. Look! the 
massy trunks 

Are cased in the pure crystal; each 
light spray, 

Nodding and tinkling in the breath of 
heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water- 
drops, 

That glimmer with an amethystine 
light. 

But round the parent-stem the long 
low boughs 

Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors 
hide 

The glassy floor. 
deem the spot 

The spacious cavern of some virgin 
mine, . 

Deep’in the womb of earth—where 
the gems grow, 


Oh! you might 


And diamonds put forth radiant rods 
and bud 

With amethyst and topaz—and the 
place 

Lit up, most royally, with the pure 
beam 

That dwells in them. Or haply the 
vast, hall 

Of fairy palace, that outlasts the 
night, 

And fades not in the glory of the 
sun;— 

Where crystal columns send forth 
slender shafts 

And crossing arches; and fantastic 
aisles 

Wind from the sight in brightness, 
and are lost 


Among the crowded pillars. Raise 
thine eye; 

Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace 
vault; 


There the blue sky and the white 
drifting cloud 

Look in. Again the wildered fancy 
dreams 

Of spouting fountains, frozen as they 
rose, 

And fixed, with all their branching 
jets, in air, 

And all their sluices sealed. All, all is 
light; 

Light without shade. 
pass away 

With the next sun. From numberless 
vast trunks 

Loosened, the crashing ice shall make 
a sound 

Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 

Shall close o’er the brown woods as 
it was wont, 


But all shall 


And it is pleasant, when the noisy 
streams 
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Are just set free, and milder suns 
melt off 

The plashy snow, save only the firm 
drift 

In the deep glen or the close shade of 
pines— 

*Tis pleasant to behold the wreaths 
of smoke 

Roll up among the maples of the 
hill, 

Where the shrill sound of youthful 
voices wakes 

The shriller echo, as the clear pure 
lymph, 

That from the wounded trees, in 
twinkling drops, 

Falls, mid the golden brightness of 
the morn, 

Is gathered in with brimming pails, 
and oft, 

Wielded by sturdy hands, the stroke 
of axe 

Makes the woods ring. Along the 
quiet air, 

Come and float calmly off the soft 
light clouds, 

Such as you see in summer, and the 
winds 

Scarce stir the branches. Lodged in 
sunny cleft, 

Where the cold breezes come not, 
blooms alone 

The little wind-flower, whose just 


opened eye 

Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes 
at— 

Startling the loiterer in the naked 
groves 

With unexpected beauty, for the 
time 

Of blossoms and green leaves is yet 
afar. 


And ere it comes, the encountering 
winds shall oft 


Muster their wrath again, and rapid 
clouds 

Shade heaven, and bounding on the 
frozen earth 

Shall fall their volleyed stores, round- 
ed like hail 

And white like snow, and the loud 
North again 

Shall buffet the vexed forest in his 
rage. 


From THE SEASONS 
James THOMSON 


Winter 


The keener tempests come: and 

fuming dun 

From all the livid east, or piercing 
north, 

Thick clouds ascend—in whose capa- 
cious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to snow con- 
gealed. 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world 
along; 

And the sky saddens with the gath- 
ered storm 

Through the hushed air the whitening 
shower descends, 

At first thin wavering; till at last the 
flakes 

Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dim- 
ming the day 

With a continual flow. The cherished 
fields 

Put on their winter-robe of purest 
white. 

’Tis brightness all; save where the 
new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. 

woods 
Bow their hoar head; and, ere the 
languid sun 


Low, the 
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Faint from the west emits his evening 
ray, 

Earth’s universal face, deep-hid and 
chill, 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries 
wide 

The works of man. 
labourer-ox 

Stands covered o’er with snow, and 
then demands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of 
heaven, 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd 
around 

The winnowing store, and claim the 
little boon 

Which Providence assigns them. One 
alone, 

The redbreast, sacred to the house- 
hold gods, 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling 
sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets 
leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to 
trusted man 

His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 

Against the window beats; then, 
brisk, alights 

On the warm hearth; then, hopping 

- o’er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders 
where he is— 

Till, more familiar grown, the table- 
crumbs 

Attract his slender feet. The foodless 
wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. 
The hare, 

Though timorous of heart, and hard 
beset 

By death in various forms, dark 
snares, and dogs, 


Drooping, the 


And more unpitying men, the garden 
seeks, 

Urged on by fearless want. 
bleating kind 

Eye the black heaven, and next the 
glistening earth 

With looks of dumb despair; then, 
sad dispersed, 

Dig for the withered herb through 
heaps of snow. 


The 


ART AND NATURE 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


The works of human artifice soon tire 
The curious eye; the fountain’s spar- 
kling rill, 
And gardens, when adorned by hu- 
man skill, 
Reproach the feeble hand, the vain 
desire. 

But oh! the free and wild magnifi- 
cence 

Of Nature, in her lavish hours, doth 
steal, 

In admiration silent and intense, 

The soul of him who hath a soul to feel: 

The river moving on its ceaseless way, 

The verdant reach of meadows fair 
and green, 

And the blue hills, that bound the 
sylvan scene, 

These speak of grandeur, that defies 
decay,— 

Proclaim the Eternal Architect on 
high, 

Who stamps on all his works his own 
eternity. 


TO SOLITUDE 
Joun Keats 


O solitude! if I must with thee 
dwell, 
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Let it not be among the jumbled heap 

Of murky buildings; climb with me 
the steep,— 

Nature’s observatory — whence the 
dell, 

Its flowery slopes, its river’s crystal 
swell 

May seem a span; let me thy vigils 
keep 

*Mongst boughs pavilion’d where the 
deer’s swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the fox- 
glove bell. 

But though I'll gladly trace these 
scenes with thee, 

Yet the sweet converse of an innocent 
mind, 

Whose words are images of thoughts 
refin’d, 

Is my soul’s pleasure; and it sure 
must be 

Almost the highest bliss of human- 
kind, 

When to thy haunts two kindred 
spirits flee. 


A FORSAKEN GARDEN 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


In a coign of the cliff between low- 
land and highland, 

At the sea-down’s edge between 
windward and lee, 

Walled round with rocks as an inland 


island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the 
sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn en- 
closes 


The steep square slope of the blos- 
somless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green 
from the graves of its roses 


Now lie dead. 


The fields fall southward, abrupt and 
broken, 
To the low last edge of the long 
lone land. 
If a step should sound or a word be 
spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the 
strange guest’s hand? 
So long have the grey bare walks lain 
guestless, 
Through branches and briars if a 
man make way, 
He shall find no life but the sea- 
wind’s, restless 


Night and day. 


The dense hard passage is blind and 
stifled : 
That crawls by a track none turn 
to climb 
To the straight waste place that the 
years have rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are 
touched not of time. 
The thorns he spares when the rose 
is taken; 
The rocks are left when he wastes 
the plain; 
The wind that wanders, the weeds 
wind-shaken, 
These remain. 


Not a flower to be pressed of the foot 
that falls not; 
As the heart of a dead man the 
seed-plots are dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence 
the nightingale calls not, 
Could she call, there were never a 
rose to reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and 
wither, 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s 
song. 
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Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


The sun burns sear, and the rain di- 
shevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scent- 
less breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 
In a round where life seems barren 
as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there 
was weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will 
know, 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred 
sleeping 
Years ago. 


Heart handfast in heart as they 
stood, “Look thither,” 
Did he whisper? ‘Look forth 
from the flowers to the sea; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the 
rose-blossoms wither, 
And men that love lightly may die 
—But we?” 
And the same wind sang, and the 
same waves whitened, 
And or ever the garden’s last petals 
were shed, 
In the lips that had whispered, the 
eyes that had lightened, 
Love was dead. 


Or they loved their life through, and 
then went whither? 
And were one to the end—but what 
end who knows? 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must 
wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks 
the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the 
dead to love them? 


What love was ever as deep as a 
grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass 
above them 
Or the wave. 


All are at one now, roses and lov- 
ers, « 
Not known of the cliffs and the 
fields and the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been 
hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer 
to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the 
seasons hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that 
laugh now or weep, 
When, as they that are free now of 
weeping and laughter, 


We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again for- 
ever; 
Here change may come not till all 
change end. 
From the graves they have made they 
shall rise up never, 
Who have left naught living to 
ravage and rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild 
ground growing, 
When the sun and the rain live, 
these shall be; 
Till a last wind’s breath upon all 
these blowing 
Roll the sea. 


Till the slow sea rise and the sheer 
cliff crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep 
gulfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the 
high tides humble 
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The fields that lessen, the rocks 
that shrink, 
Here now in his triumph where all 
things falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his 
own hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange 
altar, 


Death lies dead. 


LINES 
Written in Kensington Gardens 
MatrHew ARNOLD 


In this lone, open glade I lie, 

Screen’d by deep boughs on either 
hand; 

And at its end, to stay the eye, 

Those black-crown’d, red-boled pine- 
trees stand! 


Birds here make song, each bird has 
his, 

Across the girdling city’s hum. 

How green under the boughs it is! 

How thick the tremulous sheep-cries 
come! 


Sometimes a child will cross the glade 
To take his nurse his broken toy; 
Sometimes a thrush flit overhead 
Deep in her unknown day’s employ. 


Here at my feet what wonders pass, 
What endless, active life is here! 

What blowing daisies, fragrant grass! 
An air-stirr’d forest, fresh and clear. 


Scarce fresher is the mountain-sod 

Where the tired angler lies, stretch’d 
out, 

And, eased of basket and of rod, 

Counts his day’s spoil, the spotted 
trout. 


In the huge world, which roars hard 
by, 

Be others happy if they can! 

But in my helpless cradle I 

Was breathed on by the rural Pan. 


I, on men’s impious uproar hurl’d, 
Think often, as I hear them rave, 
That peace has left the upper world 
And now keeps only in the grave. 


Yet here is peace for ever new! 
When I who watch them am away, 
Still all things in this glade go through 
The changes of their quiet day. 


Then to their happy rest they pass! 

The flowers upclose, the birds are 
fed, 

The night comes down upon the grass, 

The child sleeps warmly in his bed. 


Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar. 


The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others give! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 


From ENDYMION 
Joun Keats 


“This river does not see the 
naked sky, 

Till it begins to progress silverly 

Around the western border of the 
wood, 

Whence, from a certain spot, its 
winding flood 

Seems at the distance like a crescent 
moon: 
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‘And in that nook, the very pride of 


June, 

Had I been us’d to pass my weary 
eyes; 

The rather for the sun unwilling 
leaves 

So dear a picture of his sovereign 
power, | 

And I could witness his most kingly 
hour, 

When he doth tighten up the golden 
‘reins, 

And _ paces leisurely down amber 
plains 


His snorting four. Now when his 
chariot last 

Its beams against the zodiac-lion 
cast, 

There blossom’d suddenly a magic 
bed 

Of sacred ditamy, and poppies red: 

At which I wondered greatly, know- 
ing well 

That but one night had wrought this 
flowery spell; 

And, sitting down close by, began to 
muse 

What it might mean.” 


SUNSET ON THE 
BEAR-CAMP 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


A gold fringe on the purpling hem 
Of hills the river runs, 
As down its long, green valley falls 
The last of summer’s suns. 
Along its tawny gravel-bed 
Broad-flowing, swift, and still, 
As if its meadow levels felt 
The hurry of the hill, 
Noiseless between its 
green 
From curve to curve it slips; 


banks of 
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~The drowsy maple-shadows rest ~ 
Like fingers on its lips. 


A waif from Carroll’s wildest hills, 
Unstoried and unknown; 

The ursine legend of its name 
Prowls on its banks alone. 

Yet flowers as fair its slopes adorn 
As ever Yarrow knew, 

Or, under rainy Irish skies, 
By Spenser’s Mulla grew; 

And through the gaps of leaning 

trees 

Its mountain cradle shows: 

The gold against the amethyst, 
The green against the rose. 


Touched by a light that hath no 
name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great. pictures hung. 
How changed the summits vast and 
old! 
No longer granite-browed, 
They melt in rosy mist; the rock 
Is softer than the cloud; 
The valley holds its breath; no leaf 
Of all its elms is twirled: 
The silence of eternity 
Seems falling on the world. 


The pause before the breaking seals 
Of mystery is this; 
Yon miracle-play of night and day 
Makes dumb its witnesses. 
What unseen altar crowns the hills 
That reach up stair on stair? 
What eyes look through, what white 
wings fan 
These purple veils of air? 
What Presence from the heavenly 
heights 
To those of earth stoops down? 
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Not vainly Hellas dreamed of gods 
On Ida’s snowy crown! 


Slow fades the vision of the sky, 
The golden water pales, 

And over all the valley-land 
A gray-winged vapor sails. 

I go the common way of all; 
The sunset fires will burn, 

The flowers will blow, the river flow, 
When I no more return. 

No whisper from the mountain pine 
Nor lapsing stream shall tell 

The stranger, treading where I tread, 
Of him who loved them well. 


But beauty seen is never lost, 
God’s colors all are fast; 

The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul has passed, 

A sense of gladness unconfined 
To mortal date or clime; 

As the soul liveth, it shall live 
Beyond the years of time. 

Beside the mystic asphodels 
Shall bloom the home-born flowers, 

And new horizons flush and glow 
With sunset hues of ours. - 


Farewell! these smiling hills must 
wear 
Too soon their wintry frown, 
And snow-cold winds from off them 
shake 
The maple’s red leaves down. 
But I shall see a summer sun 
Still setting broad and low; 
The mountain slopes shall blush and 
bloom, 
The golden water flow. 
A lover’s claim is mine on all 
I see to have and hold,— 
The rose-light of perpetual hills, 
And sunsets never cold! 


HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN 
THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Besides the Rivers Arve and Arveiron, which 
have their sources in the foot of Mount Blanc, ~ 
five conspicuous torrents rush down its sides; 
and within a few paces of the glaciers the Gen- 
tiana Major grows in immense numbers, with 
its “flowers of loveliest blue.” (Coleridge) 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morn- 
ing-star 

In his steep course? So long he seems 

to pause 

On thy bald awful head, O sovran 
Branc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most aw- 
ful Form! 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of 

_ pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, 
black, 


An ebon mass: methinks thou pierc- 


est it, 

As with a wedge! But when I look 
again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal 
shrine, 


Thy habitation from eternity! 

O dread and silent Mount! I gazed 
upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily 

"sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: en- 
tranced in prayer 

I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling 
melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listen- 
ing to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending 
with my Thought, 
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Yea, with my Life and Life’s own 
secret joy: 

Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, trans- 
fused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there 

As in her natural form, swelled vast 
to Heaven! 


Awake, my soul! not only passive 


praise 

Thou owest! not alone these swelling 
tears, 

Mute thanks and _ secret ecstasy! 
Awake, 


Voice of sweet song! Awake, my 
heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my 


Hymn. 


Thou first and chief, sole sovereign 
of the Vale! 
O struggling with the darkness all the 


night, 

And visited all night by troops of 
stars, 

Or when they climb the sky or when 
they sink: 

Companion of the morning-star at 
dawn, 

Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the 
dawn 

Co-herald: wake, O wake, and utter 
praise! 


Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in 
Earth? 

Who fill’d thy countenance with rosy 
light? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual 
streams? 


And you, ye five wild torrents 
fiercely glad! 
Who called you forth from night and 
utter death, 


From dark and icy caverns called you 
forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jag- 
ged rocks, 

For ever shattered and the same for 
ever? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, 
and your joy, 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 

And who commanded (and the silence 
came), 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have 
rest? 


Ye Ice-falls! ye that from the 

mountain’s brow 

Adown enormous 
amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a 
mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid _ their 
maddest plunge! 

Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the Gates 
of Heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon? Who 
bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? 
with living flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at 
your feet >— 

Gop! let the torrents, like a shout of 
nations, 

Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, 
Gop! 

Gop! sing ye meadow-streams with 
gladsome voice! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and 
soul-like sounds! 

And they too have a voice, yon piles 
of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thun- 
der, Gop! 


ravines slope 


Who, 
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Ye living flowers that skirt the 
eternal frost! 

Ye wild goats sporting round the 
eagle’s nest! 

Ye eagles, play-mates of the moun- 


-tain-storm! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of 
the clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the ele- 
ment! 


Utter forth Gop, and fill the hills 


with praise! 


Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy 
sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, 
unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through 
the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil 


thy breast— 

Thou too again, stupendous Moun- 
tain! thou 

That as I raise my head, awhile 
bowed low 


In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suf- 
fused with tears, 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury 
cloud, 

To rise before me—Rise, O ever 
rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense from the 
Earth! 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the 
hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from Earth 
to Heaven, 

Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent 
sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising 
sun 

Earth, with her thousand voices, 
praises Gop. 


THE PRAIRIES 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


These are the gardens of the Des- 


ert, these 

The unshorn fields, boundless and 
beautiful, 

For which the speech of England has 
no name— 

The Prairies. I behold them for the 


first, 

And my heart swells, while the di- 
lated sight 

Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! 
they stretch, 

In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded bil- 
lows fixed, 

And _ motionless 
less °— 

No—they are all unchained again. 
The clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and, 
beneath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the 
eye; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and 
chase 

The sunny ridges. Breezes of the 
South! 

Who toss the golden and the flame- 
like flowers, 

And pass the prairie-hawk that, 
poised on high, 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not 
—ye have played 

Among the palms of Mexico and vines 

Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid 
brooks 

That from the fountains of Sonora 
glide 

Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 

A nobler or a lovelier scene than this? 


forever.—Motion- 
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Man hath no power in all this glori- 
ous work: 

The hand that built the firmament 
hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, 
and sown their slopes 

With herbage, planted them with is- 
land groves, 

And hedged them round with forests. 
Fitting floor 

For this magnificent temple of the 
sky— 

With flowers whose glory and whose 
multitude 

Rival the constellations! The great 
heavens 

Seem to stoop down upon the scene 
in love,— 

A nearer vault, and of a tenderer 
blue, 

Than that which bends above our 
eastern hills. 


As o’er the verdant waste I guide 

my steed, 

Among the high rank grass that 
sweeps his sides 

The hollow beating of his footstep 
seems 

A sacrilegious sound. 
those 

Upon whose rest he tramples. Are 
they here— 

The dead of other days?—and did the 
dust 

Of these fair solitudes once stir with 
life 

And burn with passion? 
mighty mounds 

That overlook the rivers, or that rise 

In the dim forest crowded with old 
oaks, 

Answer. A race, that long has passed 
away, 


I think of 


Let the 


Built them;—a disciplined and pop- 
ulous race 

Heaped, with long toil, the earth, 
while yet the Greek 

Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 

Of symmetry, and rearing on its 
rock ‘ 

The glitteting Parthenon. These am- 
ple fields 

Nourished their harvests, here their 
herds were fed, 

When haply by their stalls the bison 
lowed, 

And bowed his manéd shoulder to 
the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with 
their toils, 

Till twilight blushed, and _ lovers 
walked, and wooed 

In a forgotten language, and old 
tunes, 

From instruments of unremembered 
form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice. 
man came— 

The roaming hunter tribes, warlike 
and fierce, 

And the mound-builders vanished 
from the earth. 

The solitude of centuries untold 

Has settled where they dwelt. 
prairie-wolf 

Hunts in their meadows, and _ his 
fresh-dug den 

Yawns by my path. The gopher 
mines the ground 

Where stood their swarming cities. 
All is gone; 

All—save the piles of earth that hold 
their bones, 

The platforms where they worshipped 
unknown gods, 

The barriers which they builded from 
the soil 


The red 


The 
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To keep the foe at bay—till o’er the 
walls 

The wild beleaguerers broke, and, one 
by one, 

The strongholds of the plain were 
forced, and heaped 

With corpses. The brown vultures of 
the wood 

Flocked to those vast uncovered sep- 
ulchres, 

And sat unscared and silent at their 
feast. 

Haply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest, till the 
sense 

Of desolation and of fear be- 
came 

Bitterer than death, yielded himself 
to die. 

Man’s better nature triumphed then. 
Kind words 

Welcomed and soothed him; the rude 
conquerors 

Seated the captive with their chiefs; 
he chose 

A bride among their maidens, and at 
length 

Seemed to forget—yet ne’er forgot— 
the wife 

Of his first love, and her sweet little 
ones, 

Butchered, amid their shrieks, with 
all his race. 


Thus change the forms of being. 

Thus arise 

Races of living things, glorious in 
strength, 

And perish, as the quickening breath 
of God 

Fills them, or is withdrawn. The red 
man, too, 

Has left the blooming wilds he ranged 
so long, 


And, nearer to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, sought 

A wilder hunting-ground. The beaver 
builds 

No longer by these streams, but far 
away, 

On waters whose blue surface ne’er 
gave back 

The white man’s face—among Mis- 
sourl’s springs, 

And pools whose issues swell the 


Oregon— 

He rears his little Venice. In these 
plains 

The bison feeds no more. Twice 


twenty leagues 

Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s 
camp, 

Roams the majestic brute, in herds 
that shake ' 

The earth with thundering steps— 
yet here I meet 

His ancient footprints stamped be- 
side the pool. 


Still this great solitude is quick 

with life. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the 
flowers 

They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 

And birds, that scarce have learned 
the fear of man, 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of the 
ground, 

Startlingly beautiful. 
deer 

Bounds to the wood at my approach. 
The bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than 
man, 

With whom he came across the east- 
ern deep, 

Fills the savannas with his murmur- 
ings, 


The graceful 
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And hides his sweets, as in the golden 
age, 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I 
hear 

The sound of that advancing multi- 
tude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. 
From the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the 
soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and sol- 
emn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers; the low of 
herds 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy 
grain 

Over the dark-brown furrows. 
once 

A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks 
my dream, 

And I am in the wilderness alone. 


All at 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


There is a quiet spirit in these 
woods, 

That dwells where’er the gentle south- 
wind blows; 

Where, underneath the white-thorn 
in the glade, 

The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing 
the soft air, 

The leaves above their sunny palms 
outspread. 

With what a tender and impassioned 
voice 

It fills the nice and delicate ear of 
thought, 

When the fast ushering star of morn- 
ing comes 

O’er-riding the gray hills with golden 
scarf; 


Or when the cowled and dusky-san- _ 
dalled Eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the 
western gate, 

Departs with silent pace! That spir- 
it moves 

In the green valley, where the silver 
brook, 

From its full laver, pours the white 
cascade; 

And, babbling low amid the tangled 
woods, 
Slips down through moss-grown 
stones with endless laughter. 
And frequent, on the everlasting 
hills, 

Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap 
itself 

In all the dark embroidery of the 
storm, 

And shouts the stern, strong wind. 
And here, amid 

The silent majesty of these deep 
woods, 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts 
from earth, 

As to the sunshine and the pure, 
bright air 

Their tops the green trees lift. Hence 
gifted bards 

Have ever loved the calm and quiet 
shades. 

For them there was an eloquent voice 
in all 

The sylvan pomp of woods, the gold- 
en sun, 

The flowers, the leaves, the river on 
its way, 

Blue skies, and silver clouds, and 
gentle winds, 

The swelling upland, where the side- 
long sun 

Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, 
goes, 
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Groves, through whose broken roof 
the sky looks in, 

Mountain, and shattered cliff, and 
sunny vale, 

The distant lake, fountains, and 
mighty trees, 

In many a lazy syllable, repeating 

Their old poetic legends to the 
wind. 


And this is the sweet spirit, that 

doth fill 

The world; and, in these wayward 
days of youth, 

My busy fancy oft embodies it, 

As a bright image of the light and 
beauty 

That dwell in Nature; of the heaven- 
ly forms 

We worship in our dreams, and the 
soft hues 

That stain the wild bird’s wing, and 
flush the clouds 

When the sun sets. 
der eye 

The heaven of April, with its chang- 
ing light, 

And when it wears the blue of May, 
is hung, 

And on her lip the rich, red rose. Her 
hair 

Is like the summer tresses of the 
trees, 

When twilight makes them brown, 
and on her cheek 

Blushes the richness of an autumn 
sky, 

With ever-shifting beauty. Then her 
breath, 

It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 

As, from the morning’s dewy flowers, 
it comes 

Full of their fragrance, that it is a 


Dey, 


Within her ten- 


To have it round us, and her silver 
voice 

Is the rich music of a summer bird, 

Heard in the still night, with its pas- 
sionate cadence. 


VIRTUE 
GeorcE HERBERT 


I 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky! 
The dew shall weep thy fall to- 
night; 
For thou must die. 


2 
Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and 
brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and 
roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


4 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to 
coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


SECRETS! 
Emity DickKINsSoN 


The skies can’t keep their secret! 
They tell it to the hills— 

The hills just tell the orchards— 
And they the daffodils! 
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A bird, by chance, that goes that way 
Soft overheard the whole. 

If I should bribe the little bird, 
Who knows but she would tell? 


I think I won’t, however, 
It’s finer not to know; 

If summer were an axiom, 
What sorcery had snow? 


So keep your secret, Father! 

I would not, if I could, 

Know what the sapphire fellows do, 
In your new-fashioned world! 


TO MAKE A PRAIRIE! 
Emity DickINson 


To make a prairie it takes a clover 
and one bee,— 

One clover, and a bee, 

And revery. 

The revery alone will do 

If bees are few. 


MUSIC 
Ratepo Wa.tpo EMERSON 


Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still: 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young, 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 


It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway something sings. 


Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cup of budding flowers, 

Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
1Copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 


Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings. 


From THE TEMPEST 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough. 


From AS YOU LIKE IT 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither! come hither! come 
hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live 7’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither! come -hither! come 
hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


TO ONE WHO HAS BEEN 
LONG IN CITY PENT 


Joun Keats 


To one who has been long in city pent 
Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
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And open face of heaven,—to breathe 
a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firma- 
ment. 

Who is more happy, when, with 

'  heart’s content, 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant 
lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languish- 
ment? 

Returning home at evening, with an 
ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel,—an 
eye 

Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright 
career, 

He mourns that day so soon has 
glided by: 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 

That falls through the clear ether 
silently. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH 
WITH US 


Witiiam WorpsworTH 


The world is too much with us;_ late 
and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a 
sordid boon! 

The Sea that bares her bosom to the 
moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all 
hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleep- 
-ing flowers; 

For-this, for everything, we are out of 

tune; ong 

It moves us not.—Great God! Id 

rather be 


A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant 
lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me 
less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 
horn. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


What was he doing, the great god 
Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of 

a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river? 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river, 

The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god 
Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 
And hacked and hewed as a great god 
can 
With his hard bleak steel at the pa- 
tient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf 
indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!), 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of 

a man, 
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Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty 
thing 
In holes as he sat by the river. 


“This is the way,” laughed the great 
god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sat by the river) 
“The only way since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could suc- 
ceed.” 
Then dropping his mouth to a hole in 
the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 

Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon- 

fly 


Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
To laugh, as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and 
pain— 
For the reed which grows never more 
again 
As the reed with the reeds of the 
river. 


THE HIGHER PANTHEISM 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the 
seas, the hills and the plains,— 

Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of 
Him who reigns? 


Is not the Vision He, tho’ He be not 
that which He seems? 

Dreams are true while they last, and 
do we not live in dreams? 


Earth, these solid stars, this weight of 
body and limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy 
division from Him? 


Dark is the world to thee; thyself art 
the reason why, 

For is He not all but thou, that hast 
power to feel “I am I’’? 


Glory about thee, without thee; and 
thou fulfillest thy doom, 

Making Him broken gleams and a 
stifled splendor and gloom. 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and, 
nearer than hands and feet. 


God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and 
let us rejoice, 

For if He thunder by law the thunder 
is yet His voice. 


Law is God, say some; no God at all, 
says the fool, 

For all we have power to see is a 
straight staff bent in a pool; 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and 
the eye of man cannot see; 

But if we could see and hear, this 
Vision—were it not He? 


From ENDYMION 


Joun Keats 


Proem. From Book I 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will 
keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
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Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we 
wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the 
earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman 
dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-dark- 
ened ways 

Made for our searching: yes, in spite 
of all, 


Some shape of beauty moves away 


the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, 
the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a 
shady boon 


For simple sheep; and such are daffo- 
dils 

With the green world they live in; 
and clear rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert 
make 

’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest 
brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk- 
rose blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the 
dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty 
dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard 
or read: 

An_ endless 
drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s 


brink. 


fountain of immortal 


Nor do we merely feel these es- 
sences 
For one short hour; no, even as the 
trees 


That whisper round a temple become 
soon 

Dear as the temple’s self, so does the 
moon, 

The passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us till they become a cheering 
light 

Unto our souls, and bound to us so 
fast, 

That, whether there be shine, or 
gloom o’ercast, 

They alway must be with us, or we 


die. 


NATURE 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


As a fond mother, when the day is 
o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to 
bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be 
led, 

And leave his broken playthings on 
the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open 
door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in_ their 
stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may 
not please him more; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes 
away 

Our playthings one by one, and by 
the hand 


Leads us to rest so gently, that we 


go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or 
stay, 

Being too full of sleep to under- 
stand 


How far the unknown transcends the 
what we know. 
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SILENT SONGS 
Ricuarp Henry STODDARD 


If I could ever sing the songs 
Within me day and night, 
The only fit accompaniment 


Would be a lute of light! 


A thousand dreamy melodies, 
Begot with pleasant pain, 
Like incantations float around 
The chambers of my brain! 


But when [ strive to utter one, 
It mocks my feeble art, 

And leaves me silent, with the thorns 
Of Music in my heart! 


THE DAY IS DONE 
Henry Wapswortu LONGFELLOW 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the 
mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er 
me 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 


Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of sum- 
mer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with 
music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


s ON MUSIC 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Many love music but for music’s 
sake, 

Many because her touches can awake 

Thoughts that repose within the 
breast half-dead, 

And rise to follow where she loves to 


lead. 
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What various feelings come from 
days gone by! | 

What tears from far-off sources dim 
the eye! 

Few, when light fingers with sweet 
voices play 

And melodies swell, pause, and melt 
away, 

Mind how at every touch, at every 
tone, 

A spark of life hath glisten’d and 
hath gone. 


TO MUSIC 
RosBert HERRICK 


Charm me asleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers, 
That being ravished, hence I go 
Away in easy slumbers. 

Ease my sick head, 

And make my bed, 

Thou power that canst sever 
From me this ill; 

And quickly still, 

Though thou not kill 

My fever. 


Thou sweetly canst convert the same 
From a consuming fire, 
Into a gentle-licking flame, 
And make it thus expire. 
Then make me weep 

My pains asleep, 

And give me such reposes, 
hae l;poor I, 

May think, thereby, 

I live and die 

’Mongst roses. 


Fall on me like a silent dew, 

Or like those maiden showers, 
Which, by the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 


Melt, melt my pains 

With thy soft strains; 

That having ease me given, 

With full delight, 

I leave this light, 

And take my flight 

For heaven. 


ISRAFEL 


Epcar ALLAN PoE 


And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings 
are a lute, and who has the sweetest voice of 
all God’s creatures.—Koran. 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 

Whose heart-strings are a lute; 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell), 
Ceasing their hymns attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 


Tottering above 
In her highest noon, 
The enamoured moon 
Blushes with love, 
While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 
Which were seven) 
Pauses in Heaven. 


And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 
That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings, 
The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 


But the skies that angel trod, 
Where deep thoughts are a duty, 
Where Love’s a grown-up God, 
Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 
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Therefore thou art not wrong, 
Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song; 
To thee the laurels belong, 
Best bard, because the wisest: 
Merrily live, and long! 


The ecstasies above 
With thy burning measures suit: 
Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervor of thy lute: 
Well may the stars be mute! 


Yes; Heaven is thine; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely—flowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 


If I could dwell 

Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might 

swell 

From my lyre within the sky. 


ODE ONSs he’ CECILIA SS] DAY: 
ALEXANDER Pope 


Descend, ye Nine! déscend and sing: 
The breathing instruments inspire; 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre! 
In a sadly-pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain; 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound: 
While in more lengthened notes and 
slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs 
blow. 


Hark! the numbers soft and clear, 
Gently steal upon the ear; 
Now louder, and yet louder rise 
And fill with spreading sounds the 
skies; 
Exulting in triumph now swell the 
bold notes 
In broken air, trembling, the wild 
music floats; 
Till, by degrees, remote and small, 
The strains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. 


2 
By music, minds an equal temper 
know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too 
low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys 
arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice ap- 
plies; 
Or, when the soul is pressed with 
cares, 


Exalts her in enlivening airs. 

Warriors she fires with animated 
sounds; 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s 
wounds; 

Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 

Listening Envy drops her snakes; 
Intestine war no more our passions 

wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their 
rage. 


3 


But when our country’s cause pro- 
vokes to arms, 

How martial music every bosom 
warms! 
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So when the first bold vessel dared 
the seas, 
High on the stern the Thracian 
raised his strain, 
While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main. 
Transported demi-gods stood 
round, 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Inflamed with glory’s charms: 
Each chief his sevenfold shield dis- 
played, 

And half unsheathed the shining 
blade 

And seas, and rocks, and skies re- 
bound, 

To arms, to arms, to arms! 


4 
But when through all th’ infernal 
bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 

Love, strong as Death, the poet 

led 

To the pale nations of the dead, 
What sounds were heard, 

What scenes appeared, 

O’er all the dreary coasts! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Dismal screams, 

Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 

Hollow groans, 

And cries of tortured ghosts! 
But hark! he strikes the golden lyre; 
And see! the tortured ghosts respire, 

See, shady forms advance! 

Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel, 

And the pale spectres dance! 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes uncurled hang listening 

round their heads. 


5 
By the streams that ever flow, 


By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er th’ Elysian flowers; 
By those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel, 
Or amaranthine bowers; 
By the hero’s armed shades, 
Glittering through the gloomy glades, 
By the youths that died for love, 
Wandering in the myrtle grove, 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life: 
Oh take the husband, or return the 
wife! 


He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the poet’s prayer: 
Stern Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus song could prevail 
O’er death, and o’er hell, 
A conquest how hard and how glo- 
rious! 
Though fate had fast bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet music and love were victorious. 


6 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns 
his eyes; 

Again she falls, again she dies, she 
dies! 

How wilt thou now the fatal sisters 
move? 

No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime 
to love. 


Now under hanging mountains, 
Beside the fall of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Rolling in meanders, 

All alone, 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan; 


And calls her ghost. 
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For ever, ever, ever lost! 
Now with Furies surrounded, 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidst Rhodope’s snows; 
See, wild as the winds, o’er the des- 
ert he flies; 
Hark! Hzmus resounds with the Bac- 
chanals’ cries— 
Ah see, he dies! 
Yet even in death Eurydice he sung, 
Eurydice still tembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and _ hollow 
mountains rung. 


Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate’s severest rage disarm: 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness 
please: 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker’s praise confined 


the sound 
When the full organ joins the tune- 
ful choir, 
Th’ immortal powers incline their 
ear, 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls 
aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred 
fire; 
And angels lean from heaven to 
hear. 


Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater power is 
given; 
His numbers raised a shade from 
hell, 


Hers lift the soul to heaven. 


A SONG FOR 
ST; CECILIA'S:DAY 


November 22, 1687 
Joun DrypDEN 


I 
From harmony, from heavenly har- 
mony 
This universal frame began; 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from 
high, 
Arise, ye more than dead. 


Then cold and hot and moist and 

dry 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Music’s power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly har- 
mony 
This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes 
it) vais 

The diapason closing full in Man. 


2 
What passion cannot Music raise 
and quell? 

When Jubal struck the chorded 
shell, 

His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces 
fell 

To worship that celestial sound: 

Less than a god they thought there 
could not dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell, 

That spoke so sweetly, and so 
well, 

What passion cannot Music raise and 
quell? 
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The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms 

With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The double, double, double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, hark! the foes come; 

Charge, charge, ’tis too late to re- 
treat. 


4 
The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whose dirge is whispered by the war- 
bling lute. 


Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains and height of pas- 
sion, 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 


6 
But oh! what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 


Orpheus could lead the savage race, 

And trees unrooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre; 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder 
higher: 

When to her organ vocal breath was 
given, 

An angel heard, and straight appeared 

Mistaking earth for heaven. 


GRAND CHORUS 
As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 
And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blessed above; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky. 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST; OR, 
THE POWER OF MUSIC 


A Song in Honour of 
St. Cecilia’s Day, 1697 


Joun DrypDEN 


*Twas at the royal feast for Persia 
won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 
His valiant peers were placed 
around; 
Their brows with roses and with 
myrtles bound: 
(So should desert in arms be 
crowned.) 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 

None but the brave de- 
serves the fair. 


CHORUS 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave de- 
serves the fair. 
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Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touched the 
lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend 
the sky, ‘ 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love) 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the 
god: 
Sublime on radiant spires he 
rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed; 
And while he sought her snowy 
breast, 
Then round her slender waist he 
curled, 
And stamped an image of himself, 
a sovereign of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the 
lofty sound, 
A present deity, they shout around; 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs 
rebound: 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


CHORUS 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet 
musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever 
young. 
The jolly godin triumph comes; 


Sound the trumpets, beat the 
drums; 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face: 
Now give the hautboys breath; he 
comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treas- 
ure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleas- 
ure; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


CHORUS 


Bacchus’ blessings are a treas- 
ure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleas- 
ure; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound the king grew 
vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and 

thrice he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And while he heaven and earth 
defied, 

Changed his hand, and checked 
his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse, 
Soft pity to infuse; 

He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood; 

Deserted at his utmost need 

By those his former bounty fed; 
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On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless vic- 
tor sate, 

Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance 
below: 

And, now and then, a sighhe stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


CHORUS 


Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance 
below; 

And, now and then, asigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; 

*Twas but a kindred-sound to 
move 

For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleas- 

ures. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 

Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying: 
If the world be worth thy win- 

ning, 

Think, O think it worth enjoying: 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide 

thee. 


The many rend the skies with loud 
applause: 
So Love was crowned, but Music won 
the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his 
pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 


And sighed and looked, sighed and 
looked, 
Sighed and looked, and_ sighed 
again; 
At length, with love and wine at 
once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her 
breast. 


CHORUS 


The prince, unable to conceal his 
pain 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and 
looked, 
Sighed and_ looked, 
again; 
At length, with love and wine at 
once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her 
breast. 


and _ sighed 


Now strike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder 
strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal 
of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And, amazed, he stares around. 
“Revenge, revenge!’’ Timotheus 
cries; 
“See the Furies arise; 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their 
eyes? 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in 
battle were slain, 
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And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches 
on high, 
How they point to the Persian 
abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hos- 
tile gods.”’ 
The princes applaud with a furious 
joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau with 
zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another 
Troy. 


CHORUS 


And the king seized a flambeau with 
zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another 
Troy. 


Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kin- 
dle soft desire. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sa- 

cred store, * 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts 
unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 


He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 


GRAND CHORUS 


At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sa- 

cred store, 

Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts 

unknown before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 


THE SOLITARY REAPER 
WILLIAM WorDsworTH 


Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In spring-time from the Cuckoo- 
bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 
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Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending;— 

I listened, motionless and still; 
And, as I mounted up the hill 
The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


OFT, IN THE STILLY NIGHT 
THomas Moore 
(Scotch Air) 


Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather; 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


MY LOST YOUTH 
Henry Wapswortu LoNGFELLOW 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old 
town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are lone 
long thoughts.” 


- I can see the shadowy lines of its 


trees, 

And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 

Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and 
the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded 
lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the 
ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward 
song 
Is singing and saying still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
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The sunrise gun, with its hollow 
roar, 

The drum-beat repeated o’er and 
o’er, 

And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tran- 
quil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful 
song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early 
loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, 
as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old 
song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


I remember the gleams and glooms 
that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in 
part 


Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful 
song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 
There are things of which I may not 
speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the 
strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal 
song 
Come over me like a chill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the forms I 
meet 

When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each 
well known street, 

As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and 
fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days 

that were, 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful 
song, 
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The groves are repeating it still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 
Joun GreENLEAF WHITTIER 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty 

grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 
I was once a barefoot boy! 
Prince thou art,—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, - 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye,— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 


Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the 
night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 
Still as my horizon grew, 
Larger grew my riches too; 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


Oh for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread,-— 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
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Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 


COMPOSED UPON 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 


September 3, 1802 


Witiiam Worpswortu 


We left London on Saturday morning at 
half-past five or six, the 30th of July. We 
mounted the Dover coach at Charing Cross. 
It was a beautiful morning. The city, St. Paul’s 
with the river, and a multitude of little boats, 
made a most beautiful sight as we crossed 
Westminster Bridge. The houses were not 
overhung by their cloud of smoke, and they 
were spread out endlessly; yet the sun shone 
so brightly, with such a fierce light, that there 
was even something like'the purity of one 
of Nature’s own grand spectacles. (Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal, July, 1802.) 


Earth has not anything to show 
more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could 
pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth, like a garment, 
wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, 
bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres and 
temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smoke- 
less air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor, valley, rock, or 
hill: 

Ne’er sawI, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet 
will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem 
asleep; 

And all that mighty heartislying still! 


From CHILDE HAROLD’S 
PILGRIMAGE 


Georce Noet Gorpon, 
Lorp Byron 


Canto IV 


I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of 
Sighs: 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her struc- 
tures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s 
wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings 
expand 

Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 

O’er the far times, when many a sub- 
ject land 

Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble 
piles, 
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Where Venice sate in state, throned 
on her hundred isles! 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from 
ocean, ; 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 

At airy distance, with majestic mo- 
tion, 

A ruler of the waters and their 
powers; 

And such she was;—her daughters 
had their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the ex- 
haustless East 

Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling 
showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her 
feast 

Monarchs partook, and deem’d their 
dignity increased. 


In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no 
more, 

And silent rows the songless gondo- 
her; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the 
shore, 

And music meets not always now the 
ear: 

Those days are gone—but Beauty 
still is here. 

States fall, arts fade—but Nature 
doth not die, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was 
dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque 
of Italy! 


But unto us she hath a spell beyond 

Her name in story, and her long 
array 

Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms 
despond 


Above the dogeless city’s vanish’d 
sway; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 

With the Rialto; Shylock and the 
Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn 
away— 

The keystones of the arch! though 
all were o’er, 

For us repeopled were the solitary 
shore. 


The beings of the mind are not of 
clay; 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved existence: that 
which Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits 
supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what we 
hate; 

Watering the -heart whose early 
flowers have died, 

And with a fresher growth replenish- 
ing the void. 
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VENICE 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


White swan of cities, slumbering in 
thy nest 

So wonderfully built among the reeds 

Of the lagoon, that fences thee and 
feeds, 

As sayeth thy old historian and thy 
guest! 

White water-lily, cradled and caressed 

By ocean streams, and from the silt 


and weeds 
Lifting thy golden filaments and 
seeds, 
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Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown 
and crest! 

White phantom city, whose untrod- 
den streets 

Are rivers, and whose pavements are 
the shifting 

Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 

I wait to see thee vanish like the 
fleets 

Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud 
uplifting 

In air their unsubstantial masonry. 


L’ALLEGRO 
Joun Mitton 


Hence, loathéd Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight 
born 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
’Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks 
and sights unholy! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding darkness spreads 
his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings; 
There under ebon shades and low- 
browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever 
dwell. 
But come, thou Goddess fair and 
free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore; 
Or whether (as some Sager sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the 
spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-Maying, 
There on beds of violets blue 


And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with 
thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathéd smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides; 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasures free: 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine; 
While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin; 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 
Oft listening how the hounds and 
horn 
Clearly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing 
shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
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While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new 
pleasures, 
Whilst the landskip round it meas- 
ures: 
Russet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 
And then in haste her bower she 
leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 
To the tanned haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade; 
And young and old come forth to 
play 
On a sunshine holiday, 
Till the livelong daylight fail: 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat. 


She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he, by friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of 

_ morn, 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the 
corn 

That ten day-labourers could not end; 

Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s 
length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they 
creep, 

By whispering winds soon lulled 
asleep. 

Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons 
bold, 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright 
eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her ‘grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp and feast and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageantry; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespear, Fancy’s 
child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
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In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cun- 
ning, 
The melting voice through mazes run- 
ning, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his 
head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the 
ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


IL PENSEROSO 
Joun MILTON 


Hence, vain deluding Joys, 
The brood of Folly without father 
bred! 
How little you bested, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your 
toys? 
Dwell in some idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes 
possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the 
sun-beams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ 
train. 
But hail, thou Goddess sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And, therefore, to our weaker view, 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s 


hue; 


Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon’s sister might be- 
seem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that 
strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above 

The sea-nymphs, and their powers 
offended. 

Yet thou art higher far descended; 

Thee bright-haired Vesta, long of 
yore, ; 

To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 

Such mixture was not held a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 

He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward cast 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace, and 
Quiet, 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth 
diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his 
pleasure; 

But first, and chiefest, with thee 
bring 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
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Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 

The cherub Contemplation; 

And the mute Silence hist aiong, 

*Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon 
yoke 

Gently o’er the accustomed oak: 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise 
of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods 
among, _ 

I woo to hear thy even-song; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heaven’s wide pathless 
way, 

And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removéd place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the 
room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice-great Hermes; or un- 
sphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 


The immortal mind that hath for- 
sook 

Her mansion in this fleshy nook; 

And of those demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or underground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 

With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 

Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad Virgin! that thy power 

Might raise Muszus from his bower; 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 

Such notes as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what love did 
seek; 

Or call up him that left half-told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and 
glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass 

On which the Tartar king did ride! 

And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the 
ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale 
career, 

Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Not tricked and frounced as she was 
wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 


When the gust hath blown his fill, 
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Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 

To archéd walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan 
loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heavéd stroke 

Was never heard thenymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed 
haunt. 

There in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep; 

And let some strange mysterious 
dream 

Wave at his wings in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowéd roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine 
ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine 
eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 


Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


MELANCHOLY 
Joun FLETCHER 


Hence, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly! 
There’s naught in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy; 
O sweetest melancholy! 


Welcome, folded arms and fixéd eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chained up without a sound! 

Fountain heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed save bats and 
owls! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon. 

Then stretch our bones in a still 
gloomy valley; 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely 
melancholy. 


MOST SWEET IT IS WITH 
UNUPLIFTED EYES 


WILLIAM WorpsworTH 


Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To pace the ground, if path be there 
or none, 
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While a fair region round the traveller 
lies 

Which he forbears again to look upon; 

Pleased rather with some soft ideal 
scene, 

The work of Fancy, or some happ 
tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty 
gone. 

If Thought and Love desert us, from 
that day 

Let us break off all commerce with 
the Muse: 

With Thought and Love companions 
of our way, 

Whate’er the senses take or may 
refuse, 

The Mind’s internal heaven shall 
shed her dews 

Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 

| ODE TO TRANQUILLITY 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Tranquillity! thou better name 
Than all the family of Fame! 
Thou ne’er wilt leave my riper 
age 
To low intrigue, or factious rage; 
For oh! dear child of thoughtful 
Truth, 
To thee I gave my early youth, 
And left the bark, and blest the 
steadfast shore, 
Ere yet the tempest rose and scared 
me with its roar. 


Who late and lingering seeks thy 
shrine, 

On him but seldom, Power divine, 

Thy spirit rests! Satiety 

And Sloth, poor counterfeits of 
thee, 


Mock the tired worldling. Idle 
Hope 
And dire Remembrance interlope, 
To vex the feverish slumbers of the 
mind: 
The bubble floats before, the spectre 
stalks behind. 


But me thy gentle hand will lead 
At morning through the accus- 
tomed mead: 
And in the sultry summer’s heat 
Will build me up a mossy seat; 
And when the gust of Autumn 
crowds, 
And breaks the busy moonlight 
clouds, 
Thou best the thought canst raise, 
the heart attune, 
Light as the busy clouds, calm as the 
gliding moon. 


The feeling heart, the searching 
soul, 
To thee I dedicate the whole! 
And while within myself I trace 
The greatness of some future 
race, 
Aloof with hermit-eye I scan 
The present works of present man— 
A wild and dream-like trade of blood 
and guile, 
Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for 
a smile! 


TO CYRIACK SKINNER 
Joun Mitton 


Cyriack, this three years’ day these 
eyes though clear 
To outward view, of blemish or 
of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have 
forgot; 
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Nor to their idle orbs doth sight 
appear 
Of sun or moon or star throughout 
the year, 
Or man or woman. Yet I argue 
not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor 
bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up 
and steer . 
Right onward. What supports me, 
dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost 
them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe talks from side 
to side. 
This thought might lead me through 
the world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind, had I no 
better guide. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 
Joun Mitton 


When I consider how my light is 
spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark 
world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death 
to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my 
soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and 
present 
My true account, lest he returning 
chide; 
“Doth God exact day-labour, light 
denied?” 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to 
prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “God 
doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. 
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Who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him 
best. His state 

Is kingly: thousands at his bidding 

speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean with- 
out rest 

They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


SONG 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and 
rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not 
where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at home is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 

They wander east, they wander 
west, 

And are baffled and beaten and blown 
about 

By the winds of the wilderness of 
doubt: 

To stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and 
rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and 
fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 
To stay at home is best. 


ULY soko 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


It little profits that an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these bar- 
ren crags, 
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Match’d with an aged wife, I mete 
and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and 
know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel; I -will 
drink 


Life to the lees. All times I have 


enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both 
with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, 
and when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy 
Hyades 

Vext the dim sea. I am become a 
name; 

For always roaming with a hungry 
heart 


Much have I seen and known,— 
cities of men 


And manners, climates, councils, 
governments, 

Myself not least, but honor’d of 
them all,— 

And drunk delight of battle with my 
peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy. 


I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch where- 
thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world whose 
margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an 
end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in 
use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life! Life 
piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains; but every hour is 
saved 


From that eternal silence, something 
more, 

A bringer of new things: and vile it 
were 

For some three suns to store and 
hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking 
star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the 
isle,— 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labor, by slow prudence to make 
mild 

A rugged people, and thro’ soft 
degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the 
good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the 
sphere 

Of common duties decent, not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, 
I mine. 


There lies the port; the vessel puffs 

her sail; 

There gloom the dark, broad seas. 
My mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, 
and thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and 
opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and 
I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his 
toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere 
the end, 
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Some work of noble note, may yet 
be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove 
with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the 
rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon 
climbs: the deep 

Moans round with many voices. 
Come, my friends, 

*Tis not too late to seek a newer 


world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order 
smite 

The sounding furrows; for my pur- 
pose holds 


To sail beyond the sunset, and the 
baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash 
us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy 
Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we 
knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; 
and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which 
in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which 
We are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield. 


MY MIND TO ME A 
KINGDOM IS 


Sir Epwarp Dyer 


My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such present joys therein I find 
That it excels all other bliss 


That earth affords or grows by 
kind: 
Though much I want which most 
would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 
No force to win the victory, 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to feed a loving eye; 
To none of these I yield as thrall: 
For why? My mind doth serve for all. 


I see how plenty [surfeits] oft, 
And hasty climbers soon do fall; 
I see that those which are aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all; 
They get with toil, they keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


Content to live, this is my stay; 
I seek no more than may suffice; 
I press to bear no haughty sway; 
Look, what I lack my mind sup- 
plies: 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth 
bring. 


Some have too much, yet still do 
crave; 
I little have, and seek no more. 
They are but poor, though much 
they have, 
And I am rich with little store: 
They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 
They lack, I leave; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s loss; 
I grudge not at another’s pain; 
No worldly waves my mind can toss; 
My state at one doth still remain: 


_I fear no foe, I fawn no friend; 


I loathe not life, nor dread my end. 
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Some weigh their pleasure by their 
lust, 
Their wisdom by their rage of will; 
Their treasure is their only trust; 
A cloakéd craft their store of skill: 
But all the pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease; 
My conscience clear my chief de- 
fence; 
I neither seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by deceit to breed offence: 
Thus do I live; thus will I die; 
Would all did so well as I! 


From THE FAREWELL TO 
FOLLY 


RosBert GREENE 


Song 
Sweet are the thoughts that savor of 
content; 
The quiet mind is richer than a 
crown; 
Sweet are the nights in careless 
slumber spent; 
The poor estate scorns fortune’s 
angry frown: 
sweet content, such minds, 
such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do 
miss. 


Such 


The homely house that harbors quiet 
rest; 
The cottage that affords no pride 
nor care; 
The mean that ’grees with country 
music best; 
The sweet consort of mirth and 
music’s fare; 
Obscuréd life sets down a type of bliss: 
A mind content both crown and 
kingdom is. 
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THE SECOND BEST 
Matruew ARNOLD 


Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 

Quiet living, strict-kept measure 

Both in suffering and in pleasure— 
*Tis for this thy nature yearns. 


But so many books thou readest, 
But so many schemes thou breedest, 
But so many wishes feedest, 

That thy poor head almost turns. 


And (the world’s so madly jangled, 

Human things so fast entangled) 

Nature’s wish must now be strangled 
For that best which she discerns. 


So it must be! yet, while leading 

A strain’d life, while overfeeding, 

Like the rest, his wit with reading, 
No small profit that man earns, 


Who through all he meets can steer 
him, 
Can reject what cannot clear him, 
Cling to what can truly cheer him; 
Who each day more surely learns 


That an impulse, from the distance 
Of his deepest, best existence, 
To the words, ‘‘ Hope, Light, Persist- 
ence,” 
Strongly sets and truly burns. 


From SLEEP AND POETRY 


Joun Keats 


As I lay in my bed slepe full unmete 
Was unto me, but why that I ne might 
Rest I ne wist, for there n’as erthly wight 
{As I suppose] had more of hertis ese 
Than I, for I n’ad sicknesse nor disese. 
CHAUCER. 


. What is more gentle than a wind in 
summer? 
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What is more soothing than the 
pretty hummer 

That stays one moment in an open 
flower, 


And buzzes cheerily from bower to 


bower? 

What is more tranquil than a musk- 
rose blowing 

In a green island, far from all men’s 
knowing? 

More healthful than the leafiness of 
dales? 

More secret than a nést of nightin- 
gales? 

More serene than Cordelia’s counte- 
nance? 

More full of visions than a high ro- 
mance? 

What, but thee, Sleep? Soft closer 
of our eyes! 

Low murmurer of tender lullabies! 

Light hoverer around our happy 
pillows! 

Wreather of poppy buds, and weep- 
ing willows! 

Silent entangler of a beauty’s 
tresses! 

Most happy listener! when the morn- 
ing blesses 

Thee for enlivening all the cheerful 
eyes 

That glance so brightly at the new 
sunrise. 


SLEEP 
Tuomas BariLey ALDRICH 


When to soft sleep we give ourselves 
away, 

And in a dream as in a fairy bark 

Drift on and on through the en- 
chanted dark 

To purple daybreak—little thought 
we pay 


To that sweet bitter world we know 
by day. 

We are clean quit of it as is a lark 

So high in heaven no human eye can 
mark 

The thin swift pinion cleaving through 
the gray. 

Till we awake ill fate can do no 
ill, 

The resting heart shall not take up 
again 

The heavy load that yet must make 
it bleed; 

For this brief space the loud world’s 
voice is still, 

No faintest echo of it brings us 
pain. 

How will it be when we shall sleep 
indeed? 


INVOCATION TO SLEEP 
Joun FLETCHER 


Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of 
all woes, 

Brother to Death, sweetly thyself 
dispose 

On this afflicted prince; fall like a 
cloud 

In gentle showers; give nothing that 
is loud 

Or painful to his slumbers;—easy, 
sweet, 

And as a purling stream, thou son 
of Night, 

Pass by his troubled senses; sing his 
pain 

Like hollow murmuring wind or sil- 
ver rain; 

Into this prince gently, oh, gently 
slide, 

And kiss him into slumbers like a 
bride! 
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SONNETS TO DELIA 


SAMUEL DANIEL 


LIV 
Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable 
Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent dark- 
ness born: 
Relieve my languish, and restore 
the light; 
With dark forgetting of my care, 
return! 
And let the day be time enough to 
mourn 
_ The shipwreck of my ill-adventured 
youth: 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail 
their scorn, 
Without the torment of the night’s 
untruth. 
Cease, dreams, the images of day- 
desires, 
To model forth the passions of the 
morrow; 
Never let rising sun approve you 
liars, 
To add more grief to aggravate 
my sorrow. 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds 
in vain; 
And never wake to feel the day’s 
disdain. 


TO SLEEP 
Joun Keats 


O soft embalmer of the still midnight, 

Shutting with careful fingers and 
benign, 

Our gloom-pleased eyes, embowered 
from the light, 

Enshaded in forgetfulness divine: 

O soothest Sleep! if so it please thee, 
close, 


In midst of this thine hymn, my 
willing eyes, 

Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy 
throws 

Around my bed its lulling charities; 

Then save me, or the passtd day 
will shine 

Upon my pillow, breeding many 
woes,— 

Save me from curious conscience, 
that still lords 

Its strength for darkness, burrowing 
like a mole; 

Turn the key deftly in the oiléd 
wards, 

And seal the hushéd casket of my 
soul. 


From ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 
Sir Puitie SIDNEY 


XXXIX 


Come, Sleep! O Sleep, the certain 
knot of peace, 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm 
of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s 
release, 

Th’ indifferent judge between the 
high and low; 

With shield of proof shield me from 
out the prease 

Of those fierce darts Despair at me 
doth throw: 

O make in me those civil wars to 
cease; 

I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, 
sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf of noise and blind 
of light, 

A rosy garland and a weary head: 

And if these things, as being thine 
in right, 
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Move not thy heavy grace, thou 
shalt in me, 

Livelier then elsewhere, Stella’s im- 
age see. 


ODE TO SLEEP 
Paut Hamitton Hayne 


Beyond the sunset and the amber 
sea 
To the lone depths of ether, cold 
and bare, 
Thy influence, soul of all tranquil- 
lity, 
Hallows the earth and awes the 
reverent air; 
Yon laughing rivulet quells its silvery 
tune; 
The pines, like priestly watchers 
tall and grim, 
Stand mute against the pensive 
twilight dim, 
Breathless to hail the advent of the 
moon; 
From the white beach the ocean falls 
away 
Coyly, and with a thrill; the sea- 
birds dart 
Ghostlike from out the distance, 
and depart 
With a gray fleetness, moaning the 
dead day; 
The wings of Silence, overfolding 
space, 
Droop with dusk grandeur from 
the heavenly steep, 
And through the stillness gleams 
thy starry face,— 
Serenest Angel—Sleep! 


Come! woo me here, amid these 
flowery charms, 
Breathe on my eyelids; press thy 
odorous lips 


Close to mine own, enwreathe me 
in thine arms, 
And cloud my spirit with thy 
sweet eclipse; 
No dreams! no dreams! keep back 
the motley throng,— 
For such are girded round with 
ghastly might, 
And sing low burdens of despondent 


song, 
Decked in the mockery of a lost 
delight; 
I ask oblivion’s balsam! the mute 
peace 


Toned to still breathings, and the 
gentlest sighs; 
Not music woven of rarest har- 
monies 
Could yield me such elysium of re- 
lease: 


The tones of earth are weariness,— 
not only 
’Mid the loud mart, and in the 
walks of trade, 
But where the mountain Genius 
broodeth lonely, 
In the cool pulsing of the sylvan 
shade; 
Then bear me far into thy noiseless 
land; 
Surround me with thy silence, deep 
on deep, 
Until serene I stand 
Close by a duskier country, and more 
grand, 
Mysterious solitude, than thine, 


O Sleep! 


As he whose veins a feverous frenzy 
burns, 
Whose life-blood withers in the 
fiery drouth, 
Feebly and with a languid longing 
turns 
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To the spring breezes gathering 
from the South, 
So, feebly and with languid longing, I 
Turn to thy wished nepenthe, and 
implore 
The golden dimness, the purpu- 
real gloom 
Which haunt thy poppied realm, and 
make the shore 
Of thy dominion balmy with all 
bloom: 
In the clear gulfs of thy serene pro- 
found, 
Worn passions sink to quiet, sorrows 
pause, 
Suddenly fainting to still-breathéd 
rest; 
Thou own’st a magical atmosphere, 
which awes 
The memories seething in the tur- 
bulent breast; 
Which, muffling up the sharpness 
of all sound 
Of mortal lamentations,—solely bears 
The silvery minor toning of our 
woe, 
All mellowed to harmonious under- 
flow, 
Soft as the sad farewells of dying 
years,— 
Lulling as sunset showers that 
veil the west, 
And sweet as Love’s last tears 
When over-welling hearts do mutely 
weep: 
O griefs! O wailings! your tem- 
pestuous madness, 
Merged in a regal quietude of sad- 
ness, 
Wins a strange glory by the streams 
of sleep! 


Then woo me here, amid these flow- 
ery charms, 


Breathe on my eyelids, press thy 
odorous lips 
Close to mine own,—enfold me in 
thine arms, 
And cloud my spirit with thy 
sweet eclipse; 
And while from waning depth to 
depth I fall, 
Down lapsing to the utmost depths 
of all, 
Till wan forgetfulness obscurely 
stealing, 
Creeps like an incantation on the 
soul, 
And o’er the slow ebb of my con- 
scious life 
Dies the thin flush of the last con- 
scious feeling, 
And like abortive thunder, tne 
dull roll 
Of sullen passions ebbs far, far 
away, 
O Angel! loose the chords which 
cling to strife, 
Sever the gossamer bondage of my 
breath, 
And let me pass, gently as winds 
in May, 
From the dim realm which owns 
thy shadowy sway, 
To thy diviner sleep, O sacred Death! 


FANCY 
Joun Keats 


Ever let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home: 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth; 

Then let winged Fancy wander 

Through the thought still spread 
beyond her: 

Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 

She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 
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O sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 
And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming; 
Autumn’s red-lipp’d fruitage too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew, 
Cloys with tasting: What do then? 
Sit thee by the ingle, when 
The sear fagot blazes bright, 
Spirit of a winter’s night; 
When the soundless earth is muffled, 
And the caked snow is shuffled 
From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon; 
When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a dark conspiracy 
To banish Even from her sky. 
Sit thee there, and send abroad, 
With a mind self-overaw’d 
Fancy, high-commission’d :—send her! 
She has vassals to attend her: 
She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost; 
She will bring thee, all together, 
All delights of summer weather; 
All the buds and bells of May, 
From dewy sward or thorny spray: 
All the heaped Autumn’s wealth, 
With a still, mysterious stealth: 
She will mix these pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup, 
And thou shalt quaff it:—thou shalt 
hear 
Distant harvest-carols clear; 
Rustle of the reaped corn; 
Sweet birds antheming the morn: 
And, in the same moment—hark! 
Tis the early April lark, 
Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold; 
White-plum’d lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath 
burst; 


Shaded hyacinth, alway 

Sapphire queen of the mid-May; 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearled with the self-same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep; 

And the snake all winter-thin 

Cast on sunny bank its skin; 
Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn-tree, 
When the henbird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest; 

Then the hurry and alarm 

When the bee-hive casts its swarm; 
Acorns ripe down-pattering, 

While the autumn breezes sing. 


Oh, sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Every thing is spoilt by use: 
Where’s the cheek that doth not 
fade, 

Too much gaz’d at? 
maid 

Whose lip mature is ever new? 


Where’s the 


‘Where’s the eye, however blue, 


Doth not weary? Where’s the face 

One would meet in every place? 

Where’s the voice, however soft, 

One would hear so very oft? 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 

Let, then, winged Fancy find 

Thee a mistress to thy mind: 

Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter, 

Ere the God of Torment taught her 

How to frown and how to chide; 

With a waist and with a side 

White as Hebe’s,.when her zone 

Slipped its golden clasp, and down 

Fell her kirtle to her feet, 

While she held the goblet sweet, 

And Jove grew languid.—Break the 
mesh : 

Of the Fancy’s silken leash; 
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Quickly break. her prison-string 
And such joys as these she’ll bring.— 
Let the winged Fancy roam, 
Pleasure never is at home. 


THE LOTOS—EATERS 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


“Courage!” he said, and pointed to- 
ward the land, 

“This mounting wave will roll us 
shoreward soon.” 

In the afternoon they came unto a 
land . 

In which it seemed always after- 
noon. 

All round the coast the languid air 
did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary 
dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood 
the moon; 

And, like a downward smoke, the 
slender stream 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and 
fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a down- 
ward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, 
did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and 
shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam 
below. 

They saw. the gleaming river sea- 
ward flow 

From the inner land; far off, three 
mountain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d; and, dew’d 
with showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above 
the woven copse. 


The charmed sunset linger’d low 
adown 

In the red West; thro’ mountain 
clefts the dale 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow 
down 

Border’d with palm, and many a 
winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galin- 
gale; 

A land where all things always seem’d 
the same! 

And round about the keel with faces 
pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy 
flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos- 
eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted 


stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof 
they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of 
them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the 
wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and 
rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow 
spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the 
grave; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all 
awake, 


And music in his ears his beating 
heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow 
sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the 
shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Father- 


land, 
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Of child, and wife and slave; but ever- 
more 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary 
the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren 
foam. 

Then some one said, “‘ We will return 
No more”’; 

And all at once they sang, “Our 
island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no 
longer roam.” 


CHORIC SONG 

There is sweet music here that softer 
falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the 
grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters be- 
tween walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming 
pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down 
from the blissful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved 
flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy 
hangs in sleep. 


II 
Why are we weigh’d upon with 
heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp 
distress, 


While all things else have rest from 
weariness? 

All things have rest: why should we 
toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of 
things, 


And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another 
thrown; 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s 
holy balm; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit 
sings, 

“There is no joy but calm!”— 

Why should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things? 


III 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out 
the bud 

With winds upon the branch, and 
there 

Grows green and broad, and takes no 
care, 

Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 

Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 

Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over- 
mellow, 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath 
no toil, 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


IV 
Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 
Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 
Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labor be? 
Let us alone. Time driveth onward 
fast, 
And in alittle while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will 
last? 
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All things are taken from us, and 


become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful 
past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we 
have 

To war with evil? Is there any 
peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing 
wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward 
the grave 


In silence—ripen, fall, and cease: 
Give us long rest or death, dark 
death, or dreamful ease. 


V 


How sweet it were, hearing the down- 
ward stream, 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder 
amber light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush 
on the height; 

To hear each other’s whisper’d speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the 
beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy 
spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded 
melancholy; 

To muse and brood and live again 
in memory, 

With those old faces of our infancy 

Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in 
an urn of brass! 


VI 


Dear is the memory of our wedded 
lives, 


And dear the last embraces of our 
wives 

And their warm tears; but all hath 
suffer’d change; 

For surely now our household hearths 
are cold, 3 

Our sons inherit us, our looks are 
strange, 

And we should come like ghosts to 
trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the 
minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten years’ war in 
Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten 
things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile; 

*Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labor unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out by 
many wars 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on 
the pilot-stars. 


VII 


But, propped on beds of amaranth 
and moly, 

How sweet—while warm airs lull us, 
blowing lowly— 

With half-dropped eyelid still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river draw- 
ing slowly 

His waters from the purple hill— 


. To hear the dewy echoes calling 


From cave to cave thro’ the thick- 
twined vine— 

To watch the emerald-colored water 
falling 
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Thro’ many a woven acanthus- 
wreath divine. 

Only to hear and see the far-off 
sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretched 
out beneath the pine. 


VIII 

The Lotos blooms below the barren 
peak, 

The Lotos blooms by every winding 
creek; 

All day the wind breathes low with 
mellower tone; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley 
lone 

Round and round the spicy downs 
the yellow Lotos-dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and 
of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, 
when the surge was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted 
his foam-fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath and keep it 
with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and 
lie reclined 

On the hills like Gods together, 
careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, 
and the bolts are hurl’d 

Far below them in the valleys, and 
the clouds are lightly curled 

Round their gleaming houses, girdled 
with the gleaming world; 

Where they smile in secret, looking 
over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earth- 


quake, roaring deeps and fiery - 


sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, 
and sinking ships, and praying 
hands. 
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But they smile, they find a music 


centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an 
ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the 
words are strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of 
menxthat cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest 
with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, 
and wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer— 
some ’tis whispered—down in 
hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in 
Elysian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds 
of asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet 
than toil, the shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, 
wind and wave and oar; 

O, rest ye, brother mariners, we will 
not wander more. 


\ roM PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 


Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 
Asia’s Song 


My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth 
float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet 
singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are 
ringing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains,woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses! 
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Till, like one in slumber bound, 

Borne to the ocean, I float down, 
around, 

Into a sea profound, of ever-spread- 
ing sound: 


Meanwhile thy spirit liftsits pinions 
In music’s most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan that 
happy heaven. 
And we sail on, away, afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 
But, by the instinct of sweet music 
driven; 
Till through Elysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided, 
The boat of my desire is guided: 
Realms where the air we breathe is 
love, 
Which in the winds and on the waves 
doth move, 
Harmonizing this earth with what 
we feel above. 


We have pass’d Age’s icy caves, 
And Manhood’s dark and tossing 
waves, 
And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling 
to betray: 
Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 
Through Death and Birth, to a di- 
viner day; 
A paradise of vaulted bowers, 
Lit by downward-gazing flowers, 
And watery paths that wind be- 
tween 
Wildernesses calm and green, 
Peopled by shapes too bright to see, 
And rest, having beheld; somewhat 
like thee: 
Which walk upon the sea, and chant 
melodiously! 


THE BELLS 
Epcar ALLAN PoE 


I 
Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their 
melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 


While the stars that over- 
sprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to 
twinkle 
With a crystalline 
delight; 


Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so mu- 
sically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, 
bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling 
of the bells. 


II 
Hear the mellow wedding bells— 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their 
harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight !— 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while 
she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony volumi- 
nously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
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On the Future!—how it tells 

Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of 
the bells! 


Ill 
Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now their 
turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their af- 
fright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the 
mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the 
deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, high- 
er, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced 
moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and 
roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating 
air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and 
flows; 


Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and 
swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the 
anger of. the bells— 
. Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamor and the clanging of 
the bells! 


IV 
Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought 
their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their 
tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their 
throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the peo- 
ple— 
They that dwell up in the 
steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, toll- 
ing, 
In that mufHled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
Onthe human heart astone— 
They are neither man nor wom- 
an— 
They are neither brute nor hu- 
man— 
They are Ghouls:— 
And their king it is who tolls:— 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, ° 
Rolls, 
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A pzan from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzan of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pzan of the bells:— 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells:— 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells:— 
To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning 


of the bells. 


MAD SONG 
WitiiaM BLAKE 


The wild winds weep, 

And the night is a-cold; 

Come hither, Sleep; 

And my griefs enfold!.... 

But lo! the morning peeps 

Over the eastern steeps, 

And the rustling [birds] of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 


Lo! to the vault 

Of pavéd heaven, 

With sorrow fraught, 

My notes are driven: 

They strike the ear of night, 
Make weep the eyes of day; 

They make mad the roaring winds, 
And with tempests play. 


Like a fiend in a cloud, 

With howling woe 

After night I do crowd 

And with night will go; 

I turn my back to the east 

From whence comforts have in- 
creased; 

For light doth seize my brain 

With frantic pain. 


SONG 
Tuomas LoveLt BEDDOES 


Old Adam, the carrion crow, 
The old crow of Cairo; 
He sat in the shower, and let it flow 
Under his tail and over his crest; 
And through every feather 
Leaked the wet weather; 
And the bough swung under his 
nest; 
For his beak it was heavy with 
marrow. ‘ 
Is that the wind dying? Ono; 
It’s only two devils, that blow 
Through a murderer’s bones, 
to and fro, 
In the ghosts’ moonshine. 


Ho! Eve, my gray carrion wife, 
When we have supped on king’s 
marrow, 
Where shall ‘we drink and make 
merry our life? 
Our nest it is Queen Cleopatra’s 
skull, 
*Tis cloven and cracked, 
And battered and hacked, 
But with tears of blue eyes it is 
full: 
Let us drink then, my raven of 
Cairo. 
Is that the wind dying? O no; 
It’s only two devils, that blow 
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Through a murderer’s bones, 
to and fro, 
In the ghosts’ moonshine. 


THE HAUNTED PALACE 
Epcar ALLAN PoE 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 

Inthe monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 


Over fabric half so fair! 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 

(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 

And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and 

pallid, ; 

A wingéd odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley, 

Through two luminous windows, 
saw 

Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 

Round about a throne where, sitting, 
(Porphyrogene!) 

In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, 

flowing 

And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn!—for never mor- 
row 
Shall dawn upon him desolate!) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travellers, now, within that 
valley, 

Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


NEAR AVALON 
Witiiam Morris 


A ship with shields before the sun, 
Six maidens round the mast, 

A red-gold crown on every one, 
A green gown on the last. 


The fluttering green banners there 

Are wrought with ladies’ heads most 
fair, 

And a portraiture of Guenevere 


The middle of each sail doth bear. 


A ship which sails before the wind, 

And round the helm six knights, 

Their heaumes are on, whereby, half 
blind, 

They pass by many sights. 


The tatter’d scarlet banners there, 

Right soon will leave the spear-heads 
bare, 

Those six knights sorrowfully bear, 

In all their heaumes some yellow hair. 
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KUBLA KHAN 
SAMUEL TayLor COLERIDGE 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled 
round: 

And here were gardens bright with 
sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense- 
bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the 
hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh! that deep romantic chasm 
which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn 
cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon- 
lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless 
turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants 
were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was 
forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted 
burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebound- 
ing hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s 
flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once 
and ever 

It ung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy 
motion 


Through wood and dale the sacred 
river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless 
to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard 
from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled 
measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of 
ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played; 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win 

me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them 
there, 

And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


THE CITY IN THE SEA 
Epcar ALLAN PoE 


Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
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Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the 
worst and the best 

Have gone to their eternal rest. 

There shrines and palaces and towers 

(Time-eaten towers that tremble not!) 

Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 

Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 


No rays from the holy heaven come 
down 

On the long night-time of that town; 

But light from out the lurid sea 

Streams up the turrets silently— 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free— 

Up domes—up spires—up kingly 
halls— 

Up fanes—up Babylon-like walls— 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 

Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers— 

Up many and many a marvellous 
shrine 

Whose wreathéd friezes intertwine 

The viol, the violet, and the vine. 

Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows 
there 

That all seem pendulous in air, 

While from a proud tower in the town 

Death looks gigantically down. 


There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves 
But not the riches there that lie 

In each idol’s diamond eye— 

Not the gayly-jewelled dead 

Tempt the waters from their bed; 
For no ripples curl, alas! 

Along that wilderness of glass— 

No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea— 


No heavings hint that winds have 
been 
On seas less hideously serene. 


But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave—there is a movement 
there! 

As if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide— 

As if their tops had feebly given 

A void within the filmy Heaven. 

The waves have now a redder glow— 

The hours are breathing faint and 
low— 

And when, amid no earthly moans, 

Down, down that town shall settle 
hence, 

Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 

Shall do it reverence. 


From SONNETS OF WISDOM! 
Ricuarp Moutton 


Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom, 

And the man that getteth understand- 
ing. 

For the merchandise of it is better 
than the merchandise of silver, 

And the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies: 

And none of the things thou canst 
desire are to be compared unto 


her. 


Length of days is in her right hand; 

In her left hand are riches and hon- 
our. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. 

She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her: 


And happy is every one that retaineth 
her. 
1From The Modern Reader’s Bible, 
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From SONNETS OF WISDOM}! 


Ricuarp Mouton 


The Sower of Discord 


A 
A worthless person, 
A man of iniquity— 
He walketh with a froward mouth; 
He winketh with his eyes, 
He shuffleth with his feet, 
He maketh signs with his fingers; 
Frowardness is in his heart, 
He deviseth evil continually; 
He Soweth Discord. 
Therefore shall his calamity come 
suddenly; 
On a sudden shall he be broken, and 
that without remedy. 


B 
There be six things which the Lorp 
hateth, 
Yea, seven which are an abomination 
unto him: 
Haughty eyes, 
A lying tongue, 


And hands that shed innocent 
blood; 

An heart that deviseth wicked im- 
aginations, 

Feet that be swift in running to 
mischief, 


A false witness that uttereth lies; 
And he that Soweth Discord among 
brethren. 


THE DEAD 
Jones VERY 


I see them,—crowd on crowd they 
walk the earth, 
Dry leafless trees no autumn wind 


laid bare; 


1From The Modern Reader's Bible, 


And in their nakedness find cause for 
mirth, 

And all unclad would winter’s rude- 
ness dare; , 

No sap doth through their clattering 
branches flow, . 

Whence springing leaves and blossoms 
bright appear; 

Their hearts the living God have 
ceased to know 

Who gives the spring time to th’ 
expectant year; 

They mimic life, as if from him to 
steal 

His glow of health to paint the livid 
cheek; 

They borrow words for thoughts they 
cannot feel, 

That with a seeming heart their 
tongue may speak; 

And in their show of life more dead 
they live 

Than those that to the earth with 
many tears they give. 


PRASLIPPO WIPE! 
Rosert BROWNING 


[ am poor brother Lippo, by your 
leave! 

You need not clap your torches to my 
face. 

Zooks, what’s to blame? you think 
you see a monk! 

What, ’tis past midnight, and you go 
the rounds, 

And here you catch me at an alley’s 
end 

Where sportive ladies leave their 
doors ajar? 

The Carmine’s my cloister: hunt it 
up, 

Do,—harry out, if you must show 
your zeal, 
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Whatever rat, there, haps on his 
wrong hole, 

And nip each softling of a wee white 
mouse, 

W eke, weke, that’s crept to keep him 
company! 

Aha, you know your betters! Then, 
you'll take 

Your hand away that’s fiddling on my 
throat, 

And please to know me likewise. Who 
am I? 

Why, one, sir, who is lodging with a 
friend 

Three streets off—he’s a certain . . 
how d’ye call? 

Master—a. . . Cosimo of the Medici. 

I’ the house that caps the corner. 
Boh! you were best! 

Remember and tell me, the day you’re 
hanged, 

How you affected such a gullet’s- 
gripe! 

But you, sir, it concerns you that your 
knaves 

Pick up a manner nor discredit 
you: 

Zooks, are we pilchards, that they 
sweep the streets 

And count fair prize what comes into 
their net? 

He’s Judas to a tittle, that man is! 

Just such a face! Why, sir, you make 
amends. 

Lord, I’m not angry! Bid your hang- 
dogs go 

Drink out this quarter-florin to the 
health 

Of the munificent House that harbors 
me 

(And many more beside, lads! more 
beside!) 

And all’s come square again. I’d like 
his face— 


His, elbowing on his comrade in this 
door 

With the pike and lantern,—for the 
slave that holds 

John Baptist’s head a-dangle by the 
hair 

With one hand (‘‘Look you, now,” as 
who,should say) 

And his weapon in the other, yet 
unwiped! 

It’s not your chance to have a bit of 
chalk, 

A wood-coal or the like? or you 
should see! 

Yes, I’m the painter, since you style 
me so. 

What, brother Lippo’s doings, up and 
down, 

You know them and they take you? 
like enough! 

I saw the proper twinkle in your eye— 

Tell you, I liked your looks at very 
first. ; 

Let’s sit and set things straight now, 
hip to haunch. 

Here’s spring come, and the nights 
one makes up bands 

To roam the town and sing out car- 


nival, 

And I’ve been three weeks shut within 
my mew, 

A-painting for the great man, saints 
and saints 

And saints again. I could not paint 
all night— 

Ouf! I leaned out of window for 
fresh air. 

There came a hurry of feet and little 
feet, 


A sweep of lute-strings, laughs, and 
whifts of song,— 

Flower o° the bloom, 

Take away love, and our earth 1s a 
tomb! 
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Flower o° the quince, 

I let Lisa go, and what good in life 
since? 

Flower 0 the thyme—and soon. Round 
they went. 

Scarce had they turned the corner 
when a titter 

Like the skipping of rabbits by moon- 
light,—three slim shapes, 

And a face that looked up . . . zooks, 
sir, flesh and blood, 

That’s all ’m made of! Into shreds it 
went, 

Curtain and counterpane and cover- 
let, 

All the bed-furniture—a dozen knots, 

There was a ladder! Down I let my- 
self, 

Hands and feet, scrambling somehow, 
and so dropped, 

And after them. I came up with the 
fun 

Hard by Saint Laurence, hail fellow, 
well met,— 

Flower o’ the rose, 

If Pve been merry, what matter who 
knows ? 

And so as I was stealing back again 

To get to bed and have a bit of sleep 

Ere I rise up to-morrow and go work 

On Jerome knocking at his poor old 
breast 

With his great round stone to subdue 
the flesh, 

You snap me of the sudden. Ah, I see! 

Though your eye twinkles still, you 
shake your head— 

Mine’s shaved—a monk, you say— 
the sting’s in that! 

If Master Cosimo announced himself, 

Mum’s the word naturally; but a 
monk! 

Come, what am I a beast for? tell us, 
now! 


I was a baby when my mother died 

And father died and left me in the 
street. 

I starved there, God knows how, a 
year or two 

On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds and 
shucks, 

Refuse and rubbish. One fine frosty 
day, 

My stomach being empty as your hat, 

The wind doubled me up and down 
I went. 

Old Aunt Lapaccia trussed me with 
one hand, 

(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew) 

And so along the wall, over the bridge, 

By the straight cut to the convent. 
Six words there, 

While I stood munching my first 
bread that month: 

‘So boy, you’re minded,” quoth the 
good fat father, 

Wiping his own mouth, ’twas refec- 


tion-time,— 
“To quit this very miserable world? 
Will you renounce”. . . “the mouth- 


ful of bread?” thought I; 

By no means! Brief, they made a 
monk of me: 

I did renounce the world, its pride 
and greed. 

Palace, farm, villa, shop, and bank- 
ing-house, 

Trash, such as these poor devils of 
Medici 

Have given their hearts to—all at 
eight years old. 

Well, sir, I found in time, you may be 
sure 

*Twas not for nothing—the good 
bellyful. 

The warm serge and the rope that 
goes all round, 

And day-long blessed idleness beside! 
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“Let’s see what the urchin’s fit for” — 
that came next. 

Not overmuch their way, I must con- 
fess. 

Such a to-do! They tried me with 
their books: 

Lord, they’d have taught me Latin 
in pure waste! 

Flower of the clove, 

All the Latin I construe is ‘‘amo,” I 
love! 

But, mind you, when a boy starves in 
the streets 

Eight years together, as my fortune 
was, 

Watching folk’s faces to know who 
will fling 

The bit of half-stripped grape-bunch 
he desires, 

And who will curse or kick him for his 
pains,— 

Which gentleman processional and 
fine, 

Holding a candle to the Sacrament, 

Will wink and let him lift a plate and 


catch 

The droppings of the wax to sell 
again, 

Or holla for the Eight and have him 
whipped, 


How say I?—nay, which dog bites, 
which lets drop 

His bone from the heap of offal in the 
street,— 

Why, soul and sense of him grow 
sharp alike, 

He learns the look of things, and none 
the less 

For admonition from the hunger- 
pinch. 

I had a store of such remarks, be sure, 

Which, after I found leisure, turned 
to use. 

I drew men’s faces on my copy-books, 


Scrawled them within the antipho- 
nary’s marge, 

Joined legs and arms to be. long 
music-notes, 

Found eyes and nose and chin for A’s 
and B’s, 

And made a string of pictures of the 
world 

Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and 
noun, 

On the wall, the bench, the door. The 
monks looked black. 

“Nay,” quoth the Prior, “turn him 
out, d’ye say? 

In no wise. Lose a crow and catch a 
lark. 

What if at last we get our man of 
parts, 

We Carmelites, like those Camaldolese 

And Preaching Friars, to do our 

_church up fine 

And put the front on it that ought to 
be!’ 

And hereupon he bade me daub away. 

Thank you! my head being crammed, 
the walls a blank, 

Never was such prompt disemburden- 
ing. 

First, every sort of monk, the black 
and white, 

I drew them, fat and lean: then, folk 
at church, 

From good old gossips waiting to con- 
fess 

Their cribs of barrel-droppings, can- 
dle-ends,— 

To the breathless fellow at the altar- 
foot, 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sit- 
ting there 

With the little children round him in 
a row 

Of admiration, half for his beard and 
half 
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For that white anger of his victim’s 
son 

Shaking a fist at him with one fierce 
arm, 

Signing himself with the other-because 
of Christ 

(Whose sad face on the cross sees only 
this 

After the passion of a thousand 
years) 

Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her 
head, 

(Which the intense eyes 
through) came at eve 

On tiptoe, said a word, dropped in a 

_ loaf, 

Her pair of earrings and a bunch of 
flowers 

(The brute took growling), prayed, 
and so was gone. 

I painted all, then cried “’Tis ask and 
have; 

Choose, for more’s ready!’’—laid the 
ladder flat, 

And showed my covered bit of clois- 
ter-wall. 

The monks closed in a circle and 
praised loud 

Till checked, taught what to see and 
not to see, 

Being simple bodies,—‘‘That’s the 
very man! 

Look at the boy who stoops to pat the 
dog! 

That woman’s like the Prior’s niece 
who comes 

To care about his asthma: it’s the 
life!”’ 

But there my triumph’s straw-fire 
flared and funked; 

Their betters took their turn to see 
and say: 

The Prior and the learned pulled a 
face 


looked 


And stopped all that in no time. 
“How? What’s here? 

Quite from the mark of painting, bless 
us all! 

Faces, arms, legs, and bodies like the 
true 

As much as pea and pea! it’s devil’s- 
game! 

Your business is not to catch men 
with show, 

With homage to the perishable clay, 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 

Make them forget there’s such a 
thing as flesh. 

Your business is to paint the souls of 
men— 

Man’s soul, and it’s a fire, smoke... 
no, it’s not . 

It’s vapor done up like a new-born 
babe— 

(In that shape when you die it leaves 
your mouth) 

It’s . . . well, what matters talking, 
it’s the soul! 

Give us no more of body than shows 


soul! 

Here’s Giotto, with his Saint a-prais- 
ing God, 

That sets us praising,—why not stop 
with him? 

Why put all thoughts of praise out of 
our head 

With wonder at lines, colors, and what 
not? 

Paint the soul; never mind the legs 
and arms! 

Rub all out, try at it a second 
time. 


Oh, that white smallish female with 
the breasts, 

She’s just my niece. . 
would say,— 
Who went and danced and got men’s 

heads cut off! 


. Herodias, I 
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1”? Now, is this sense, 


Have it all out 
I ask? 

A fine way to paint soul, by painting 
body 

So ill, the eye can’t stop there, must 
go further 

And can’t fare worse! Thus, yellow 
does for white 

When what you put for yellow’s 
simply black, 

And any sort of meaning looks in- 
tense 

When all beside itself means and looks 
naught. 


Why can’t a painter lift each foot in. 


turn, 

Left foot and right foot, go a double 
step, 

Make his flesh liker and his soul more 
like, 

Both in their order? Take the pret- 
tiest face, 

The Prior’s niece . . 
is it so pretty 

You can’t discover if it means hope, 
fear, 

Sorrow or joy? won’t beauty go with 
these? 

Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right 
and blue, 

Can’t I take breath and try to add 
life’s flash, 

And then add soul and heighten them 
three-fold? 

Or say there’s beauty with no soul at 
all— 

(I never saw it—put the case the 
same—) 

If you get simple beauty and naught 
else, 

You get about the best thing God in- 
vents: 

That’s somewhat: and you’ll find the 
soul you have missed, 


. patron-saint— 


Within yourself, when you return him 
thanks. 

“Rub all out!’ Well, well, there’s 
my life, in short, 

And so. the thing has gone on ever 
since. 

I’m grown a man no doubt, I’ve 
broken bounds: 

You should not take a fellow eight 
years old 

And make him swear to never kiss the 
girls. 

I’m my own master, paint now as | 
please— 

Having a friend, you see, in the 
Corner house! 

Lord, it’s fast holding by the rings in 
front— 

Those great rings serve more purposes 
than just 

To plant a flag in, or tie up a horse! 

And yet the old schooling sticks, the 
old grave eyes 

Are peeping o’er my shoulder as I 
work, 

The heads shake still—‘‘It’s art’s 
decline, my son! 

You’re not of the true painters, great 
and old; 

Brother Angelico’s the man, you'll 
find; 

Brother Lorenzo stands his single 
peer: 

Fag on at flesh, you’ll never make the 
third!” 

Flower o’ the pine, 

You keep your mistr... manners, and 
Pll stick to mine! 

I’m not the third, then: bless us, they 
must know! 

Don’t you think they’re the likeliest 
to know, 

They with their Latin? So, I swallow 
my rage, 
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Clench my teeth, suck my lips in 
tight, and paint 

To please them—sometimes do and 
sometimes don’t; 

For, doing most, there’s pretty sure 
to come 

A turn, some warm eve finds me at 
my saints— 

A laugh, a cry, the business of the 
world— 

(Flower 0” the peach, 

Death for us all, and his own life for 
each!) 

And my whole soul revolves, the cup 
runs over, 

The world and life’s too big to pass 
for a dream, 

And I do these wild things in sheer 
despite, 

And play the fooleries you catch me 
at, 

In pure rage! The old mill-horse, out 
at grass 

After hard years, throws up his stiff 
heels so, 

Although the miller does not preach 
to him 

The only good of grass is to make 
chaff. 

What would men have? Do they like 
grass or no— 

May they or mayn’t they? all I want’s 
the thing 

Settled forever one way. As it is, 

You tell too many lies and hurt your- 
self: 

You don’t like what you only like too 
much, 

You do like what, if given you at your 
word 

You find abundantly detestable. 

For me, I think I speak as I was 
taught; 

I always see the garden and God there 


A-making man’s wife: and, my lesson 
learned, 

The value and significance of flesh, 

I can’t unlearn ten minutes after- 
wards. 


You understand me: I’m a beast, 

I know. 

But see, now—why, I see as certainly 

As that the morning-star’s about to 
shine, 

What will hap some day. We’ve a 
youngster here 

Comes to our convent, studies what 
I do, 

Slouches and stares and lets no atom 
drop: 

His name is Guidi—he’ll not mind the 
monks— 

They call him Hulking Tom, he lets 
them talk— 

He picks my practice up—he’ll paint 
apace. 

I hope so—though I never live so long, 

I know what’s sure to follow. You be 
judge! 

You speak no Latin more than I, 
belike; 

However you’re my man, you’ve seen 
the world 

—The beauty and the wonder and the 
power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, 
lights and shades, 

Changes, surprises,—and God made 
it all! 

—For what? Do you feel thankful, 
ay or no, 

For this fair town’s face, yonder 
river’s line, 

The mountain round it and the sky 
above, 

Much more the figures of man, 
woman, child, 
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These are the frame to? What’s it 
all about? 

To be passed over, despised? or dwelt 
upon, 

Wondered at? oh, this last of course! 
—you say. 


But why not do as well as say,— 
paint these 

Just as they are, careless what comes 
of it? 

God’s works—paint any one, and 
count it crime 

To let a truth slip. Don’t object, 
“His works 

Are here already; nature is com- 
plete: 

Suppose you reproduce her—(which 
you can’t) 

There’s no advantage! you must beat 
her, then.” 

For, don’t you mark? we’re made so 
that we love 

First when we see them painted, 
things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to 
see; 

And so they are better, painted— 
better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was 
given for that; 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out. Have you 
noticed, now, 

Your cullion’s hanging face! A bit of 
chalk, 

And trust me but you should, though! 
How much more, 

If I drew higher things with the same 
truth! 

That were to take the Prior’s pulpit- 
place, 

Interpret God to all of you! Oh, oh, 

It makes me mad to see what men 


shall do 


And we in our graves! This world’s 
no blot for us, 

Nor blank; it means intensely, and 
means good: 

To find its meaning is my meat and 
drink. 

“Ay, but you don’t so instigate to 
prayer!” 

Strikes in the Prior: ‘‘when your 
meaning’s plain 

It does not say to folk—remember 
matins, 

Or, mind you fast next Friday!” 
Why, for this 

What need of art at all? A skull and 
bones, 

Two bits of stick nailed crosswise, or, 
what’s best, 

A bell to chime the hour with, does 
as well. 

I painted a Saint Laurence six months 
since 

At Prato, splashed the fresco in fine 
style: 

“How looks my painting, now the 
scaffold’s down?” 

I ask a brother: “‘Hugely,” he re- 
turns— 

“Already not one phiz of your three 
slaves 

Who turn the Deacon off his toasted 
side, 

But’s scratched and prodded to our 
heart’s content, 

The pious people have so eased their 
own 

With coming to say prayers there in 
a rage: 

We get on fast to see the bricks 
beneath. 

Expect another job this time next 
year, 

For pity and religion grow 1’ the 
crowd— 
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Your painting serves its purpose!” 
Hang the fools! 


—That is—you’ll not mistake an 

idle word 

Spoke in a huff by a poor monk, God 
wot, 

Tasting the air this spicy night which 
turns 

The unaccustomed head like Chianti 
wine! 

Oh, the church knows! don’t mis- 
report me, now! 

It’s natural a poor monk out of 
bounds 

Should have his apt word to excuse 
himself: 

And harken how I plot to make 


amends. 

I have bethought me: I shall paint a 
piece 

. .. There’s for you! Give me six 


months, then go, see 

Something in Sant’ Ambrogio’s! Bless 
the nuns! 

They want a cast o’ my office. I shall 
paint 

God in the midst, Madonna and her 
babe, 

Ringed by a bowery, flowery angel- 
brood, 

Lilies and vestments and white faces, 
sweet 

As puff on puff of grated orris-root 

When ladies crowd to Church at mid- 
summer. 

And then i’ the front, of course a saint 
or two— 

Saint John, because he saves the Flor- 
entines, 

Saint Ambrose, who puts down in 
black and white 

The convent’s friends and gives them 
a long day, 


And Job, I must have him there past 
mistake, 

The man of Uz (and Us without the z, 

Painters who need his patience). 
Well, all these 

Secured at their devotion, up shall 
come 

Out of a corner when you least expect, 

As one by a dark stair into a great 
light, 

Music and talking, who but Lippo! 
I!— 

Mazed, motionless, and moonstruck 
—TI’m the man! 

Back I shrink—what is this I see and 
hear? 

I, caught up with my monk’s-things 
by mistake, 

My old serge gown and rope that goes 
all-round, 

I, in this presence, this pure company! 

Where’s a hole, where’s a corner for 
escape? 

Then steps a sweet angelic slip of a 
thing 

Forward, puts out a soft palm—*“‘ Not 
so fast!” 

—Addresses the celestial presence, 
“nay— 

He made you and devised you, after 
all, 

Though he’s none of you! 
Saint John there draw— 

His camel-hair make up a painting- 
brush? 

We come to brother Lippo for all that, 

Iste perfecit opus!” So, all smile— 

I shuffle sideways with my blushing 
face 

Under the cover of a hundred wings 

Thrown like a spread of kirtles when 
you’re gay 

And play hot cockles, all the doors 
being shut, 


Could 
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Till, wholly unexpected, in there pops 

The hothead husband! Thus I scuttle 
off 

To some safe bench behind, not let- 
ting go 

The palm of her, the little lily thing 

That spoke the good word for me in 
the nick, ° 

Like the Prior’s niece... 
I would say. 

_ And so all’s saved for me, and for the 
church 

A pretty picture gained. Go, six 
months hence! 

Your hand, sir, and good- ba no 
lights, no lights! 

The street’s hushed, and I know my 
own way back, 

Don’t fear me! There’s the gray 
beginning. Zooks! 


Saint Lucy, 


From THE HOUSE OF LIFE 
DanTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


A Superscription 

Look in my face; my name is Might- 
have-been; 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, 
Farewell; 

Unto thine ear I hold the daaee -sea 
shell 

Cast up thy Life’s foam-fretted feet 
between; 

Unto thine eyes the glass where that 
is seen 

Which had Life’s form and Love’s, 
but by my spell 

Is now a shaken shadow intolerable, 

Of ultimate things unuttered the frail 
screen. 

Mark me, how still lam! But should 
there dart 

One moment through thy soul the 
soft surprise 


Of that winged Peace which lulls the 
breath of sighs,— 

Then shalt thou see me smile, and 
turn apart 

Thy visage to mine ambush at thy 
heart 

Sleepless with cold commemorative 
eyes. 


Lost Days 


The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them 
on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be 
ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into 
clay? 
Or golden coins squandered and still 
to pay? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the 
guilty feet? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams 
must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst 
alway? 
I do not see them here; but after 
death 
God knows I know the faces I shall 
see, 
Each one a murdered self; with low 
last breath. 
“T am thyself,—what hast thou 
done to me?” 
“And I—and I—thyself,”’ (lo! each 
one saith,) 
“And thou thyself to all eternity!” 


AT EVENTIDE 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Poor and inadequate the shadow- 
play 
Of gain and loss, of waking and of 
dream, 
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Against life’s solemn background 
needs must seem 
At this late hour. Yet, not unthank- 
fully, 
Icall tomind the fountains by the way, 
The breath of flowers, the bird-song 
on the spray, 
Dear friends, sweet human loves, the 
joy of giving 
And of receiving, the great boon of 
living 
In grand historic years when Lib- 
erty 
Had need of word and work, quick 
sympathies 
For all who fail and suffer, song’s 
relief, 
Nature’s uncloying loveliness; and 
chief, 
The kind restraining hand of Provi- 
dence, 
The inward witness, the assuring 
sense 
Of an Eternal Good which overlies 
The sorrow of the world, Love which 


outlives 

All sin and wrong, Compassion which 
forgives 

To the uttermost, and Justice whose 
clear eyes 

Through lapse and failure look to the 
intent, 

And judge our frailty by the life we 
meant. 

THE WORLD 


GrorGcE HERBERT 


Love built a stately house, where 
Fortune came; 
And spinning fancies, she was heard 
to say 
That her fine cobwebs did support the 
frame, 


Whereas they were supported by the 
same; 
But Wisdom quickly swept them 
all away. 


Then Pleasure came, who, liking not 
the fashion, 
Began to make balconies, terraces, 
Till she had weakened all by altera- 
tion; 
But reverend laws, and many a proc- 
lamation, 
Reformed all at length with men- 
aces. 


Then entered Sin, and with that syca- 
more 
Whose leaves first sheltered man 
from drought and dew, 
Working and winding slily evermore, 
The inward walls and summers cleft 
and tore; 
But Grace shored these, and cut 
that as it grew. 


Then Sin combined with Death in a 
firm band 
To raze the building to the very 
floor: 
Which they effected, none could them 
withstand; 
But Love and Grace took Glory by 
the hand, 
And built a braver palace than 
before. 


THE MEANS TO ATTAIN 
HAPPY CFE 


Henry Howarp, EArt oF SURREY 


Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy life be these, I find: 

The riches left, not got with pain; 
The fruitful ground; the quiet mind; 
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The egall friend; no grudge, no strife; 
No charge of rule, no governance; 
Without disease, the healthful life; 
The household of continuance; 

The mean diet, no delicate fare; 
True wisdom joined with simpleness; 
The night dischargéd of all care, 
Where wine the wit may not oppress; 
The faithful wife, without debate; 
Such sleeps as may beguile the night: 
Contented with thine own estate, 
Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 


ASPECTA MEDUSA 
(For a Drawing) 


DanTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Andromeda, by Perseus saved and 
wed, 

Hankered each day to see the Gor- 
gon’s head: 

Till o’er a fount he held it, bade her 
lean, 

And mirrored in the wave was safely 
seen 

That death she lived by. 

Let not thine eyes know 

Any forbidden thing itself, although 

It once should save as well as kill: but 
be 

Its shadow upon life enough for thee. 


LIFE 
Str WALTER ScotTr 


Youth! thou wear’st to manhood now; 

Darker lip and darker brow, 

Statelier step, more pensive mien, 

In thy face and gait are seen: 

Thou must now brook midnight 
watches, 

Take thy food and sport by snatches! 

For the gambol and the jest 

Thou wert wont to love the best, 


Graver follies must thou follow, 
But as senseless, false, and hollow. 


“FOR THIS TRUE NOBLENESS 
I SEEK IN VAIN” 


James RussELL LOWELL 


“For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 

In woman and in man I find it not; 

I almost weary of my earthly lot, 

My life-springs are dried up with 
burning pain.” 

Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look 
again, 

Look inward through the depths of 
thine own soul. 

How is it with thee? Art thou sound 
and whole? 

Doth narrow search show thee no 
earthly stain? 

BE NoBLE! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never 
dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine 
own; 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many 
eyes, 

Then will pure light around thy path 
be shed, 

And thou wilt nevermore be sad and 
lone. 


FORBEARANCE 
RatpH Wa.po EMERSON 


Hast thou named all the birds with- 
out a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on 
its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and 
pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart 
of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior, 
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In man or maid, that thou from 
speech refrained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be 
thine! 


THE BETTER PART 
MatrHew ARNOLD 


Long fed on boundless hopes, O race 


of man, 

How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler 
fare! 

“Christ,” some one says, “was human 
as we are; 


No judge eyes us from Heaven, our 
sin to scan; 

We live no more, when we have done 
our span.” 

“Well, then, for Christ,” thou answer- 
est, ‘“who can care? 

From sin, which Heaven records not, 
why forbear? 

Live we like brutes our life without a 
plan!” 

So answerest thou; but why not 
rather say: 

“Hath man no second life?—Pitch 
this one high! 

Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sin 
to see f— 

More strictly, then, the inward judge 
obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? AA! let us 
iry 

If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 


From SONNETS OF WISDOM? 


RicHarp Moulton 


The Coming of the Evil Days 


Remember also thy Creator in the 


days of thy youth: 
1From The Modern Reader's Bible. 


Or ever the evil days come, 
And the years draw nigh, 
When thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in them: 


Or ever the sun, 
And the light, 
And the moon, 
And the stars, 
Be darkened, 


And the clouds return after the rain: 


In the day when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, 

And the strong men shall bow them- 
selves, 

And the grinders cease because they 
are few, 

And those that look out of the win- 
dows be darkened, 

And the doors shall be shut in the 


street; 


When the sound of the grinding is 
low, 

And one shall rise up at the voice 
of a bird, 

And all the daughters of music shall 
be brought low; 


Yea, they shall be afraid of that 
which is high, 
And terrors shall be in the way; 


And the almond tree shall blossom, 

And the grasshopper shall be a 
burden, 

And the caper-berry shall burst: 


Because man goeth to his long home, 
And the mourners go about the 
streets: 


Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 


Or the golden bowl be broken, 
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Or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, 
Or the wheel broken at the cistern: 


And the dust return to the earth, 
As it was; 

And the spirit return unto God 
Who gave it. 


WHY 
WaLTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Why do our joys depart 
For cares to seize the heart? 
I know not. Nature says, 
Obey; and Man obeys. 

I see, and know not why, 
Thorns live and roses die. 


From SONGS IN ABSENCE 
ArtHur Hucu CLoucH 


Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen 
know. 

And where the land she travels from? 
Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can 


Say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s 
smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here 


to pace; 

Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch 
below 

The foaming wake far widening as we 
go. 


On stormy nights when wild north- 
westers rave, 

How proud a thing to fight with wind 
and wave! 


The dripping sailor on the reeling 
mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it 
past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? 
Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can 


Say. 


“PERCHE PENSA? PENSANDO 
S’INVECCHIA”’ 


ArtTHuR Hucu CLoucu 


To spend uncounted years of pain, 

Again, again, and yet again, 

In working out in heart and brain 
The problem of our being here; 

To gather facts from far and near, 

Upon the mind to hold them clear, 

And, knowing more may yet appear, 

Unto one’s latest breath to fear, 

The premature result to draw— 

Is this the object, end, and law, 
And purpose of our being here? 


ALL IS WELL 
ArtTHUR HucGH CLouGH 


Whate’er you dream, with doubt pos- 
sessed, 

Keep, keep it snug within your breast, 
And lay you down and take your rest; 
Forget in sleep the doubt and pain, 
And when you wake, to work again. 
The wind it blows, the vessel goes, 
And where and whither, no one knows. 


Twill all be well: no need of care; 
Though how it will, and when, and 
where, 
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We cannot see, and can’t declare. 

In spite of dreams, in spite of thought, 

*Tis not in vain, and not for nought, 

The wind it blows, the ship it goes, 

Though where and whither, no one 
knows. 


ON THE LIFE OF MAN 
Francis BEAUMONT 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood: 

Even such is man, whose borrowed 
light 

Is straight called in and paid to night: 

The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 

The spring intombed in autumn lies; 

The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 

The flight is past, and man forgot. 


VASTNESS 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Many a hearth upon our dark globe 
sighs after many a vanish’d face, 

Manya planet by manya sun may roll 
with the dust of a vanish’d race. 


Raving politics, never at rest—as this 
poor earth’s pale history runs,— 

What is it all but a trouble of ants in 
the gleam of a million million of 
suns? 


Lies upon this side, lies upon that 
side, truthless violence mourned 
by the wise, 

Thousands of voices drowning his 
own in a popular torrent of lies 
upon lies; 


Stately purposes, valour in battle, 
glorious annals of army and fleet, 

Death for the right cause, death for 
the wrong cause, trumpets of 
victory, groans of defeat; 


Innocence seethed in her mother’s 
milk, and Charity setting the 
martyr aflame; 

Thraldom who walks with the ban- 
ner of Freedom, and recks not to 
ruin a realm in her name. 


Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in 
the gloom of doubts that darken 
the schools; 

Craft with a bunch of all-heal in her 
hand, follow’d up by her vassal 
legion of fools; 


Trade flying over a thousand seas 
with her spice and her vintage, 
her silk and her corn; 

Desolate offing, sailorless harbors, 
famishing populace, wharves for- 
lorn; 


Star of the morning, Hope in the sun- 
rise; gloom of the evening, Life 
at a close; 

Pleasure who flaunts on her wide 
downway with her flying robe 
and her poison’d rose; 


Pain that has crawl’d from the corpse 
of Pleasure, a worm which writhes 
all day, and at night 

Stirs up again in the heart of the 
sleeper, and stings him back to 
the curse of the light; 


Wealth with his wines and his wedded 
harlots; honest Poverty, bare to 
the bone; 
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Opulent Avarice, lean as Poverty; 
Flattery gilding the rift in a 
throne; 


Fame blowing out from her golden 
trumpet a jubilant challenge to 
Time and to Fate; 

Slander, her shadow, sowing the nettle 
on all the laurell’d graves of the 
great; 


Love for the maiden, crown’d with 
marriage, no regrets for aught 
that has been, 

Household happiness, gracious chil- 
dren, debtless competence, golden 
mean; 


National hatreds: of whole genera- 
tions, and pigmy spites of the 
village spire; 

Vows that will last to the last death- 
ruckle, and vows that are snapt 
in a moment of fire; 


He that has lived for the lust of the 
minute, and died in the doing it, 
flesh without mind; 

He that has naile’d all flesh to the 
Cross, till Self died out in the love 
of his kind; 


Spring and Summer and Autumn and 
Winter, and all these old revolu- 
tions of earth; 

All new-old revolutions of Empire— 
change of the tide—what is all of 
it worth? 


What the philosophies, all the sciences, 
poesy, varying voices of prayer, 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, 
all that is filthy with all that is 
fair? 


What is it all, if we all of us end but 
in being our own corpse-coffins 
at last? 

Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, 
drown’d in the deeps of a mean- 
ingless Past? 


What but a murmur of gnats in the 
gloom, or a moment’s anger of 


bees in their hive ?— 
| 


oe a as | ee ae ee, ee 


love him for ever: the dead are 
not dead but alive. 


“THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY” 
ArtTHuR Hucu CLoucH 


What we, when face to face we see 
The Father of our souls, shall be, 
John tells us, doth not yet appear; 
Ah! did he tell what we are here! 


A mind for thoughts to pass into, 
A heart for loves to travel through, 
Five senses to detect things near, 
Is this the whole that we are here? 


Rules baffle instincts—instincts rules, 

Wise men are bad —and good are 
fools, 

Facts evil—wishes vain appear, 

We cannot go, why are we here? 


O may we for assurance’ sake, 

Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And wilfully pronounce it clear, 
For this or that ’tis we are here? 


Or is it right, and will it do, 

To pace the sad confusion through, 

And say:—It doth not yet appear, 

What we shall be, what we are 
here? 
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Ah yet, when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive; 


Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 

Will be completed, not undone. 


My child, we still must think, when 
we 

That ampler life together see, 

Some true result will yet appear 

Of what we are, together, here. 


BY AN EVOLUTIONIST 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


The Lord let the house of a brute to 
the soul of a man, 
And the man said, “Am I your 
debtor?” 
And the Lord—“Not yet: but make 
it as clean as you can, 
And then I will let you a better.” 


I 


If my body come from brutes, my 
soul uncertain or a fable, 
Why not bask amid the senses while 
the sun of morning shines, 
I, the finer brute rejoicing in my 
hounds, and in my stable, 
Youth and health, and birth and 
wealth, and choice of women and 
of wines? 


II 


What has thou done for me, grim Old 
Age, save breaking my bones on 
the rack? 

Would I had past in the morning 
that looks so bright from afar! 


O.tp AcE 


Done for thee? starved the wild beast 
that was linked with thee eighty 
years back. 

Less weight now for the ladder-of- 
heaven that hangs on a star. 


I 


If my body come from brutes, tho’ 
somewhat finer than their own, 
I am heir, and this my kingdom. 
Shall the royal voice be mute? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to 
drag me from the throne, 
Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and 
rule thy province of the brute. 


II 


I have climb’d to the snows of Age, 
and I gaze at a field in the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at 
times in the sloughs of a low 
desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and 
the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his 
life with a glimpse of a height 
that is higher. 


THE LIVING TEMPLE 
OxttiverR WeENDELL HoLMEs 


Not in the world of light alone, 

Where God has built his blazing 
throne, 

Nor yet alone in earth below, 

With belted seas that come and go, 

And endless isles of sunlit green, 

Is all thy Maker’s glory seen: 

Look in upon thy wondrous frame,— 

Eternal wisdom still the same! 


The smooth, soft air with pulse-like 
waves 
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Flows murmuring through its hidden 
caves, 

Whose streams of brightening purple 
rush, 

Fired with a new and livelier blush, 

While all their burden of decay 

The ebbing current steals away, 

And red with Nature’s flame they 
start 

From the warm fountains of the heart. 


No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 
Forever quivering o’er his task, 
While far and wide a crimson jet 
Leaps forth to fill the woven net 
Which in unnumbered crossing tides 
The flood of burning life divides, 
Then, kindling each decaying part, 
Creeps back to find the throbbing 
heart. 


But warmed with that unchanging 
flame 

Behold the outward moving frame, 

Its living marbles jointed strong 

With glistening band and _ silvery 
thong, 

And linked to reason’s guiding reins 

By myriad rings in trembling chains, 

Each graven with the threaded zone 

Which claims it as the master’s own. 


See how yon beam of seeming white 
Is braided out of seven-hued light, 
Yet in those lucid globes no ray 

By any chance shall break astray. 
Hark how the rolling surge of sound, 
Arches and spirals circling round, 
Wakes the hushed spirit through thine 

ear 
With music it is heaven to hear. 


Then mark the cloven sphere that 
holds 


All thought in its mysterious folds; 
That feels sensation’s faintest thrill, 
And flashes forth the sovereign will; 
Think on the stormy world that dwells 
Locked in its dim and clustering cells! 
The lightning gleams of power it sheds 
Along its hollow-glassy threads! 


O Father! grant thy love divine 

To make these mystic temples thine! 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms! 


From THE COMPLAINT, OR 
NIGHT THOUGHTS 


Epwarp YOUNG 


Night I—Man 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how 
august, 

How complicate, how wonderful, is 
man! 

How passing wonder He who made 
him such! 

Who centred in our make such strange 
extremes, 

From different natures marvellously 
mixed ! 

Connection exquisite of distant 
worlds! 

Distinguished link in being’s endless 
chain! 


Midway from nothing to the Diety! 

A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorpt! 

Though sullied and dishonoured, still 
divine! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 


An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 
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A worm! a god!—I tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost! At home a 
stranger, 

Thought wanders up and down, sur- 
prised, aghast, 

And wondering at her own. 
reason reels! 

O, what a miracle to man is man! 

Triumphantly distressed! What joy! 
what dread! 

Alternately transported and alarmed! 

What can preserve my life? or what 
destroy? 

An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from 
the grave; 

Legions of angels can’t confine me 
there. 


How 


DREAM-—PEDLARY 
Tuomas LoveLtLt BEDDOES 


If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing-bell; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy? 


A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still 

Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down: 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my ill, 

This would I buy. 


But there were dreams to sell 


Ill didst thou buy; 


Life is a dream, they tell, 
Waking, to die. 

Dreaming a dream to prize, 

Is wishing ghosts to rise; 

And, if I had the spell 

To call the buried well, 
Which one would I? 


If there are ghosts to raise, 
What shall I call, 

Out of hell’s murky haze, 
Heaven’s blue pall? 

Raise my loved long-lost boy 

To lead me to his joy— 

There are no ghosts to raise; 

Out of death lead no ways; 
Vain is the call. 


Know’st thou not ghosts to sue, 
No love thou hast. 

Else lie, as I will do, 
And breathe thy last. 

So out of Life’s fresh crown 

Fall like a rose-leaf down. 

Thus are the ghosts to woo; 

Thus are all dreams made true, 
Ever to last! 


THE OLD CLOCKS ON THE 
STAIRS 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


Somewhat back from the village 
street 
Stands the old-fashioned country- 
seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their 
throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all,— 
“‘Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


shadows 
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Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its 
hands 

From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 
“‘Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber- 
door,— 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever!’”” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of 
birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has 
stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of 
awe,— 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 
His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never 
ceased,— 
““Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


There groups of merry children 
played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming 


strayed; 


O precious hours! O golden prime. 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece 
told,— 
““Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding 
night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that followed the 
prayer, 
Was heard theold clock on the stair,— 
““Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are married, some are dead; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

“Ah! when shall they all meet again?’ 

As in the days long since gone by, 

The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever!” 


Never here, forever there, 

Where all parting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time shall disap- 

pear,— 

Forever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly,— 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


WHEN I HAVE FEARS 
Joun Keats 


When I have fears that I may cease 
to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my 
teeming brain, 
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Before high piléd books, in charact’ry, 
Hold like rich garners the full- 
ripen’d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s 
starr’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high 
romance, 
And think that I may never live to 
trace 
Their shadows, with the magic 
hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an 
hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee 
more, 
Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love!—then on the 
shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and 
think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do 
sink. 


I KNOW NOT WHY, BUT ALL 
THIS WEARY DAY 


Henry Timrop 


I know not why, but all this weary 


day, 

Suggested by no definite grief or 
pain, 

Sad fancies have been flitting through 
my brain; 


Now it has been a vessel losing way, 

Rounding a stormy headland; now a 
gray 

Dull waste of clouds above a wintry 
main; 

And then, a banner, drooping in the 
rain, 

And meadows beaten into bloody 
clay. 

Strolling at random with this shadowy 
woe 


At heart, I chanced to wander 
hither! Lo! 

A league of desolate marsh-land, 
with its lush, 

Hot grasses in a noisome, tide-left 
bed, 

And faint, warm airs that rustle in 
the hush, 

Like whispers round the body of the 
dead. 


A TOCCATA OF GALUPPI’S 
RosBertT BROWNING 


Oh Galuppi, Baldassare, this is very 
sad to find! 

I can hardly misconceive you; it 
would prove me deaf and blind; 

But although I take your meaning, 
’tis with such a heavy mind! 


Here you come with your old music, 
and here’s all the good it brings. 

What, they lived once thus at Venice 
where the merchants were the 
kings, 

Where St. Mark’s is, where the 
Doges used to wed the sea with 
rings? 


Ay, because the sea’s the street 
there; and ‘tis arched by .... 
what you call 

. . . Shylock’s bridge with houses on 
it, where they kept the carnival: 

I was never out of England—it’s as 
if I saw it all. 


Did young people take their pleasure 
when the sea was warm in May? 

Balls and masks begun at midnight, 
burning ever to mid-day, 

When they made up fresh adventures 
for the morrow, do you say? 
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Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so 
round and lips so red,— 

On her neck the small face buoyant, 
like a bell-flower on its bed, 
O’er the breast’s superb abundance 

where a man might base his 


head? 


Well, and it was graceful of them— 
they’d break talk off and afford 

—She, to bite her mask’s black velvet 
—he, to finger on his sword, 

While you sat and played Toccatas, 
stately at the clavichord? 


What? Those lesser thirds so plain- 
tive, sixths diminished, sigh on 
sigh, 

Told them something? Those sus- 
pensions, those solutions— 
““Must we die?” 


Those commiserating sevenths— 
“Life might last! we can but 

” 

try! 


“Were you happy?’—“‘Yes.”— 
“And are you still as happy?’ — 
“Yes. And you?” 


— ‘Then, more kisses!”—‘‘Did J 
stop them, when a million seemed 
so few?” 


Hark, the dominant’s persistence till 
it must be answered to! 


So, an octave struck the answer. Oh, 
they praised you, I dare say! 
“Brave Galuppi! that was music! 
good alike at grave and gay! 

I can always leave off talking when I 

hear a master play!” 


Then they left you for their pleasure: 
till in due time, one by one, 


Some with lives that came to nothing, 
some with deeds as well undone, 

Death stepped tacitly and took them 
where they never see the sun. 


But when I sit down to reason, think 
to take my stand nor swerve, 
While I triumph o’er a secret wrung 
from nature’s close reserve, 

In you come with your cold music till 
I creep through every nerve. 


Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, 
creaking where a house was 
burned: 

“Dust and ashes, dead and done 
with, Venice spent what Venice 
earned. 

The soul, doubtless, is immortal— 
where a soul can be discerned. 


“Yours for instance: you know 
physics, something of geology, 

Mathematics are your pastime; souls 
shall rise in their degree; 

Butterflies may dread extinction,— 
you'll not die, it cannot be! 


‘‘ As for Venice and her people, mere- 
ly born to bloom and drop, 
Here on earth they bore their fruit- 
age, mirth and folly were the 
crop: 

What of soul was left, I wonder, 
when the kissing had to stop? 


“Dust and ashes!’ So you creak it, 
and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, 
too—what’s become of all the 
gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms! 
I feel chilly and grown old, 
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UP-HILL 
CuRISTINA RossETTI 


Does the road wind up-hill all the 
way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole 
long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting- 
place? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours 
begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from 
my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at 
night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just 
in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at 
that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and 
weak? 
_ Of labour you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who 
seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


SPINNING! 
Heven Hunt Jackson 


Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
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I only know that some one came, 
And laid within 
My hands a thread, and said, “Since 
you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and 
fast 
And tangled fly, 
I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 
Shall fall; but dare not try to find 
A safer place, since I am blind 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race 
My threads will have; so from the 
first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 


I think, perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I[ was young,— ~ 
So young, I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name 
signed 
My brow, and sealed me His, though 
blind. » 


But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 

It matters not. A bond divine 
I never doubt. 

I know He set me here, and still, 


And glad, and blind, I wait His will; 


But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
“Thou poor blind spinner, work is 
done.” 
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“WITH WHOM IS NO 
VARIABLENESS, NEITHER 
SHADOW OF TURNING” 


ArtHuur Hucu CLoucu 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 


That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


VERITAS 
OxiveR WENDELL HoLMEs 


Truth: So the frontlet’s older legend 
ran, 

On the brief record’s opening page 
displayed; 

Not yet those clear-eyed scholars 
were afraid 

Lest the fair fruit that wrought the 
woe of man 

By far Euphrates—where our sire 
began 

His search for truth, and, seeking, 
was betrayed— 

Might work new treason in their 
forest shade, 

Doubling the curse that brought 
life’s shortened span. 

Nurse of the future, daughter of the 
past, 

That stern phylactery best becomes 
thee now: 

Lift to the morning star thy marble 
brow! 

Cast thy brave truth on every warring 
blast! 

Stretch thy white hand to that for- 
bidden bough, 

And let thine earliest symbol be thy 
last! 


HOPE AND FEAR 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Beneath the shadow of dawn’s aerial 
cope, 

With eyes enkindled as the sun’s own 
sphere, 

Hope from the front of youth in god- 
like cheer 

Looks Godward, past the shades 
where blind men grope 

Round the dark door that prayers 
nor dreams can ope, 

And makes for joy the very darkness 
dear 

That gives her wide wings play; nor 
dreams that fear 

At noon may rise and pierce the heart 
of hope. 

Then, when the soul leaves off to 
dream and yearn, 

May truth first purge her eyesight to 
discern 

What once being known leaves time 
no power to appal; 

Till youth at last, ere yet youth be 
not, learn 

The kind wise word that falls from 
years that fall— 

“Hope thou not much, and fear thou 
not at all.” 


SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE 
NOUGHT AVAILETH 


ArtHur Hucu CLoucu 


Say not the struggle nought avail- 
eth, 
The labour and the wounds are 
vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they 
remain. 
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If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the 
fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly 
breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets 
making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


SELF—DEPENDENCE 
MatrHew ARNOLD 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 

What I am, and what I ought to be, 

At this vessel’s prow I stand, which 
bears me 

Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea. 


And a look of passionate desire 

O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 

“Ye who from my childhood up have 
-calm’d me, 

Calm me, ah, compose me to the end! 


“Ah, once more,” I cried, “ye stars, 
ye waters, 

On my heart your mighty charm re- 
new; 

Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my sou] becoming vast like you!” 


From the intense, clear, star-sown 
vault of heaven, 

Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the 
answer: 

“Wouldst thou be as these are? 
Live as they. 


“Unaffrighted by the silence round 
them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 


These demand not that the things 
without them 

Yield them love, amusement, sym- 
pathy. 


“And with joy the stars perform 
their shining, 

And the sea its long moon-silver’d 
roll; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine 
with noting 

All the fever of some differing soul. 


“Bounded by themselves, and un- 
regardful 

In what state God’s other works may 
be, 

In their own tasks all their powers 
pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you see.” 


O air-born voice! long since, severely 
clear, 

A cry like thine in mine own heart I 
hear: 

“Resolve to be thyself; and know that 
he, 

Who finds himself, loses his misery!” 


SONNET LXXIII 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


That time of year thou may’st in me 
behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, 
do hang 

Upon those boughs 
against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the 
sweet birds sang: 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such 
day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth 


take away, 


which shake 
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Death’s second self, that seals up all 


in rest: 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such 
fire, t 
That on the ashes of his youth doth 

lie 
As the death-bed whereon it must 
expire, 


Consumed with that which it was 
nourish’d_ by: 
—This thou  perceiv’st, which 
makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must 
leave ere long. 


TO HIS SOUL 


Translated from the Latin of Hadrian 


MatrHew Prior 


Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling 

wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’st not 
whither? 


Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing 
folly 
Lie all neglected, all forgot: 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dread’st and hop’st thou 
know’st not what. 


From ODE ON . 
INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTAL- 
ITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Wititiam WorpswortTH 


I 


There was a time when meadow, 
grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 


To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a 
dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore; 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now 
can see no more. 


II 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens 
are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory 
from the earth. 


Vv 


Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s 
Stak, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we 
come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to 
close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence 
it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily farther from 
the east 
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Must travel, still is Nature’s 
Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die 
away, 
And fade into the light of common 
day. 


WEARINESS 
Henry Wapswortu LONGFELLOW 


O little feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and 
fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your 
load; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest be- 
gin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road! 


O little hands! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires; 
Mine, that so long has glowed and 

burned, 
With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source 
divine; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 


WAGES 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, 
glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be 
lost on an endless sea— 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, 
to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, 
no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and 
still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages 
of Virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure 
for the life of the worm and the 
fly? 

She desires no isles of the blest, no 
quiet seats of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to 
bask in a summer sky: 

Give her the wages of going on, and 
not to die. 


EVENSONG 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


The embers of the day are red 

Beyond the murky hill. 

The kitchen smokes: the bed 

In the darkling house is spread: 

The great sky darkens overhead, 

And the great woods are shrill. 

So far have I been led, 

Lord, by Thy will: 

So far I have followed, Lord, and 
wondered still. 

The breeze from the embalméd 

land 


Blows sudden toward the shore, 
And claps my cottage door. 
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I hear the signal, Lord—I understand. 

The night at Thy command 

Comes. I will eat and sleep and will 
not question more. 


REQUIEM 
ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home 1s the sailor, home from sea, 


And the hunter home from the hill. 


PROSPICE 
RosBert BROWNING 


This poem was written shortly after Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s death. The title means ‘‘Look forward.” 


Fear death?—to feel the fog in my 
throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts 
denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of 
the storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a 
visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the sum- 
mit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the 
guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight 
more, 


The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my 
eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare 
like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad 
life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best’ 
to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend- 
voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a 
peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp 
thee again, 


And with God be the rest! 


DEATH 
Joun Donne 


Death, be not proud, though some 
have called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art 
not so; 

For those whom thou think’st thou 
dost overthrow 

Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst 
thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy 
picture be, , 

Much pleasure; then from thee much 
more must flow; 

And soonest our best men with thee 
do go— 

Rest of their bones and souls’ de- 
livery! 

Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kings, 
and desperate men, 
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And dost with poison, war, and sick- 
ness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us 
sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke. Why 
swell’st thou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake 
eternally, 

And Death shall be no more: Death, 
thou shalt die! 


RESIGNATION 
HENRY WabswortTH LONGFELLOW 


There is no flock, however watched 
and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er de- 
fended, 


But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying 
And mournings for the dead; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children 
crying, 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! These severe 
afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 


Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists 
and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 
What seemed to us but sad, funereal 
tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so 
is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead,—the child of our 
affection,— 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor 
protection, 


And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and 
seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s 
pollution, 
She lives whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is 
doing 
In those bright realms of air; 
Year after year, her tender steps 
pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep 
unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, 
though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold 
her; 
For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 


She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s 
mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 
And beautiful with all the soul’s 
expansion 


Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times impetuous with 
emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 
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The swelling heart heaves moaning 
like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest,— 


We will be patient, and assuage the 
feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 


CROSSING THE BAR 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the 
bar, 
When [| put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems 
asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of fare- 
well, 


When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time 


and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
[ hope to see my Pilot face to face 


When I have crossed the bar. 


THE PULLEY 
GeorGE HERBERT 


When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessing standing 
by; 


“Let us,’’ said he, “pour on him all 
we can: 
Let the world’s riches, which dis- 
persed lie, 
Contract into a span.” 


So Strength first made a way; 
Then Beauty flowed; then Wisdom, 
Honor, Pleasure. 
When almost all was out, God 
made a stay. 
Perceiving that alone, of all his 
treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


“For if I should,” said he, 
“Bestow this jewel also on my crea- 
ture, 
He would adore my gifts instead of 
me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of 
Nature; 


So both should losers be. 


“Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restless- 
ness; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at 
least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weari- 
ness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OF JEHOVAH! 


Ricuarp MouLtron 


The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want. 


He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still 


waters. 
1From The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
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He restoreth my soul: 
He guideth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake. 


Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil; 

For thou art with me: 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me. 


Thou preparest a table before me 

In the presence of mine enemies: 

Thou hast anointed my head with 
oil; 

My cup runneth over. 


Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life: 
And I will dwell in the house of the 


Lord for ever. 


EXILED FROM 
THE HOUSE OF GOD! 


RicHarp Moulton 


As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O 
God. ; 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God: 
When shall I come and appear 
before God? 
My tears have been my meat day and 
night, 
While they continually say unto 
me, Where is thy God? 
These things I remember, 

And pour out my soul within me, 
How I went with the throng, and led 
them to the house of God, 

With the voice of joy and praise, a 


multitude keeping holyday. 
1From The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted within 
me ? 
Hope thou in God: 
For I shall yet praise him, 
Who is the health of my countenance, 
And my God. 


My soul is cast down within me: 

Therefore do I remember thee from 
the land of Jordan, 

And the Hermons, from the hill 
Mizar. 

Deep calleth unto deep at the noise 

of thy waterspouts: 

All thy waves and thy billows are 
gone over me. 

Yet the Lorp will command _ his 

lovingkindness in the day-time, 
And in the night his song shall be 
with me, 
Even a prayer unto the God of my 
life. 
I will say unto God my rock, Why 
hast thou forgotten me? 
Why go I mourning because of the 
oppression of the enemy? 

As with a sword in my bones, mine 
- adversaries reproach me; 
While they continually say unto 

me, Where is thy God? 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted within 
me ? 
Hope thou in God: 
For I shall yet praise him, 
Who is the health of my countenance, 


And my God. 


Judge me, O God, and plead my 

cause against an ungodly nation: 

O deliver me from the deceitful and 
unjust man. 
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For thou art the God of my strength; 
why hast thou cast me off? 
Why go I mourning because of the 
oppression of the enemy? 
O send out thy light and thy truth; 
Let them lead me: 
Let them bring me unto thy holy 
hill, 
And to thy tabernacles. 
Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
Unto God my exceeding joy: 
And upon the harp will I praise thee, 
O God, my God. 


WHY ART THOU CAST DOWN, O my 
SOUL? 
AND WHY ARTTHOU DISQUIETED WITH- 
IN ME? 
Hope THou IN Gop: 
For | SHALL YET PRAISE HIM, 
WuHo IS THE HEALTH OF MY COUN- 
TENANCE, 
AND MY Gop. 


WAR BALLAD: THE TERROR 
BY NIGHT! 


RicHarp Moutton 


Deliver me from mine enemies, O my 
God: 

Set me on high from them that rise 
up against me. 

Deliver me from the workers of in- 
iquity, 

And save me from the bloodthirsty 
men. 


For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul; 

The mighty gather themselves to- 
gether against me: 

Not for my transgression, nor for my 
sin, O Lorp; 

They run and prepare themselves 


without my fault. 
1From The Modern Reader's Bible, 


Awake thou to help me, and behold; 

Even thou, O Lorp Gop of hosts, the 
God of Israel, 

Arise to visit all the heathen: 

Be not merciful to any wicked trans- 
gressors. 


They return at evening, 
They make a noise like a dog, 
And go round about the city. 


Behold, they belch out with their 
mouth; 

Swords are in their lips— 

“For who doth hear”? 


But thou, O Lorp, shalt laugh at 


them: 

Thou shalt have all the heathen in 
derision. 

O my Strength, I will wait upon 
thee. 


For God is my high tower; 

The God of my mercy shall pre- 
vent me, 

God shall let me see my desire 
upon mine enemies. 


Slay them Not, 

Lest my people forget: 

Make them wander to and fro by thy 
power, 

And bring them down, O Lord our 
shield. 


For the sin of their mouth, 

And the words of their lips, 

Let them even be taken in their pride, 

And for cursing and lying which they 
speak. 


Consume them in wrath, 
Consume them that they be no more: 
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And let them know that God ruleth in 
Jacob, 
Unto the ends of the earth. 


And at evening let them return, 

Let them make a noise like a 
dog, 

And go round about the city:— 


They shall wander up and down for 
meat, 

And tarry all night if they be not 
satished: 

But I will sing of thy strength. 


Yea, I will sing aloud of thy mercy 
in the morning, 

For thou hast been my high tower, 

And a refuge in the day of my dis- 
tress. 


Unto thee, O my Strength, will I 
sing praises, 

For God is my high tower, 

The God of my mercy. 


A SUN-DAY HYMN 
Otiver WENDELL Ho.LmeEs 


Lorp of all being! throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star; 
Centre and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


Sun of our life, thy quickening ray 
Sheds on our path the glow of day; 
Star of our hope, thy softened light 
Cheers the long watches of the night. 


Our midnight is thy smile with- 
drawn; 

Our noontide is thy gracious dawn; 

Our rainbow arch thy mercy’s sign; 

All, save the clouds of sin, are thine! 


Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth 
is love, 

Before thy ever-blazing throne 

We ask no lustre of our own. 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 

And kindling hearts that burn for 
thee, 

Till all thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame! 


ANTHEMS FOR THE INAUGU- 
RATION OF JERUSALEM! 


RicHarD Moutton 
I.—At the Foot of the Hill 


FIRST CHOIR 


The earth is the Lorp’s, and the ful- 
ness_ thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell 
therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lorp? 
And who shall stand in his holy 
place? 


SECOND CHOIR 


He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive a blessing from the 
Lorp, 
And righteousness from the God of 
his salvation. 
This is the generation of them that 
seek after him, 


That seek thy face, O God of Jacob. 


1From The Modern Reader's Bible, 
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II.—Before the Gates 


FIRST CHOIR 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye ancient doors: 
And the King of Glory shall come 


In. 


SECOND CHOIR 
Who is the King of Glory? 


FIRST CHOIR 


The Lord strong and mighty, 
The Lord mighty in battle. 


FIRST CHOIR 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
Yea, lift them up, ye ancient doors: 
And the King of Glory shall come 


In. 


SECOND CHOIR 
Who is this King of Glory? 


FIRST CHOIR 


The Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory. 


MAN THE VICEROY OF GOD! 
RicuHarp MouLtTon 
O Lorp, our Lord, 


How excellent is thy name in all the 
earth! 


Who hast set thy glory upon the 
heavens 

Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings hast thou established 
strength, 

Because of thine adversaries, 

That thou mightest still the enemy 


and the avenger. 
1From The Modern Reader's Bible. 


When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained; 

What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? 

And the sonof man, that thou visit- 
est him? 

For thou hast made him but little 
lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and 
honour. 

Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands; 

Thou hast put all things under his 
feet: 


All sheep and oxen, 

Yea, and the beasts of the field; 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of 
the sea, 

Whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the seas. 


O Lorp, our Lord, 


How excellent is thy name in all the 


earth! 
SAUL 
RosBerT BROWNING 
I 


Said Abner, ‘‘At last thou art come! 
Ere I tell, ere thou speak, 

Kiss my cheek, wish me well!’ Then 
I wished it, and did kiss his 
cheek. 

And he: “Since the King, O my 
friend, for thy countenance sent, 

Neither drunken nor eaten have we; 
nor until from his tent 

Thou return with the joyful assurance 
the King liveth yet, 
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Shall our lip with the honey be bright, 
with the water be wet. 

For out of the black mid-tent’s si- 
lence, a space of three days, 

Not a sound hath escaped to thy serv- 
ants, of prayer nor of praise, 

To be token that Saul and the Spirit 
have ended their strife, 

And that, faint in his triumph, the 
monarch sinks back upon life. 


II 


“Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved! 
God’s child with his dew 

On thy gracious gold hair, and those 
lies still living and blue 

Just broken to twine round thy harp- 
strings, as if no wild heat 

Were now raging to torture the des- 
ert!” 


Il 


Then I, as was meet, 

Knelt down to the God of my fathers, 
and rose on my feet, 

And ran o’er the sand burnt to pow- 
der. The tent was unlooped; 

I pulled up the spear that obstructed, 
and under I stooped; 

Hands and knees on the slippery 
grass-patch, all withered and 
gone, 

That extends to the second enclosure, 
I groped my way on 

Till I felt where the foldskirts fly 
open. Then once more I prayed, 

And opened the foldskirts and en- 
tered, and was not afraid 

But spoke, “Here is David, thy serv- 
ant!”? And no voice replied. 

At the first I saw naught but the 
blackness: but soon I descried 

A something more black than the 
blackness—the vast, the upright 


Main prop which sustains the pa- 
vilion: and slow into sight 
Grew a figure against it, gigantic and 

blackest of all. 
Then a sunbeam, that burst through 
the tent-roof, showed Saul. 


IV 


He stood as erect as that tent-prop, 
both arms stretched out wide 

On the great cross-support in the cen- 
tre, that goes to each side; 

He relaxed not a muscle, but hung 
there as, caught in his pangs 

And waiting his change, the king- 
serpent all heavily hangs, 

Far away from his kind, in the pine, 
till deliverance come 

With the spring-time,—so agonized 
Saul, drear and stark, blind and 
dumb. 

V 


Then I tuned my harp,—took off the 
lilies we twine round its chords 

Lest they snap ’neath the stress of the 
noontide—those sunbeams like 
swords! 

And I first played the tune all our 
sheep know, as, one after one, 

So docile they come to the pen-door 
till folding be done. 
They are white and untorn by the 
bushes, for lo, they have fed 
Where the long grasses stifle the water 
within the stream’s bed; 

And now one after one seeks its lodg- 
ing, as star follows star 

Into eve and the blue far above us,— 
so blue and so far! 


VI 


—Then the tune for which quails on 
the corn-land will each leave his 
mate 
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To fly after the player; then, what 
makes the crickets elate 

Till for boldness they fight one 
another; and then, what has 
weight 

To set the quick jerboa a-musing 
outside his sand house— 

There are none such as he for a won- 
der, half bird and half mouse! 

God made all the creatures and gave 
them our love and our fear, 

To give sign, we and they are his 
children, one family here. 


Vil 


Then I played the help-tune of our 
reapers, their wine-song, when 
hand 

Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good 
friendship, and great hearts ex- 
pand 

And grow one in the sense of this 
world’s life. — And then, the 
last song 

When the dead man is praised on his 
journey—“ Bear, bear him along, 

With his few faults shut up like dead 
flowerets! Are balm seeds not 
here 

To console us? The land has none 
left such as he on the bier. 

Oh, would we might keep thee, my 
brother!”—And then, the glad 
chaunt 

Of the marriage,—first go the young 
maidens, next, she whom we 
vaunt — 

As the beauty, the pride of our dwell- 
ing.—And then, the grand march 

Wherein man runs to man to assist 
him and buttress an arch 

Naught can break; who shall harm 
them, our friends? Then, the 
chorus intoned 


As the Levites go up to the altar in 
glory enthroned. 

But I stopped here: for here in the 
darkness Saul groaned. 


VI 


And I paused, held my breath in such 
silence, and listened apart: 
And the tent shook, for mighty Saul 
shuddered: and sparkles ’gan dart 

From the jewels that woke in his tur- 
ban, at once, with a start. 

All its lordly male-sapphires, and ru- 
bies courageous at heart. 

So the head: but the body still moved 
not, still hung there erect. 

And I bent once again to my playing, 
pursued it unchecked, 


As I sang:— 
7B. 
‘Oh, our manhood’s prime vig- 
our! 


No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing 
nor sinew unbraced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping 
from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from 
the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, 
the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion 
is couched in his Jair. 
And the meal, the rich dates yellowed 
over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust-flesh steeped in the 
pitcher, the full draught of wine, 

And the sleep in the dried river-chan- 
nel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go war- 
bling so softly and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere 
living! how fit to employ 
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All the heart and the soul and the 
senses forever in joy! 

Hast thou loved the white locks of 
thy father, whose sword thou 
didst guard 

When he trusted thee forth with the 
armies, for glorious reward? 

Didst thou see the thin hands of thy 
mother, held up as men sung 

The low song of the nearly-departed, 
and hear her faint tongue 

Joining in while it could to the wit- 
ness, “‘Let one more attest, 

T have lived, seen God’s hand through 
a lifetime, and all was for 
best’’? 

Then they sung through their tears 
in strong triumph, not much, but 
the rest. 

And thy brothers, the help and the 
contest, the working whence 
grew 

Such result as, from seething grape- 
bundles, the spirit strained 
true: 

And the friends of thy boyhood— 
that boyhood of wonder and 
hope, 

Present promise and wealth of the 
future beyond the eye’s scope,— 

Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch: 
a people is thine; 

And all gifts, which the world offers 
singly, on one head combine! 

On one head, all the beauty and 
strength, love and rage (like the 
throe 

That, a-work in the rock, helps its 
labour and lets the gold go) 

High ambition and deeds which sur- 
pass it, fame crowning them,— 
all 

Brought to blaze on the head of one 
creature—King Saul!” 


x 
And lo, with that leap of my spirit,— 
heart, hand, harp and voice, 
Each lifting Saul’s name out of sor- 
row, each bidding rejoice 
Saul’s fame in the light it was made 
for—as when, dare I say, 
The Lord’s army, in rapture of serv- 
ice, strains through its array, 
And upsoareth the cherubim-chariot 
—“Saul!”’ cried I, and stopped, 

And waited the thing that; should 
follow. Then Saul, who hung 
propped 

By the tent’s cross-support in the 
centre, was struck by his name. 

Have ye seen when Spring’s arrowy 
summons goes right to the aim, 

And some mountain, the last to with- 
stand her, that held (he alone, 

While the vale laughed in freedom 
and flowers) on a broad bust of 
stone 

A year’s snow bound about for a 
breastplate,—leaves grasp of the 
sheet? 

Fold on fold all at once it crowds 
thunderously down to his feet, 

And there fronts you, stark, black, 
but alive yet, your mountain of 
old, 
With his rents, the successive be- 
queathings of ages untold— 
Yea, each harm got in fighting your 
battles, each furrow and scar 

Of his head thrust twixt you and 
the tempest—all hail, there they 
are! 

Now again to be softened with ver- 
dure, again hold the nest 

Of the dove, tempt the goat and its 
young to the green on his crest 

For their food in the ardors of sum- 
mer. One long shudder thrilled 
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All the tent till the very air tingled, 
then sank and was stilled 

At the King’s self left standing before 
me, released and aware. 

What was gone, what remained? All 
to traverse ’twixt hope and de- 
spalr, 

Death was past, life not come: so he 
waited. Awhile his right hand 

Held the brow, helped. the eyes left 
too vacant forthwith to remand 

To their place what new objects 
should enter: ’twas Saul as be- 
fore. 

I looked up and dared gaze at those 
eyes, nor was hurt any more 
Than by slow pallid sunsets in au- 

tumn, ye watch from the shore, 

At their sad level gaze o’er the ocean 
—a sun’s slow decline 

Over hills which, resolved in stern si- 
lence, o’erlap and entwine 

Base with base to knit strength more 
intensely: so, arm folded arm 

O’er the chest whose slow heavings 


subsided. 


XI 


What spell or what charm, 

(For awhile there was trouble within 
me), what next should I urge 

To sustain him where song had re- 
stored him?—Song filled to the 
verge 

His cup with the wine of this life, 
pressing all that it yields 

Of mere fruitage, the strength and the 
beauty: beyond, on what fields, 

Glean a vintage more potent and per- 
fect to brighten the eye 

And bring blood to the lip, and com- 
mend them the cup they put by? 

He saith, “It is good”’; still he drinks 
not: he lets me praise life, 


Gives ‘assent, yet would die for his 
own part. 


XII 


Then fancies grew rife 

Which had come long ago on the pas- 
ture, when round me the sheep 

Fed in silence—above, the one eagle 
wheeted slow as in sleep; 

And I lay in my hollow and mused on 
the world that might lie 

’Neath his ken, though I saw but the 
strip *twixt the hill and the sky: 

And I laughed—“‘Since my days are 
ordained to be passed with my 
flocks, 

Let me people at least, with my fan- 
cies, the plains and the rocks, 

Dream the life I am never to mix 
with, and image the show 

Of mankind as they live in those 
fashions I hardly shall know! 

Schemes of life, its best rules and 
right uses, the courage that 
gains, 

And the prudence that keeps what 
men strive for.”’ And now these 
old trains 

Of vague thought came again; I grew 
surer; so, once more the string 

Of my harp made response to my 
spirit, as thus— 


XII 


PY ea. my aking es 
I began—‘‘thou dost well in rejecting 
mere comforts that spring 
From the mere mortal life held in 
common by man and by brute: 
In our flesh grows the branch of this 
life, in our soul it bears fruit. 
Thou hast marked the slow rise of the 
tree,—how its stem trembled 
first 
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Till it passed the kid’s lip, the stag’s 
antler; then safely outburst 

. The fan-branches all round; and 
thou mindest when these too in 
turn 

Broke a-bloom and the palm-tree 
seemed perfect: yet more was to 
learn, 

E’en the good that comes in with the 
palm-fruit. Our dates shall we 
slight, 

When their juice brings a cure for all 
sorrow? or care for the plight 

Of the palm’s self whose slow growth 
produced them? Not so! stem 
and branch 

Shall decay, nor be known in their 
place, while the palm-wine shall 
staunch 

Every wound of man’s spirit in win- 
ter. I pour thee such wine. 

Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit 
for! the spirit be thine! 

By the spirit, when age shall o’er- 
come thee, thou still shalt enjoy 

More indeed, than at first when in- 
conscious, the life of a boy. 

Crush that life, and behold its wine 
running! Each deed thou hast 
done 

Dies, revives, goes to work in the 
world; until e’en as the sun 

Looking down on the earth, though 
clouds spoil him, though tempest 
efface, 

Can find nothing his own deed pro- 
duced not, must everywhere 
trace 

The results of his past summer-prime, 
—so, each ray of thy will, 

Every flash of thy passion and prow- 
ess, long over, shall thrill 

Thy whole people, the countless, with 
ardour, till they too give forth 


A like cheer to their sons, who in turn, 
fill the South and the North 
With the radiance thy deed was the 

germ of. Carouse in the past! 

But the license of age has its limit; 
thou diest at last: 

As the lion when age dims his eyeball, 
the rose at her height, 

So with man—so his power and his 
beauty forever take flight. 

No! Again a long draught of my soul- 
wine! Look forth o’er the years! 

Thou hast done now with eyes for the 
actual; begin with the seer’s! 

Is Saul dead? In the depth of the 
vale make his tomb—bid arise 

A gray mountain of marble heaped 
four-square, till, built tothe skies, 

Let it mark where the great First King 
slumbers: whose fame would ye 
know? 

Up above see the rock’s naked face, 
where the record shall go 

In great characters cut by the scribe. 
—Such was Saul, so he did; 

With the sages directing the work, by 
the populace chid,— 

For not half, they'll affirm, is com- 
prised there! Which fault to . 
amend, 

In the grove with his kind grows the 
cedar, whereon they shall spend 

(See, in tablets ’tis level before them) 
their praise, and record 

With the gold of the graver, Saul’s 
story,—the statesman’s great 
word 

Side by side with the poet’s sweet 
comment. The river’s a-wave 

With smooth paper-reeds grazing 
each other when prophet-winds 
rave: 

So the pen gives unborn generations 
their due and their part 
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In thy being! Then, first of the 
mighty, thank God that thou 
art!” 


XIV 


And behold while I sang . . . but 
O Thou who didst grant me that 
day, 

And before it not seldom hast granted 
thy help to essay, 

Carry on and complete an adventure, 
—my shield and my sword 

In that act where my soul was thy 
servant, thy word was my 
word,— 

Still be with me, who then at the sum- 
mit of human endeavour 

And scaling the highest man’s thought 
could, gazed hopeless as ever 

On the new stretch of heaven above 
me—till, mighty to save, 

Just one lift of thy hand cleared that 
distance — God’s throne from 
man’s grave! 

Let me tell out my tale to its ending 
—my voice to my heart 

Which can scarce dare believe in what 
marvels last night I took part, 

As this morning I gather the frag- 
ments, alone with my sheep, 

And still fear lest the terrible glory 
evanish like sleep! 

For I wake in the gray dewy covert, 
while Hebron upheaves 

The dawn, struggling with night, on 
his shoulder, and Kidron re- 
trieves 

Slow the damage of yesterday’s sun- 
shine. 


XV 
I say then,—my song 
While I sang thus, assuring the mon- 
arch, and ever more strong 


Made a proffer of good to console 
him—he slowly resumed 

His old motions and habitudes kingly. 
The right hand replumed 

His black locks to their wonted com- 
posure, adjusted the swathes 

Of his turban, and see—the huge 
sweat that his countenance 
bathés, 

He wipes off with the robe; and he 
girds now his loins as of yore, 

And feels slow for the armlets of price, 
with the clasp set before. 

He is Saul, ye remember in glory,— 
ere error had bent 

The broad brow from the daily com- 
munion; and still, though much 
spent 

Be the life and the bearing that front 
you, the same, God did choose, 

To receive what a man may waste, 
desecrate, never quite lose. 

So sank he along by the tent-prop 
till, stayed by the pile 

Of his armor and war-cloak and gar- 
ments, he leaned there awhile, 

And sat out my singing,—one arm 
round the tent-prop, to raise 

His bent head, and the other hung 
slack—till I touched on the 
praise 

I foresaw from all men in all time, to 
the man patient there; 

And thus ended, the harp falling for- 
ward. Then first I was ’ware 

That he sat, as I say with my head 
just above his vast knees 

Which were thrust out on each side 
around me, like oak roots which 
please 

To encircle a lamb when it slumbers. 
I looked up to know 

If the best I could do had brought 


solace; he spoke not, but slew 
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Lifted up the hand slack at his side, 
till he laid it with care 

Soft and grave, but in mild settled 
will, on my brow: through my 
hair 

The large fingers were pushed, and he 
bent back my head, with kind 
power— 

All my face back, intent to peruse it, 
as men do a flower. 
Thus held he me there with his great 
eyes that scrutinized mine— 
And oh, all my heart how it loved 
him! but where was the sign? 

I yearned—‘“‘Could I help thee, my 
father, inventing a bliss, 

I would add, to that life of the past, 
both the future and this; 

I would give thee new life altogether, 
as good, ages hence, 

As this moment,—had love but the 
warrant, love’s heart to dis- 
pense!” 


XVI 
Then the truth came upon me. No 
harp more—no song more! out- 


broke— 
XVII 


“T have gone the whole round of 
creation: I saw and I spoke: 

I, a work of God’s hand for that pur- 
pose, received in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of his 
handwork—returned him again 

His creation’s approval or censure: I 
spoke as I saw: 

I report, as a man may of God’s 
work—all’s love, yet all’s law. 

Now I lay down the judgeship he lent 
me. Each faculty tasked 

To perceive him, has gained an abyss 
where a dewdrop was asked. 


Have I knowledge? confounded it 
shrivels at Wisdom laid bare. 

Have I forethought? how purblind, 
how blank to the Infinite Care! 

Do I task any faculty highest, to 
image success? 

I but open my eyes,—and perfection, 
no more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts 
me, and God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, 
in the soul and the clod. 

And thus looking within and around 
me, I ever renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which 
in bending upraises it too) 

The submission of man’s nothing- 
perfect to God’s all-complete, 

As by each new obeisance in spirit, I 
climb to his feet. 

Yet with all this abounding experi- 
ence, this deity known, 

I shall dare to discover some prov- 
ince, some gift of my own. 
There’s a faculty pleasant to exercise, 

hard to hoodwink, 

I am fain to keep still in abeyance, 
(I laugh as I think) 

Lest, insisting to claim and parade in 
it, wot ye, I worst 

E’en the Giver in one gift.—Behold, 
I could love if I durst! 

But I sink the pretension as fearing 
a man may o’ertake 

God’s own speed in the one way of 
love: I abstain for love’s sake. 

—What, my soul? see thus far and no 
farther? when doors great and 
small, 

Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our 
touch, should the hundredth ap- 
pall? 

In the least things have faith, yet dis- 
trust in the greatest of all? 
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Do I find love so full in my nature, 
God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can com- 
pete with it? Here, the parts 
shift? 

Here, the creature surpass the Crea- 
tor,—the end, what Began? 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning 

do all for this man, 

And dare doubt He alone shall not 
help him, who yet alone can? 

Would it ever have entered my mind, 
the bare will, much less power, 

To bestow on this Saul what I sang 
of, the marvellous dower 

Of the life he was gifted and filled 
with? to make such a soul, 

Such a body, and then such an earth 
for insphering the whole? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my 
warm tears attest) 

These good things being given, to go 
on, and give one more, the best? 

Ay, to save and redeem and restore 
him, maintain at the height 

This perfection,—succeed with life’s 
day-spring, death’s minute of 
night? 

Interpose at the difficult minute, 
snatch Saul the mistake, 

Saul the failure, the ruin he seems 
now,—and bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the 
prelude, to find himself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new 

life—a new harmony yet 

To be run, and continued, and ended 
—who knows?—or endure! 

The man taught enough by life’s 
dream, of the rest to make sure; 

By the pain-throb, triumphantly win- 
ning intensified bliss, 

And the next world’s reward and re- 
pose, by the struggles in this. 


XVIII 

“T believe it! ’Tis thou, God, that 
givest, ‘tis I who receive: 

In the first is the last, in thy will is 
my power to believe. 

All’s one gift: thou canst grant it 
moreover, as prompt to my 
prayer 

As I breathe out this breath, as I 
open these arms to the air. 

From thy will stream the worlds, 
life and nature, thy dread Sab- 
aoth: 

I will?f—tthe mere atoms despise me! 
Why am I not loth 

To look that, even that in the face 
too? Why is it I dare 

Think but lightly of such impuis- 
sance? What stops my despair? 

This; —’tis not what man Does 
which exalts him, but what man 
Would do! 

See the King—TI would help him but 
cannot, the wishes fall through. 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sor- 
row, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, 
I would—knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. 
Oh, speak through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? 

So wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 

So shall crown thee the topmost, in- 
effablest, uttermost crown— 

And thy love fill infinitude wholly, 
nor leave up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! 
It is by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that sal- 
vation joins issue with death! 

As thy Love is discovered almighty, 
almighty be proved 

Thy power, that exists with and for 
it, of being Beloved! 
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He who did most, shall bear most; the 
strongest shall stand the most 
weak. 

*Tis the weakness in strength, that 
I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. 
O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives 
thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for- 
ever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life 

to thee! See the Christ stand!” 


XEX 


I know not too well how I found my 
way home in the night. 

There were witnesses, cohorts about 
me, to left and to right, 

Angels, powers, the unuttered, un- 
seen, the alive, the aware: 

I repressed, I got through them as 
hardly, as strugglingly there, 

As a runner beset by the populace 
famished for news— 

Life or death. The whole earth was 
awakened, hell loosed with her 
crews; 

And the stars of night beat with 
emotion, and tingled and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent 
knowledge: but I fainted not, 

For the Hand still impelled me at 
once and supported, suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with 
quiet, and holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and 
the earth sank to rest. 

Anon at the dawn, all that trouble had 
withered from earth— 

Not so much, but I saw it die out in 
the day’s tender birth; 

In the gathered intensity brought to 
the gray of the hills; 


In the shuddering forests’ held 
breath; in the sudden  wind- 
thrills; 

In the startled wild beasts that bore 
off, each with eye sidling still 

Though averted with wonder and 
dread; in the birds stiff and chill 

That rose heavily, as I approached 
them, made stupid with awe: 

E’en the serpent that slid away silent, 
—he felt the new law. 

The same stared in the white humid 
faces upturned by the flowers; 

The same worked in the heart of the 
cedar and moved the vine- 
bowers: 

And the little brooks witnessing mur- 
mured, persistent and low, 

With their obstinate, all but hushed 


voices—‘‘E’en so, it is so!” 


FESTAL ANTHEM: JEHOVAH 
REIGNETH! 


Ricuarp Moutton 
I 


CHORUS 


O come, let us sing unto the Lorp: 

Let us make a joyful noise to the rock 
of our salvation. 

Let us come before his presence with 
thanksgiving, 

Let us make a joyful noise unto him 
with psalms. 


SEMICHORUS 


For the Lorp is a great God, 

And a great King above all gods. 

In his hand are the deep places of the 
earth; 

The heights of the mountains are his 
also. 

The sea is his, and he made it; 

And his hands formed the dry land. 


1From The Modern Reader's Bible. 
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CHORUS 
O come, let us worship and bow down; 


Let us kneel before the Lorp our 
Maker. 


SEMICHORUS 


For he is our God, 
And we are the people of his pasture, 
and the sheep of his hand. 
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CHORUS 


Let the heavens be glad, and let the 
earth rejoice; 

Let the sea roar, and the fulness there- 
of; 

Let the field exult, and all that is 
therein; 

Then shall all the trees of the wood 
sing for joy:— 


SEMICHORUS 
Before the Lorn, for he cometh; 
For he cometh to judge the earth: 
He shall judge the world with right- 
eousness, 
And the peoples with his truth. 


Il 


FIRST SEMICHORUS 


The Lorp reigneth; let the earth re- 
joice; 
Let the multitude of isles be glad. 
Clouds and darkness are round about 
him: 
Righteousness and judgment are 
the foundation of his throne. 
A fire goeth before him, 
And burneth up his adversaries 
round about. 
His lightnings lightened the world: 
The earth saw, and trembled. 
The hills melted like wax at the pres- 
ence of the Lorp, 


At the presence of the Lord of the 
whole earth. 
The heavens declare his righteous- 
ness, 
And all the peoples have seen his 
glory. 
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CHORUS 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lorn, 
all ye lands. 
Serve the Lorp with gladness: 
Come before his presence with sing- 
ing. 


SEMICHORUS 
Know ye that the Lorn he is God: 
It is he that hath made us, and we 
are his; 
We are his people, and the sheep of 
his pasture. 


CHORUS 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiv- 
ing, 
And into his courts with praise: 
Give thanks unto him, and bless his 
name. 


SEMICHORUS 
For the Lorp is good; 
His mercy endureth for ever; 
And his faithfulness unto all gen- 
erations. 


CONCORD HYMN 
Ratpx Watpo Emerson 
Sung at the Completion of the Battle 
Monument, July 4, 1837 


By the rude bridge that arched the 
flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze un- 
furled, 
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Here once the embattled farmers 
stood 
And fired the shot heard round the 


world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has 
swept 
Down the dark stream which sea- 
ward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft 
stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are 
gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and 
thee. 


From UNDER THE OLD ELM 


James RussELtt Lowey 


Poem Read at Cambridge on the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Washington’ s 
Taking Command of the American 


Army, 3d July, 1775 
IV 


Nations are long results, by ruder 
ways 

Gathering the might that warrants 
length of days; 

They may be pieced of half-reluctant 
shares 

Welded by hammer-strokes of broad- 
brained kings, 

Or from a doughty people grow, the 
heirs 


Of wise traditions widening cautious 
rings; 

At best they are computable things, 

A strength behind us making us feel 
bold 

In right, or, as may chance, in wrong; 

Whose force by figures may be 
summed and told, 

So many soldiers, ships, and dollars 
strong, 

And we but drops that bear compul- 
sory part 

In the dumb throb of a mechanic 
heart; 

But Country is a shape of each man’s 
mind 

Sacred from definition, unconfined 

By the cramped walls where daily 
drudgeries grind; 

An inward vision, yet an outward 
birth 

Of sweet familiar heaven and earth; 

A brooding Presence. that stirs mo- 
tions blind 

Of wings within our embryo being’s 
shell 

That wait but her completer spell 

To make us eagle-natured, fit to dare 

Life’s nobler spaces and untarnished 
air. 


VII 
I 
Never to see a nation born 
Hath been given to mortal man, 
Unless to those who, on that summer 
morn, 
Gazed silent when the great Virginian 
Unsheathed the sword whose fatal 
flash 
Shot union through the incoherent 
clash 
Of our loose atoms, crystallizing 
them 
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Around a single will’s unpliant stem, 

And making purpose of emotion rash. 

Out of that scabbard sprang, as from 
its womb, 

Nebulous at first but hardening to a 
star, 

Through mutual share of sunburst 
and of gloom, 

The common faith that made us 
what we are. 


2 


That lifted blade transformed our 
jangling clans, 

Till then provincial, to Americans, 

And made a unity of wildering 
plans; 

Here was the doom fixed: here is 
marked the date 

When this New World awoke to 
man’s estate, 

Burnt its last ship and ceased to 
look behind: 

Nor thoughtless was the choice; no 
love or hate 

Could from its poise move that 
deliberate mind, 

Weighing between too early and too 
late 

Those pitfalls of the man refused by 
Fate: 

His was the impartial vision of the 
great 

Who see not as they wish, but as 
they find. 

He saw the dangers of defeat, nor 
less 

The incomputable perils of success; 

The sacred past thrown by, an empty 
rind; 

The future, cloud-land, 
prophets blind; 

The waste of war, the ignominy of 
peace; 


snare of 


On either hand a sullen rear of 
woes, 

Whose garnered lightnings none could 
guess, 

Piling its thunder-heads and mutter- 
ing “Cease!” 

Yet drew not back his hand, but 
gravely chose 

The seeming-desperate task whence 
our new nation rose. 


From THE BUILDING OF 
(LEER VO EEr: 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Unron, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs 
of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and 
rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers 
beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and 
shock, 

Tis of the wave and not the rock; 


' ?Tis but the flapping of the sail, 


And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with 
thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 
our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG 
JosEpH RopMAN DRAKE 


When Freedom from her mountain 
height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there; 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the 
storm, 

rolls the 
heaven— 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory! 


thunder-drum_ of 


And 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
Where thy sky-born glories burn, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the 

glance. 


And when’ the 
loud 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle 
shroud, 

And gory sabers rise and fall 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s 


cannon-mouthings 


pall, 
Then shall thy meteor-glances 

glow, 
And cowering foes shall shrink be- 

neath 


Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and 
home! 
By angel hands to valor given; 
The stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in 
heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls 
before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our 
feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming 
oer us? 


UNION AND LIBERTY 
OLivER WENDELL HoLMEs 


Flag of the heroes who left us their 
glory, 
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Borne through their battle-fields’ 

thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in 

story, 

Wave o’er us all who inherit their 
fame! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from moun- 
tain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry,— 

Union anp Liperty! ONE EVER- 
MORE! 


Light of our firmament, guide of our 
Nation, 
Pride of her children, and honored 
afar, 
Let the wide beams of thy full con- 
stellation 
Scatter each cloud that would 
darken a star! 
Up with our banner bright, etc. 


Empire unsceptred! what foe shall 
assail thee, 
Bearing the standard of Liberty’s 
vant 
Think not the God of thy fathers 
shall fail thee, 
Striving with men for the birth- 
right of man! 
Up with our banner bright, etc. 


Yet if, by madness and treachery 
blighted, 
Dawns the dark hour when the 
sword thou must draw, 
Then with the arms of thy millions 
united, 
Smite the bold traitors to Freedom 
and Law! 
Up with our banner bright, etc. 


Lord of the Universe! shield us and 
guide us, 
Trusting Thee always, through 
shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide 
us? 
Keep us, oh keep us the MAny IN 
One! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from moun- 
tain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry,— 
Union anp Liberty! ONE EVER- 
MORE! 


FOR YOU, O DEMOCRACY 
Watt WHITMAN 


Come, I will make the continent 
indissoluble, 
I will make the most splendid race 
the sun ever shone upon, 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of com- 
rades. 


I will plant companionship thick as 
trees along all the rivers of 
America, and along the shores of 
the great lakes, and all over the 
prairies, 

I will make inseparable cities with 
their arms about each other’s 
necks, 

By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades. 


For you these from me, O Democracy, 
to serve you ma femme! 

For you, for you I am trilling these 
songs. 
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YOU ASK ME, WHY, THO’ 
ILL AT EASE 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, 
Within this region I subsist, 
Whose spirits falter in the mist, 

And languish for the purple seas. 


It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land, where girt with friends 

or foes 

A man may speak the thing he will; 


A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom slowly broadens 
down 
From precedent to precedent; 


Where faction seldom gathers head, 
But, by degrees to fullness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive 

thought 

Hath time and space to work and 

spread. 


Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 

And individual freedom mute, 


Tho’ power should make from land 
to land 
The name of Britain trebly great— 
Tho’ every channel of the State 
Should fill and choke with golden 


sand— 


Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 

The palms and temples of the South. 


WHEN I HAVE BORNE IN 
MEMORY WHAT HAS TAMED 


Wittiam WorpsworTH 


When I have borne in memory what 
has tamed 

Great Nations, how ennobling 
thoughts depart 

When men change swords for ledgers 
and desert 

The student’s bower for gold, some 
fears unnamed 

I had, my Country!—am I to be 
blamed? 

Now when I think of thee, and what 
thou art, 

Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee; we 
who find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of 
men; 

And I by my affection was beguiled. 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his 
mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child! 


“IT SIGH FOR THE LAND 
OF THE CY PRESS-AND “PINE@ 


SAMUEL Henry Dickson 


I sigh for the land of the cypress and 
pine, 

Where the jessamine blooms, and 
the gay woodbine; 

Where the moss droops low from 
the green oak tree,— 

Oh, that sun-bright land is the land 


for me! 


The snowy flower of the orange there 
Sheds its sweet fragrance through 
the air; 
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And the Indian rose delights to 
twine 
Its branches with the laughing vine. 


There the deer leaps light through 
the open glade, 

Or hides him far in the forest shade. 

When the woods resound in the dewy 
morn 

With the clang of the merry hunter’s 
horn. 


There the humming-bird, of rainbow 


plume, 

Hangs over the scarlet creeper’s 
bloom; 

While ’midst the leaves his varying 
dyes 


Sparkle like half-seen fairy eyes. 


There the echoes ring through the 
livelong day 

With the mock-bird’s changeful roun- 
delay; 

And at night, when the scene is calm 
and still, 

With the moan of the plaintive whip- 
poor-will. 


Oh! I sigh for the land of the cypress 
and pine, 

Of the laurel, the rose, and the gay 
woodbine, 

Where the long, gray moss decks the 
rugged oak tree,— 

That sun-bright land is the land for 
me. 


MY HEART’S IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 


RosBert Burns 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my 
heart is not here; 


My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chas- 
ing the deer; 

A-chasing the wild deer, and follow- 
ing the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever 
I go. 

Farewell to the Highlands, farewell 
to the North, 

The birth-place of valour, the country 
of worth; 

Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever 


I love. 


Farewell to the mountains, high- 
cover’d with snow; 

Farewell to the straths and green 
valleys below; 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hang- 
ing woods, 

Farewell to the torrents and loud- 
pouring floods. 

My heart’s in the Highlands, my 
heart is not here; 

My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chas- 
ing the deer; 

A-chasing the wild deer, and follow- 
ing the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever 
I go. 


THE WEST 
GerorceE P. Morris 


Ho! brothers—come hither and list 
to my story— 
Merry and brief will the narrative 
be: 
Here, like a monarch, I reign in my 
glory— 
Master am I, boys, of all that I 
see. 
Where once frown’d a forest a garden 
is smiling— 
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The meadow and moorland are 
marshes no more; 
And there curls the smoke of my 
cottage, beguiling 
The children who 
grapes at the door. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter 
and rest; 
The land of the heart is the land 
of the West. 
Oho, boys!—oho, boys!—oho! 


cluster like 


Talk not of the town, boys,—give 
me the broad prairie, 
Where man like the wind roams 
impulsive and free; 
Behold how its beautiful colors all 
vary, 
Like those of the clouds, or the 
deep-rolling sea. 
A life in the woods, boys, is ever a 
changing; 
With proud independence we sea- 
son our cheer, 
And those who the world are for 
happiness ranging, 
Won’t find it at all, if they don’t 
find it here. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, 
enter and rest; 
I'll show you the life, boys, we 
live in the West. 
Oho, boys!—oho, boys!—oho! 


Here, brothers, secure from all tur- 
moil and danger, 
We reap what we sow, for the soil 
is our Own; 
We spread hospitality’s board for 
the stranger, 
And care not a fig for the king 
on his throne; 
We never know want, for we live 
by our labor, 


And in it contentment and happi- 
ness find; 
We do what we can for a friend or 
a neighbor, 
And die, boys, in peace and good- 
will to mankind. 
Then enter, boys; cheerily, boys, 
enter and rest; 
You know how we live, boys, and 
die in the West! 
Oho, boys!—oho, boys!—oho! 


ELEGY: BABYLON AND 
JERUSALEM? 


Ricuarp Mou.Lton 


i 
By the rivers of Babylon, 

There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 
Upon the willows in the midst thereof 

We hanged up our harps. 


For there they that led us captive 
required of us songs, 

And they that wasted us required 
of us mirth: 
“Sing us one of the songs of 

LiOt re 
How shall we sing the Lorn’s song 
In a strange land? 


II 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning; 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy. 


Remember, O Lorp, against the 
children of Edom the day of 


Jerusalem; 
1From The Modern Readers’ Bible. 
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Who said, Rase it, rase it, even to 

the foundation thereof. 

O daughter of Babylon, that art 
to be destroyed, 

Happy shall he be, that rewardeth 
thee as thou hast served us; 

Happy shall he be, that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones against 
the rock. 


_/DEAR NATIVE REGIONS 
WILLiam WorpDsworTH 


Dear native regions, I foretell, 

From what I feel at this farewell, 

That, wheresoe’er my steps may 
tend, 

And whensoe’er my course shall end, 

If in that hour a single tie 

Survive of local sympathy, 

My soul will cast the backward view, 

The longing look alone on you. 


Thus, while the Sun sinks down to 
rest 

Far in the regions of the west, 

Though to the vale no parting beam 

Be given, not one memorial gleam, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 

On the dear hills where first he rose. 


IN THE STATES 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
With half a heart I wander here 


As from an age gone by, 
A brother—yet though young in 
years, 


An elder brother, I. 


You speak another tongue than mine, 
Though both were English born. 

I towards the night of: time decline, 
You mount into the morn. 


Youth shall grow great and strong 
and free. 
But age must still decay: 
To-morrow for the States,—for me, 
England and Yesterday. 


AMERICA 
SyDNEY DoBELL 


Men say, Columbia, we shall hear 
thy guns. 

But in what tongue shall be thy 
battle-cry? 

Not that our sires did love in years 
gone by, 

When all the Pilgrim Fathers were 
little sons 

In merrie homes of Englaunde? 
Back, and see , 

Thy satcheled ancestor! Behold, he 
runs 

To mine, and, clasped, they tread 
the equal lea 

To the same village-school, where 
side by side 

They spell “four Father.” Hard by, 
the twin-pride 

Of that gray hall whose ancient oriel 
gleams 

Through yon baronial pines, with 
looks of light 

Our sister-mothers sit beneath one 
tree. 

Meanwhile our Shakspere wanders 
past and dreams 


His Helena and Hermia. Shall we 
fight? 

Nor force nor fraud shall sunder us! 
O ye 

Who north or south, on east or west- 
ern land, 

Native to noble sounds, say truth 
for truth, 
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Freedom for freedom, love for love, 
and God 

For God; O ye who in eternal youth 

Speak with a living and creative flood 

This universal English, and do stand 

Its breathing book; live worthy of 
that grand, 

Heroic utterance—parted, yet a whole, 

Far, yet unsevered,—children brave 
and free 

Of the great Mother-tongue, and ye 
shall be 

Lords of an Empire wide as Shaks- 
pere’s soul, 

Sublime as Milton’s 
theme, 

And rich as Chaucer’s speech and 
fair as Spenser’s dream. 


immemorial 


INTERNATIONAL ODE 


OUR FATHERS’ LAND 
OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs 


God bless our Fathers’ Land! 

Keep her in heart and hand 
One with our own! 

From all her foes defend, 

Be her brave People’s Friend, 

On all her realms descend, 
Protect her Throne! 


Father, with loving care, 

Guard Thou her kingdom’s Heir, 
Guide all his ways: 

Thine arm his shelter be, 

From him by land and sea 

Bid storm and danger flee, 
‘Prolong his days! 


Lord, let War’s tempest cease, 
Fold the whole Earth in peace 
_ Under Thy wings! 

Make all Thy nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun, 


Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of kings! 


ON REFUSAL OF AID 
BETWEEN NATIONS 


DanTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Not that the earth is changing, O my 
God! 

Nor that the seasons totter in their 
walk,— 

Not that the virulent ill of act and 
talk 

Seethes ever as a winepress ever 
trod,— 

Not therefore are we certain that the 
rod 

Weighs in thine hand to smite thy 
world; though now 

Beneath thine hand so many nations 
bow, 

So many kings:—not therefore, O 
my God!— 

But because Man is parcelled out in 
men 

To-day; because, for any wrongful 
blow, 

No man not stricken asks, ‘I would 
be told 

Why thou dost thus”; but his heart 
whispers then, 

“He is he, I am I’—by this we 
know 

That the earth falls asunder, being 
old. 


LOVE THOU THY LAND 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Love thou thy land, with love far- 
brought 
From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought; 
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True love turn’d round on fixed 
poles, 
Love, that endures not sordid ends, 
For English natures, freemen, 
friends, . 
Thy brothers, and immortal souls. 


But pamper not a hasty time, 
Nor feed with crude imaginings 
The herd, wild hearts and feeble 

wings 

That every sophister can lime. 


Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait 
for day, 
Tho’ sitting girt with doubtful light. 


Make knowledge circle with the 
winds; 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 
Bear seed of men and growth of 
minds. 


Watch what main-currents draw the 
years: 
Cut Prejudice against the grain. 
But gentle words are always gain; 
Regard the weakness of thy peers. 


Nor toil for title, place, or touch 
Of pension, neither count on 
praise— 
It grows to guerdon after-days. 
Nor deal in watch-words overmuch; 


Not clinging to some ancient saw, 
Not master’d by some modern 
term, 
Not swift nor slow to change, but 
firm; 
And in its season bring the law, 


That from Discussion’s lip may fall 
With Life that, working strongly 
binds— 
Set in all lights by many minds, 
To close the interests of all. 


For Nature also, cold and warm, 
And moist and dry, devising long, 
Thro’ many agents making strong, 

Matures the individual form. 


Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 
We all are changed by still degrees, 

All but the basis of the soul. 


So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which 
flies, 
And work, a joint of state, that 
plies 
Its office, moved with sympathy. 


A saying hard to shape in act; 

For all the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 
Wherever Thought hath wedded 

Fact. 


Even now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom— 
The Spirit of the years to come 

Yearning to mix himself with Life. 


A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule, 

New Majesties of mighty States— 


The warders of the growing hour, 
But vague in vapor, hard to mark; 
And round them sea and air are 


dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 
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Of many changes, aptly join’d, 
Is bodied forth the second whole. 
Regard gradation, lest the soul 
Of Discord race the rising wind; 


A wind to puff your idol-fires, 
And heap their ashes on the head; 
To shame the boast so often made, 
That we are wiser than our sires. 


O, yet, if Nature’s evil star 
' Drive men in manhood, as in 
youth, 
To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war— 


If New and Old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true, till Time shall 

close 

That Principles are rain’d in blood; 


Not yet the wise of heart would cease 

To hold his hope thro’ shame and 
guilt, 

But with his hand against the hilt, 

Would pace the troubled land, like 


Peace; 


Not less, tho’ dogs of Faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and 


word. 
Certain, if knowledge bring the 
sword, 
That knowledge takes the sword 
away— 


Would love the gleams of good that 
broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes; 
And if some dreadful need should 
rise 
Would strike, and firmly, and one 
stroke. 


To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 
As we bear blossom of the dead; 
Earn well the thrifty months, nor 

wed 

Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 


OF OLD SAT FREEDOM ON 
THE HEIGH YS 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her 
feet; 
Above her shook the starry lights; 
She heard the torrents meet. 


There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gather’d in her prophet-mind, 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 


Then stepped she down thro’ town . 
and field 
To mingle with the human race, 
And part by part to men reveal’d 
The fulness of her face— 


Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down, 
Who, Godlike, grasps the triple 
forks, 


And, king-like, wears the crown. 


Her open eyes desire the truth. 
The wisdom of a thousand years 

Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears; 


That her fair form may stand and 
shine, 
Make bright our days and light 
our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes! 
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WHY I AM A LIBERAL 
RosBerT BROWNING 


“Why?” Because all I haply can 
and do, 

All that I am now, all I hope to be,— 

Whence comes it save from fortune 
setting free 

Body and soul the purpose to pursue, 

God traced for both? If fetters not a 
few, 

Of prejudice, convention, fall from me, 

These shall I bid men—each in his 
degree 

Also God-guided—bear, and gayly, 
too? 


But little do or can the best of us: 
That little is achieved through Liberty. 
Who, then, dares hold, emancipated 


thus, 

His fellow shall continue bound? 
Not I, 

Who live, love, labour freely, nor 
discuss 


A brother’s right to freedom. That 
is “Why.” 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
Wat WHITMAN 


I hear America singing, the varied 
carols I hear, 
Those of mechanics, each one singing 
his as it should be blithe and 
. strong, 
The carpenter singing his as_ he 
measures his plank or beam, 
The mason singing his as he makes 
ready for work, or leaves off 
work, 

The boatman singing what belongs 
to him in his boat, the deckhand 
singing on the steamboat.deck, 


The shoemaker singing as he sits on 
his bench, the hatter singing as 
he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the plough- 
boy’s on his way in the morning, 
or at noon intermission or at 
sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, 
or of the young wife at work, or 
of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or 
her and to none else, 

The day what belongs to the day— 
at night the party of young 
fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their 
strong melodious songs. 


THE VOICE OF TOIL 
Witiiam Morris 


I heard men saying, Leave hope and 
praying, 

All days shall be as all have been; 

To-day and to-morrow bring fear and 
sorrow, 

The never-ending toil between. 


When Earth was younger mid toil 
and hunger, 

In hope we strove, and our hands 
were strong; 

Then great men led us, with words 
they fed us, 

And bade us right the earthly wrong. 


Go read in story their deeds and 


glory, 

Their names amidst the nameless 
dead; 

Turn then from lying to us slow- 
dying 


In that good world to which they 
led; 
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Where fast and faster our iron master, 

The thing we made, for ever drives, 

Bids us grind treasure and fashion 
pleasure- 

For other hopes and other lives. 


Where home is a hovel and dull we 
grovel, 

Forgetting that the world is fair; 

Where no babe we cherish, lest its 
very soul perish; 

Where mirth is crime, and love a 
snare. 


Who now shall lead us, what god 
shall heed us 

As we lie in the hell our hands have 
won? 

For us are no rulers but fools and 
befoolers, 

The great are fallen, the wise men 
gone. 


I heard men saying, Leave tears and 
praying, 

The sharp knife heedeth not the 
sheep; 

Are we not stronger than the rich 
and the wronger, 

When day breaks over dreams and 
sleep? 


Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the 
world grows older! 

Help lies in nought but thee and 
me} 

Hope is before us, the long years 
that bore us 

Bore leaders more than men may be. 


Let dead hearts tarry and trade and 
marry, 

And trembling nurse their dreams of 
mirth, 


While we the living our lives are 


giving 
To bring the bright new world to 
birth. 


Come, shoulder to shoulder ere earth 
grows older! 

The Cause spreads over land and sea; 

Now the world shaketh, and fear 
awaketh, 

And joy at last for thee and me. 


A FRAGMENT 
ArtTuur Hucu CLoucH 


Our gaieties, our luxuries, 
Our pleasures and our glee, 
Mere insolence and wantonness, 
Alas! they feel to me. 


How shall I laugh and sing and dance? 
My very heart recoils, 

While here to give my mirth a chance 
A hungry brother toils. 


The joy that does not spring from joy 
Which I in others see, 

How can_I venture to employ, 
Or find it joy for me? 


SONGS OF LABOR 
JouHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Dedication 
I would the gift I offer here 
Might graces from thy favor take, 
And, seen through Friendship’s at- 
mosphere, 
On softened lines and coloring, wear 
The unaccustomed light of beauty, 
for thy sake. 


Few leaves of Fancy’s spring re- 
main: 
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But what I have I give to thee, 
The o’er-sunned bloom of sum- 
mer’s plain, 
And paler flowers, the latter rain 
Calls from the westering slope of 
life’s autumnal lea. 


Above the fallen groves of green, 
Where youth’s enchanted forest 
stood 
Dry root and mosséd trunk be- 
tween, 
A sober after-growth is seen, 
As springs the pine where falls the 
gay-leafed maple wood! 


Yet birdswill sing, and breezes play 

Their leaf-harps in the sombre 
tree; 

And through the bleak and wintry 
day 

It keeps its steady green alway,— 

So, even my after-thoughts may have 

a charm for thee. 


Art’s perfect forms no moral need, 
And beauty is its own excuse; 
But for the dull and flowerless weed 
Some healing virtue still must 
plead, 
And the rough ore must find its 
honors in its use. 


So haply these, my simple lays 
Of homely toil, may serve to show 
The orchard bloom and tasselled 
maize 
That skirt and gladdenduty’s ways, 
The unsung beauty hid life’s common 
things below. 


Haply from them the toiler, bent 
Above his forge or plough, may 
gain 


A manlier spirit of content, 
And feel that life is wisest spent 
Where the strong working hand 
makes strong ‘the working 
brain. 


The doom which to the guilty pair 
Without the walls of Eden came, 
Transforming sinless ease to care 
And rugged toil, no more shall 
bear 
The burden of old crime, or mark of 
primal shame. 


A blessing now, a curse no more; 
Since He, whose name we breathe 
with awe, 

The coarse mechanic vesture wore, 
A poor man toiling with the poor, 
In labor, as in prayer, fulfilling the 

same law. 


THE: SONG OF THE SHIR | 
Tuomas Hoop 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous 
pitch 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt.” 


“Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the 
roof! 
It’s Oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to 
save, 
If this is Christian work! 
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“Work—work—work, 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work—work—work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“Oh, Men, with Sisters dear! 
Oh, Men, with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


“But why do I talk of Death? 
That Phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear its terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep: 
Oh, God! that bread should be sodear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


“Work—work—work! 
My labour never flags; 
And what areits wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags. 
That shatter’d roof—this naked 
floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I 
thank 


For sometimes falling there! 


“Work—work—work! 

From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work, 

As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 


Till the heart is sick, and the brain 
benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


“Work—work—work, 
In the dull December light, 
And work-—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and 
bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and _ primrose 
sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal. 


“Oh! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 

No blesséd leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous 
pitch,— 
Would that its tone could reach the 
Rich!— 
She sang this ‘‘Song of the Shirt!” 
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THE CRY OF. THE CHILDREN 
ELIzABETH Barretr BROWNING 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O 
my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads 
against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the 
meadows: 
The young birds are chirping in the 
nest; 
The young fawns are playing with 
the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing to- 
ward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my 
brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime 
of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


Do you question the young children 
in their sorrow, 
Why their tears are falling so? 
The old man may weep for his to- 
morrow 
Which is lost in Long Ago; 
The old tree is leafless in the forest, 
The old year is ending in the frost, 
The old wound, if stricken, 1s the 
sorest, 
The old hope is hardest to be lost: 
But the young, young children, O 
my brothers, 
Do you ask them why they stand 
Weeping sore before the bosoms of 
their mothers, 
In our happy Fatherland? 


They look up with their pale and 
sunken faces, 


And their looks are sad to see, 
For the man’s hoary anguish draws 
and _ presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy; 
“Your old earth,” they say, “is very 
dreary, 
Our young feet,’ they say, “are 
very weak! 
Few paces have we taken, yet are 
weary— 
Our grave-rest is very far to 
seek: 
Ask the agéd why they weep, and not 
the children, 
For the outside earth is cold, 
And we young ones stand without, 
in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old: 


“True,” say the children, “it may 
happen 
That we die before our time: 
Little Alice died last year, her grave 
is shapen 
Like a snowball, in the rime. 
We looked into the pit prepared to 
take her: 
Was no room for any work in the 
close clay! 
From the sleep wherein she lieth 
none will wake her 
Crying, ‘Get up, little Alice! it is 
day.’ 
If you listen by that grave, in sun 
and shower, 
With your ear down, little Alice 
never cries; 
Could we see her face, be sure we 
should not know her, 
For a smile has time for growing 
in her eyes: 
And merry go her moments, lulled 
and stilled in 
The shroud by the kirk-chime. 
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5) 


It is good when it happens,’ 
children, 


“That we die before our time.’ 


say the 


’ 


Alas, alas, the children! they are 
seeking 
Death in life as best to have: 
They are binding up their hearts 
away from breaking, 
With a cerement from the grave. 
Go out, children, from the mine and 
from the city, 
Sing out, children, as the little 
thrushes do; 
Pluck your handfuls of the meadow- 
‘cowslips pretty, 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers 
let them through! 
But they answer, “‘Are your cow- 
slips of the meadows 
Like our weeds anear the mine? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of the 
coal-shadows, 


From your 
fine! 


pleasures fair and 


“For oh,” say the children, ‘we are 
weary, 
And we cannot run or leap; 
If we cared for any meadows, it were 
merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stoop- 
ing, 
We fall upon our faces, trying to 
203 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids 
-drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as 
pale as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden 
tiring, 
Through the 


ground; 


coal-dark, under- 


Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


“For, all day, the wheels are droning, 
turning; 
Their wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts turn, our heads, with 
pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places: 
Turns the sky in the high window, 
blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops 
adown the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along 
the ceiling: 
All are turning, all the day, and we 
with all. 
And all day the iron wheels are dron- 
ing: 
And sometimes we could pray, 
‘O ye wheels,’ (breaking out in a 
mad moaning) 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day!” 
Ay, be silent! Let them hear each 
other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth! 
Let them touch each other’s hands, 
in a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth! 
Let them feel that this cold metallic 
motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or 
reveals: 
Let them prove their living souls 
against the notion 
That they live in you, or under 
you, O wheels! 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go 
onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark; 
And the children’s souls, which God 
is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 
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Now tell the poor young children, 
O my brothers, 
To look up to Him and pray; 
So the blessed One who blesseth all 
the others, 
Will bless them another day. 
They answer, “Who is God that He 
should hear us 
While the rushing of the iron 
wheels is stirred? 
When we sob aloud, the human 
creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer 
not a word. 
And we hear not (for the wheels in 
their resounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door: 
Is it likely God, with angels singing 
round Him, 
Hears our weeping any more? 


“Two words, indeed, of praying we 
remember; 
And at midnight’s hour of harm, 
‘Our Father,’ looking upward in the 
chamber, 
We say softly for a charm. 
We know no other words, except 
‘Our Father,’ 
And we think that, in some pause 
of angels’ song 
God may pluck them with the silence 
sweet to gather, 
And hold both within His right 
hand which is strong. 
‘Our Father! If He heard us, He 
would surely 
(For they call Him good and mild) 
Answer, smiling down the steep 
world very purely, 
‘Come and rest with me, my child.’ 


But no!” say the children, weep- 
a P 
ing faster, 


“He is speechless as a stone: 
And they tell us, of His image is the 
master 
Who commands us to work on. 
Go to!” say the childrenn—Up in 
Heaven, 
Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds 
are all we find: 
Do not mock us; grief has made us 
unbelieving: 
We look up for God, but tears have 
made us blind.” 
Do you hear the children weeping 
and disproving, 
O my brothers, what ye preach? 
For God’s possible is taught by His 
world’s loving, 


And the children doubt of each. 


And well may the children weep 
before you! 
They are weary ere they run; 
They have never seen the sunshine, 
nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun: 
They know the grief of man, with- 
out its wisdom; 
They sink in man’s despair, with- 
out its calm; 
And slaves, without the liberty in 
Christdom, 
Are martyrs, by the pang without 
the palm: 
Are worn as if with age, yet unre- 
trievingly 
The harvest of its memories can- 
not reap,— 
Are orphans of the earthly love and 
heavenly. 
Let them weep! let them weep! 


They look up with their pale and 
sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
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For they mind you of their angels 
in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity. 
“How long,” they say, “how long, 
O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world. 
on a child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its 
palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne 
amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold- 
heaper, 
And your purple shows your path! 
But the child’s sob in the silence 
curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath. 


THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


A little black thing among the snow, 

Crying “weep! weep!’ in notes of 
woe! 

“Where are thy father and mother, 
say ??— 

“They are both gone up to the church 
to pray. 


“Because I was happy upon theheath, 

And smiled among the winter’s snow, 

They clothéd me in the clothes of 
death, 

And taught me to sing the notes of 
woe. 


“And because I am happy and dance 
_and sing, 

They think they have done me no 
injury, 

And are gone to praise God and his 
priest and king, 

Who make up a heaven of our 
misery.” 


A CHILD’S FUTURE 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


What will it please you, my darling, 
hereafter to be? 

Fame upon land will you look for, or 
glory by sea? 

Gallant your life will be always, and 
all of it free. 


Free as the wind when the heart of 
the twilight is stirred 

Eastward, and sounds from the 
springs of the sunrise are heard: 

Free—and we know not another as 
infinite word. 


Darkness or twilight or sunlight may 
compass us round, 

Hate may arise up against us, or 
hope may confound; 

Love may forsake us; yet may not 
the spirit be bound. 


Free in oppression of grief as in ardor 
of joy 

Still may the soul be, and each to 
her strength as a toy: 

Free in the glance of the man as the 
smile of the boy. 


Freedom alone is the salt and the 
spirit that gives 

Life, and without her is nothing that 
verily lives: 

Death cannot slay her: she laughs 
upon death and forgives. 


Brightest and hardiest of roses anear 
and afar 

Glitters the blithe little face of you, 
round as a star: 

Liberty bless you and keep you to 
be as you are. 
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England and liberty bless you and 
keep you to be 

Worthy the name of their child and 
the sight of their sea; 

Fear not at all; for a slave, if he fears 
not, is free. 


FOR A’ THAT AND A’ THAT 
Rospert Burns 


| Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hings his head, and a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-grey, and a’ that; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their 

wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
Por aathat,vand ‘a? that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. | 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, an’ stares, and a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that. 
For’ a’ that; anda’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that, 
The man o’ independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 

Fora’ that, and: 2’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 


The pith o’ sense, an’ pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 

That sense and worth, o’era’ theearth, 
May bear the gree and a’ that. 

For ‘a’ that, and a’! that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 


Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


LINES ON THE TOMBS IN 
WESTMINSTER 


Francis BEAUMONT 


Mortality, behold and fear! 

What a change of flesh is here! 

Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within this heap of stones; 

Here they lie had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their 
hands; 

Where from their pulpits sealed with 
dust 

They preach, “In greatness is no trust.” 

Here’s an acre sown indeed 

With the richest royal’st seed 

That the earth did e’er suck in, 

Since the first man died for sin; 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 

“Though gods they were, as men they 
died.” 

Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the ruined sides of kings. 

Here’s a world of pomp and state, 

Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


Tuomas GRAy 


The Curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day, 
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The lowing herd wind slowly o’er 
the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his 
weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness 
and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape 
on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness 
holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his 
droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the dis- 
tant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled 
tow’r 
The moping owl does to the moon 
complain 
Of such, as wand’ring near her secret 
bow’r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that 
yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a 
mould’ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing 
Morn, 
The swallow twitt’ring from the 
straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echo- 
ing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from 
their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening 
care: 


No children run to lisp their sire’s 
return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss 
to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle 
yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe 
has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their 
team afield! 
How bow’d the woods beneath 
their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful 
toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny 
obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile, 
The short and simple annals of the 
poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth 
eer gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to These 
the fault, 
If Mem’ry o’er their Tomb no 
Trophies raise, 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note 
of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleet- 
ing breath? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the 
silent dust, 
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Or Flatt’ry sooth the dull cold ear 
of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with 
celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might 
have sway’d, 

Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her 
ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did 
ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble 
rage, 
And froze the genial current of the 
soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of 
ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the des- 
ert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with 
dauntless breast 
The little Tyrant of his fields with- 
stood; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here 
may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to 
command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to de- 
spise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling 
land, 
And read their hist’ry in a nation’s 
eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscrib’d 
alone 
Their growing virtues, but their 
crimes confin’d; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter 
to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious 
truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenu- 
ous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and 
Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s 
flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, ‘ 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to 
stray; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of 
life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of 
their way. 


Yet even these bones from insult ta 
protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected 
nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless 
sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a 
sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by 
th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy sup- 
ply: 
And many a holy text around she 
strews, 


That teach the rustic moralist to 
die. 
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For who to dumb forgetfulness a 


prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er 
resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheer- 
ful day, 


Nor cast one longing lingering look 


behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul 
relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye 
requires; 
Even from the tomb the voice of 
nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th’ un- 
honoured dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale 
relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation 
led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire 
thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may 
say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep 
of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews 
away 
To meet the sun upon the upland 
lawn. 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding 
_ beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic 
roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would 
he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bab- 
bles by. 


\ 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as 
in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he 
would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one 
forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in 
hopeless love. 


“One morn I missed him on the 
customed hill, 
Along the heath and near his fa- 
vourite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the 
rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood 
was he; 


“The next with dirges due in sad 
array 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we 
saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst 
read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon 
aged thorn.” 
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Here rests his head upon the lap of 
earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame un- 
known. 
Fair science frowned not on his humble 
birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her 
own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul 


sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely 
send: 
He gave to misery all he had, a 
tear, 
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He gained from Heaven (twas all he 
wished) a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread 
abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope 
repose) 


The bosom of his Father and his God. 


IN PRISON 
WiiuiamM Morris 


Wearily, drearily, 

Half the day long, 

Flap the great banners 
High over the stone; 
Strangely and eerily 
Sounds the wind’s song, 
Bending the banner-poles. 


While, all alone, 

Watching the loophole’s spark, 
Lie I, with life all dark, 

Feet tether’d, hands fetter’d 
Fast to the stone, 

The grim wall, square letter’d 
With prison’d men’s groan. 


Still strain the banner-poles 
Through the wind’s song, 
Westward the banner rolls 
Over my wrong. 


CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY 
WARRIOR 
WILLIAM WorDsworTH 


Who is the happy Warrior? Who is 
he 


That every man in arms should wish 


to be? 
It is the generous Spirit, who, when 
brought 


Among the tasks of: real life, hath 
wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought: 

Whose high endeavors are an inward 
light 

That makes the path before him 
always bright: 

Who, with a natural instinct to 
discern 

What knowledge can perform, is 
diligent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not 
there, 

But makes his moral being his prime 
care; 

Who doomed to go in company with 
Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miser- 
able train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest 
dower; 

Controls them and subdues, trans- 
mutes, bereaves, 

Of their bad influence, and their good 
receives; 

By objects, which might force the 
soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more coms 
passionate; 

Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even 
more pure, 

As tempted more; more able to 


endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and 
distress; 

Thence, also more alive to tender- 
ness. 


*Tis he whose law is reason; who 
depends 
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Upon that law as on the best of 
friends; 

Whence, in a state where men are 
tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation 


rest, 

He labors good on good to fix, and 
owes 

To virtue every triumph that he 
knows; 


Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will 
stand 

On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own de- 
sire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to 
the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of 
aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor 
lie in wait 

For wealth, or honors or for worldly 
state; 

Whom they must follow; on whose 
head must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come 
aera: 

Whose powers shed round him in the 
common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven 
has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human 
kind, 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man 
inspired; ; 

And, through the heat of conflict 
keeps the law 


In calmness made, and sees what he 
foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the 
need: 


And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable 


train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest 
dower; 

Controls them and subdues, trans- 
.mutes, bereaves, 

Of their bad influence, and their 
good receives: 

Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted 
high 

Conspicuous object in a Nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity,— 

Who, with a toward or untoward 


lot, 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish 
or not, 

Plays, in the many games of life, 
that one 


Where what he most doth value 
must be won: 

Whom neither shape of danger can 
dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness 
betray; 

Who, not content that former worth 
stand fast, 

Looks forward, persevering to the 
last, 

From well to better, daily  self- 
surpast: 

Who, whether praise of him must 
walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give 
birth, 

Or he must fall to sleep without his 
fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, 
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Finds comfort in himself and in his 
cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gather- 
ing, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven’s 
applause: 

This is the happy Warrior; this is He 

Whom every Man in arms should 
wish to be. 


EACH AND ALL 
Ratew Waxtpo EMERSON 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red- 
cloaked clown, 
Of thee from the hill-top looking 


down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland 
farm, 

Far-heard, lows not thine ear to 
charm; 


The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon 
Alpine height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has 
lent. 

All are needed by each one, 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from 
heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at 
even; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not 
now, 

For I did not bring home the river 
and sky;— 

He sang to my ear,—they sang to my 
eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 


Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome 
things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun, and the sand, and the 
wild uproar. 

The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white 
choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to 
the cage;— 

The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, ‘‘I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of 
youth ”’— 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty 
wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the 
ground; 

Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird;— 

Beauty through my senses stole; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
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For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


THE TWO ANGELS 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


Two angels, one of Life and one of 
Death, 
Passed o’er our village as the morn- 
ing broke; 
The dawn was on their faces, and 
beneath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with 
plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and aspect were the 
same, 
Alike their features and their robes 
of white; 
But one was crowned with amaranth, 
as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes 
of light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial 
way; 
Then said J, with deep fear and 
doubt oppressed, 
“Beat not so loud, my heart, lest 
thou betray 
The place where thy beloved are 
at rest!” 


And he who wore the crown of 
asphodels, 


Descending, at my door began to 
knock, 
And my soul sank within me, as in 
wells 
The waters sink before an earth- 
quake’s shock. 


I recognized the nameless agony, 
The terror and the tremor and the 
pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted 
me, 
And now returned with threefold 
strength again. 


The door I opened to my heavenly 
guest, 
And listened, for I thought I heard 
God’s voice; 
And, knowing whatsoe’er He sent 
was best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to 
rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the 
house with light, 
“My errand is not Death, but 
Life,”’ he said; 
And ere I answered, passing out of 
sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 


”Twas at thy door, O friend! and not 


at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine 
wreath, 
Pausing, descended, and with. voice 
divine 


Whispered a word that had a 
sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden 
gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair 
and thin; 
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And softly, from that hushed and 
darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one 
went in, 


All is of God! If he but wave his 
hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls 
thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and 
land, 
Lo! He looks back from the de- 


parting cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are 
his; 
Without his leave they pass no 
threshold o’er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, 
believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the 
door? 


From IN MEMORIAM A. H. H. 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy 
face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove; 


Thine are these orbs of light and 


shade; 

Thou madest Life in man and 
_ brute; 

Thou madest Death; and lo, thy 
foot 


Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not 
why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 


And thou hast made him: thou art 
just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 


The highest, holiest manhood, 
thou. 

Our wills are ours, we know not 
how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them 
thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to 
be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than 
they. 


We have but faith: we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from 

thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to 
more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy 

light. 


Forgive what seem’d my sin in me, 

What seem’d my worth since I 
began; 

For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
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TI trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering 
cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail’ in 
truth, 3 
And.in thy wisdom make me’ wise. 


XVIII 
Tis well;’tis something; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid, 
And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 


Tis little; but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest 
And in the places of his youth. 


Come then, pure hands, and bear 
the head 
That sleeps or wears the mask of 
sleep, 
And come, whatever loves to weep 


And hear the ritual of the dead. 


Ah yet, even yet, if this might be, 
I, falling on his faithful heart, 
Would breathing thro’ his lips im- 

part 

The life that almost dies in me; 


That dies not, but endures with pain, 
And slowly forms the firmer mind, 
Treasuring the look it cannot find, 

The words that are not heard again. 


LIV 
Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile com- 

plete; 


That not a worm ts cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 


LV 


The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 


The likest God within the soul? 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life, 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and 
grope, 
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And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 


LVI 


“So careful of the type?” but no, 
From scarpéd cliff and quarried 
stone 
She cries, ““A thousand types are 
gone; 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 


“Thou makest thine appeal to me: 
I bring to life, I bring to death; 
The spirit does but mean the breath: 

I know no more.”’ And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so 
fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry 
skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless 
prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravine, shriek’d against his 

creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills? 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match’d with 

him. 


O life as futile, then, as frail! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 


What hope of answer, or redress? 


Behind the veil, behind the veil. 
LVII 


Peace; come away: the song of woe 
Is after all an earthly song. 
Peace; come away: we do him 

wrong 

To sing so wildly: let us go. 


Come; let us go: your cheeks are pale; 
But half my life I leave behind. 
Methinks my friend is_ richly 

shrined; 

But I shall pass, my work will fail. 


Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever look’d with human eyes. 


I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 
Eternal greetings to the dead; 
And “Ave, Ave, Ave,” said, 


‘Adieu, adieu,” for evermore. 


LVIII 


In those sad words I took farewell. 
Like echoes in sepulchral halls, 
As drop by drop the water falls 

In vaults and catacombs, they fell; 


And, falling, idly broke the peace 
Of hearts that beat from day to 
day, 
Half-conscious of their dying clay, 
And those cold crypts where they 
shall cease. 


The high Muse answer’d: “Where- 
fore grieve 
Thy brethren with a fruitless tear? 
Abide a little longer here, 
And thou shalt take a nobler leave.” 
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CXXX 
Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee where the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


What art thou then? I cannot guess; 
But tho’ [ seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less: 


My love involves the love before; 
My love is vaster passion now; 
Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature 

thou, 

I seem to love thee more and more. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice; 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. 


LXXXV 


This truth came borne with bier and 
pall, 
I felt it, when I sorrow’d most, 
’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all— 


O true in word, and tried in deed, 
Demanding, so to bring relief 
~ To this which is our common grief, 


What kind of life is that I lead; 


And whether trust in things above 
Be dimm/’d of sorrow, or sustain’d; 
And whether love for him have 

drain’d 


My capabilities of love; 


Your words have virtue such as draws 
A faithful answer from the breast. 
Thro’ light reproaches, half ex- 

. pressed, 
And loyal unto kindly laws. 


My blood an even tenor kept, 
Till on mine ear this message falls, 
That in Vienna’s fatal walls 

God’s finger touch’d him, and he 

slept. 


The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome 
there; 


And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 
And show’d him in the fountain 
fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 
Shall gather in the cycled times. 


But I remain’d, whose hopes were 
dim, 
Whose life, whose thoughts were 
little worth, 
To wander on a darken’d earth, 
Where all things round me breathed 
of him. 


O friendship, equal-poised control, 
O heart, with kindliest motion 
warm, 
O sacred essence, other form, 
O solemn ghost, O crowned soul! 


Yet none could better know than I, 
How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands 

By which we dare to live or die. 


Whatever way my days decline, 
I felt and feel, tho’ left alone, 
His being working in mine own, 

The footsteps of his life in mine; 


A life that all the Muses deck’d 
Witn gifts of grace, that might 
express 
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All-comprehensive tenderness, 
All-subtilizing intellect: 


And so my passion hath not swerved 
To works of weakness, but I find 
An image comforting the mind, 

And in my grief a strength reserved. 


Likewise the imaginative woe, 
That loved to handle spiritual 
strife, 
Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, 
But in the present broke the blow. 


My pulses therefore beat again 
For other friends that once I met; 
Nor can it suit me to forget 
The mighty hopes that make us men 


I woo your love: I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch; 
I, the divided half of such 

A friendship as had master’d Time; 


Which masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears. 
The all-assuming months and years 

Can take no part away from this; 


But Summer on the steaming floods, 
And Spring that swells the narrow 
brooks, 
And Autumn, with a noise of rooks, 
That gather in the waning woods, 


And every pulse of wind and wave 
Recalls, in change of light or gloom, 
My old affection of the tomb, 

And my prime passion in the grave 


My old affection of the tomb, 
A part of stillness, yearns to speak: 
“Arise, and get thee forth and seek 
A friendship for the years to come. 


“T watch thee from the quiet shore; 
Thy spirit up to mine can reach; 
But in dear words of human speech 

We two communicate no more.” 


And I, ‘‘Can clouds of nature stain 
The starry clearness of the free? 
How Vis it? Canst thou feel for 

me 

Some painless sympathy with pain?” 


And likely does the whisper fall: 
‘°’Tis hard for thee to fathom this; 
I triumph in conclusive bliss, 
And that serene result of all.” 


So hold I commerce with the dead; 
Or so methinks the dead would 
say; 
Or so shall grief with symbols play 
And pining life be fancy-fed. 


Now looking to some subtle end, 
That those things pass, and I shall 
prove 
A meeting somewhere, love with 
love, 
I crave your pardon, O my friend; 


If not so fresh, with love as true, 
I, clasping brother-hands, aver 
I could not, if I would, transfer 
The whole I felt for him to you. 


For which be they that hold apart 
The promise of the golden hours? 
First love, first friendship, equal 

powers, 

That marry with the virgin heart. 


Still mine, that cannot but deplore, 
That beats within a lonely place, 
That yet remembers his embrace, 

But at his footstep leaps no more, 
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My heart, tho’ widow’d, may not 
rest 
Quite in the love of what is 
gone, . 
But seeks to beat in time with one 
That warms another living breast. 


Ah, take the imperfect gift I bring, 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the later year, 

As not unlike to that of Spring. 


ALTER? WHEN THE HILLS DO! 
Emity Dickinson 


Alter? When the hills do. 
Falter? When the sun 
Question if his glory 
Be the perfect one. 


Surfeit? When the daffodil 
Doth of the dew: 

Even as herself, O friend! 
I will of you! ° 


AULD LANG SYNE 
RospertT Burns 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And auld lang syne! 


Chorus—For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'lltak acupo’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


And surely ye’ll be your pint-stowp! 
And surely I’ll be mine! 
And we'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 


1Copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine; 
But we’ve wander’d mony a weary 
fit, 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 


We twa hae paidl’d i’ the burn, 
From mornin’ sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid hae roar’d 

Sin’ auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 


And there’s a hand, my trusty fier! 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine! 
And we'll tak a night guid-willie 
waught, 
For auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 


From AS YOU LIKE IT 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be ‘rude. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the 
green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most 
loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the 

green holly: 
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Most friendship is feigning, most 
loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


FRIENDSHIP 
Rateu WaLpo EMERSON 


A ruddy drop of manly blood 

The surging sea outweighs, 

The world uncertain comes and goes; 

The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled,— 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness, 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again, 

O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 

Through thee the rose is red; 

All things through thee take nobler 
form, 

And look beyond the earth, 

The mill-round of our fate appears 

A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair. 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL 
James RusseLtt Lowey 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 


The stiff rails softened to swan’s- 
down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like krown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood; 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 

As did robins the babes in the 


wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, “Father, who makes it 
snow?” 


And I told of the good All-father 


Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o’er our first great 

sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so 
high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar that renewed our woe. 


And again to the child I whispered 
“The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I 
kissed her; 
And she, kissing back, could not 
know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 
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IPHIGENEIA AND 
AGAMEMNON 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Iphigeneia, when she heard her doom 


At Aulis, and when all beside the 


King 

Had gone away, took his right hand, 
and said, 

“O Father! I am young and very 
happy. 


I do not think the pious Calchas 
heard 
Distinctly what the goddess spake. 


Old-age 

Obscures the senses. If my nurse, 
who knew 

My voice so well, sometimes mis- 
understood 

While I was resting on her knee both 
arms 

And hitting it to make her mind my 
words, 

And looking in her face, and she in 
mine, 


Might he not also hear one word 
amiss, 

Spoken from so far off, even from 
Olympus?” 

The Father placed his cheek upon 
her head, 

And tears dropped down it, but the 
king of men 

Replied not. Then the maiden spake 
once more. 

“QO Father! Sayst thou nothing? 
Hear’st thou not? 

Me, whom thou ever hast, until this 
hour, 

Listened to fondly, and awakened 
me 

To hear my voice amid the voice of 
birds 


When it was inarticulate as theirs, 


And the down deadened it within the 
nest?” 

He moved her gently from him, silent 
still, 

And this, and this alone, brought 
tears from her, 


- Although she saw fate nearer: then 


with sighs, 

“T thought to have laid down my hair 
before 

Benignant Artemis, and not have 
dimmed 

Her polished altar with my virgin 
blood; 

I thought to have selected the white 
flowers 

To please the Nymphs, and to have 
asked of each 

By name, and with no sorrowful re- 
gret, . 

Whether, since both my parents willed 
the change, 

I might at Hymen’s feet bend my 
clipped brow; 

And (after those who mind us girls 


the most,) 

Adore our own Athena, that she 
would 

Regard me mildly with her azure 
eyes, 

But father! to see you no more, and 
see 

Your love, O father! go ere I am 
gone...” 


Gently he moved her off, and drew 
her back, 

Bending his lofty head far over 
hers, 

And the dark depths of nature heaved 
and burst. 

He turn’d away; not far, but silent 
still. 

She now first shuddered; for in him, 
so nigh, 
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So long a silence seemed the approach 
of death, 

And like it. Once again she raised her 
voice. 

“O father! if the ships are now de- 
tained, 

And all your vows move not the Gods 
above, 

When the knife strikes me there will 
be one prayer 

The less to them: and purer can there 
be 

Any, or more fervent than the daugh- 
ter’s prayer 

For her dear father’s safety and suc- 
cess?” 

A groan that shook him shook not his 
resolve. 

An aged man now entered, and with- 
out 

One word, stepped slowly on, and 
took the wrist 

Of the pale maiden. 
and saw 

The fillet of the priest and calm cold 
eyes. 

Then turned she where her parent 
stood, and cried 

“O father! grieve no more: the ships 
can Sail.” 


She looked up 


RIZPAH! 
17— 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind 
over land and sea— 

And Willy’s voice in the wind, ‘O 
mother, come out to me!” 

Why should he call me to-night, when 
he knows that I cannot go? 


1Rizpah: For suggestion of title see IJ Samuel 
@I:I-14. 


For the downs are as bright as day, 
and the full moon stares at the 
snow. 


We should be seen, my dear; they 
would spy us out of the town. 

The loud black nights for us, and the 
storm rushing over the down, 

When I cannot see my own hand, but 
am led by the creak of the 
chain, 

And grovel and grope for my son till I 
find myself drenched with the 
rain. 


Anything fallen again? nay—what 
was there left to fall? 

I have taken them home, I have num- 
ber’d the bones, I have hidden 
them all. 

What am I saying? and what are you ? 
do you come as a spy! 


Falls? what falls? who knows? As the 
tree falls so must it lie. 


Who let her in? how long has she 
been? you—what have you 
heard? 

Why did you sit so quiet? you never 
have spoken a word. 

O—to pray with me—yes—a lady— 
none of their spies— 

But the night has crept into my heart, 
and begun to darken my eyes. 


Ah—you, that have lived so soft, 
what should you know of the 
night, 

The blast and the burning shame and 
the bitter frost and the fright? 

I have done it, while you were asleep- 
you were only made for the day. 

I have gather’d my baby together— 
and now you may go your way. 
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Nay—for it’s kind of you, madam, to 
sit by an old dying wife. 

But say nothing hard of my boy, I 
have only an hour of life. 

I kiss’d my boy in the prison, before 
he went out to die. 

“They dared me to do it,” he said, 
and he never has told me a lie. 


I whipped him for robbing an orchard 
once when he was but a child— 

“The farmer dared me to do it,”’ he 
said; he was always so wild— 

And idle—and could n’t be idle—my 
Willy—he never could rest. 

The King should have made him a 
soldier, he would have been one 


of his best. 


But he lived with a lot of wild mates, 
and they never would let him be 
good; 

They swore that he dare not rob the 
mail, and he swore that he would; 

And he took no life, but he took one 
purse, and when all was done © 

He flung it among his fellows—‘T’ll 
none of it,”’ said my son. 


I came into court to the judge and the 
lawyers. I told them my tale, 

God’s own truth—but they kill’d him, 
they kill’d him for robbing the 
mail. 

They hang’d him in chains for a show 
—we had always borne a good 
name— 

To be hang’d for athief—and then put 
away—isn’t that enough shame? 


Dust to dust—low down—let us hide! 
but they set him so high 

That all the ships of the world could 
stare at him, passing by. 


God’ll pardon the hell-black raven 
and horrible fowls of the air, 

But not the black heart of the lawyer 
who kill’d him and hang’d him 
there. 


And the jailer forced me away. . I had 
bid him my last good-bye; 

They had fasten’d the door of his cell. 
“O mother!” I heard him cry. 

I could n’t get back tho’ I tried, he 
had something further to say, 

And now I never shall know it. The 
jailer forced me away. 


Then since I could n’t but hear that 
cry of my boy that was dead, 
They seized me and shut me up: they 
fasten’d me down on my bed. 

“Mother, O mother!’’—he call’d in 
the dark to me year after year— 

They beat me for that, they beat me— 
you know that I could n’t but 
hear; 

And then at the last they found I had 
grown so stupid and still 

They let me abroad again—but the 
creatures had worked their will. 


Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone 
of my bone was left— 

I stole them all from the lawyers— 
and you, will you call it a 
theft ?— 

My baby, the bones that had suck’d 
me, the bones that had laughed 
and had cried— 

Theirs? O, no! they are mine—not 
theirs—they had moved in my 
side. 


Do you think I was scared by the 
bones? I kiss’d ’em, I buried ’em 


all— 
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I can’t dig deep, I am old—in the 
night by the churchyard wall. 

My Willy ’ll rise up whole when the 
trumpet of judgment ’ll sound, 

But I charge you never to say that I 
laid him in holy ground. 


They would scratch him up—they 
would hang him again on the 
cursed tree. 

Sin? O, yes, we are sinners, I know— 
let all that be, 

And read me a Bible verse of the 
Lord’s good will toward men— 

“Full of compassion and mercy, the 
Lord”—let me hear it again; 

“Full of compassion and mercy— 
long-suffering.” Yes, O, yes! 


For the lawyer is born but to murder 


—the Saviour lives but to bless. 

He'll never put on the black cap ex- 
cept for the worst of the worst, 

And the first may be last—I have 
heard it in church—and the last 
may be first. 

Suffering—O, long-suffering—yes, as 
the Lord must know, 

Year after year in the mist and the 
wind and the shower and the 
snow. 


Heard, have you? what? they have 
told you he never repented his 
sin. 

How do they know it? are they his 
mother? are you of his kin? 

Heard! have you ever heard, when 
the storm on the downs began, 

The wind that'll wail like a child 
and the sea that’ll moan like a 
man? 


Election, Election, and Reprobation 
—it’s all very well. 


But I go to-night to my boy, and I 
shall not find him in hell. 

For I cared so much for my boy that 
the Lord has look’d into my care, 

And He means me I’m sure to be 
happy with Willy, I know not 
where. 


And if he be lost—but to save my 
soul, that is all your desire— 

Do you think that I care for my soul 
if my boy be gone to the fire? 

I have been with Godin the dark—go, 
go, you may leave me alone— 

You never have borne a child—you 
are just as hard as a stone. 


Madam, I beg your pardon! I think 
that you mean to be kind, 

But I cannot hear what you say for 
my Willy’s voice in the wind— 

The snow and the sky so bright—he 
used but to call in the dark, 

And he calls to me now from the 
church and not from the gibbet— 
for hark! 

Nay—you can hear it yourself—it is 
coming—shaking the walls— 
Willy—the moon’s in a cloud 
Good-night. I am going. He 

calls. 


ON THE RECEIPT OF MY 
MOTHER’S PICTURE 


WILit1am CowPER 


Oh that those lips had language! Life 
has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard 
thee last. 

Those lips are thine—thy own sweet 
smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood sol- 
aced me; 
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Voice only fails, else how distinct 
they say, 

“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy 
fears away!’ 

The meek intelligence of those dear 
eyes 


(Bless’d be the art that can immor- | 


talise, 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic 
claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still 
the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O welcome guest, though unexpected 
here! 

Who bidst me honor with an artless 
song, 

Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

I will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her 
own: 

And, while that face renews my filial 
grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my re- 
lef, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art 
she. 

My mother! when I learnt that 

thou wast dead 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 
I shed? 

Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing 
son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just 
begun? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though un- 
felt, a kiss: 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in 
bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile! It answers 
—Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial 
day, 


I saw the hearse that bore thee slow 
away, 

And turning from my nursery win- 
dow, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last 
adieu! 

But was it such?—It was.—Where 
thou art gone 

Adieus and farewells are a sound un- 
known. 

May I but meet thee on that peace- 
ful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips 
no more! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at 
my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick re- 


turn. 

What ardently I wished I long be- 
lieved, 

And, disappointed still, was still de- 
ceived. 


By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and 
went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow 
spent, F 

I learned at last submission to my 
lot; 

But, though I less deplored thee, 
ne’er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is 

heard no more, 

Children not thine have trod my 
nursery floor; 

And where the gardener Robin, day 
by day, 

Drew me to school along the public 
way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and 
wrapped 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet 
capped, 
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’Tis now become a history little 
known, 

That once we called the pastoral 
house our own. 

Short-lived possession! but the record 
fair 

That memory keeps, of all thy kind- 
ness there, 

Still outlives many a storm that has 
effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply 
traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber 
made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and 
warmly laid; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my 
home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheek be- 
stowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone 
and glowed; 

All this, and more endearing still than 
all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew 


no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts 
and brakes 

That humor interposed too often 
makes; 


All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to 
pay 

Such honors to thee as my numbers 
may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little 
noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, 

restore the hours, 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tis- 
sued flowers, 


The violet, the pink, and jassamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a 
pin 

(And thou wast happier than myself 
the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my 
head and smile), 

Could those few pleasant days again 
appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I 
wish them here? 

I would not trust my heart—the dear 
delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I 
might.— 

But no—what here we call our life is 
such, 

So little to be loved, and thou 
so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to con- 
strain 

Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Al- 

bion’s coast 

(The storms all weathered and the 
ocean crossed) 

Shoots into port at. some well-ha- 
vened isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter 
seasons smile, 

There sits quiescent on the floods 
that show 

Her beauteous form reflected clear 
below, 

While airs impregnated with incense 
play 

Around her, fanning light her stream- 
ers gay; 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast 
reached the shore, 

“Where tempests never beat nor bil- 
lows roar.” 

And thy loved consort on the danger- 
ous tide 
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Of life long since has anchored by thy 
side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that 
rest, 

Always from port withheld, always 
distressed— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tem- 
pest tost, 

Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and 
compass lost, 

And day by day some current’s 
thwarting force 

Sets me more distant from a pros- 
perous course. 

Yet, oh, the thought that thou art 
safe, and he! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may 
to me. 

My boast isnot, that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned and rulers of 


the earth; 

But higher far my proud pretensions 
rise— 

The son of parents passed into the 
skies! 

And now, farewell—Time unrevoked 
has run 

His wonted course, yet what I wished 
is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought 
in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood 
o’er again; 


To have renewed the joys that once 
were mine, 

Without the sin of violating thine: 

And, while the wings of Fancy still 
are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of 
thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his 
theft— 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe 
me left. 


TO MY GRANDMOTHER 
Suggested by a Picture by Mr. Romney 
FREDERICK LocKER-LAMPSON 


This Relative of mine, 

Was she seventy-and-nine 
When she died? 

By the canvas may be seen 

How she look’d at seventeen, 


As a bride. 


Beneath a summer tree 

Her maiden reverie 
Has a charm; 

Her ringlets are in taste; 

What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm! 


With her bridal-wreath, bouquet, 

Lace farthingale, and gay 
Falbala,— 

If Romney’s touch be true, 

What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa! 


Her lips are sweet as love; 
They are parting! Do they move? 
Are they dumb? 
Her eyes are blue, and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 
To say, “Come!” 


What funny fancy slips 

From atween these cherry lips? 
Whisper me, 

Fair Sorceress in paint, 

What canon says I mayn’t 
Marry thee? 


That good-for-nothing Time 

Has a confidence sublime! 
When I first 

Saw this Lady, in my youth, 
1Falbala: a flounce. 
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Her winters had, forsooth, 
Done their worst. 


Her locks, as white as snow, 
Once shamed the swarthy crow; 
By-and-by 
That fowl’s avenging sprite 
Set his cruel foot for spite 
Near her eye. 


Her rounded form was lean, 

And her silk was bombazine; 
Well I wot 

With her needles would she sit, 

And for hours would she knit,— 
Would she not? 


Ah perishable clay! 

Her charms had dropt away 
One by one; 

But if she heaved a sigh 

With a burthen, it was, “Thy 
Will be done.” 


In travail, as in tears, 

With the fardel of her years 
Overprest, 

In mercy she was borne 

Where the weary and the worn 
Are at rest. 


Oh, if you now are there, 

And sweet as once you were, 
Grandmamma, 

This nether world agrees 

You'll all the better please 
Grandpapa. 


DOROTHY Q 
A Family Portrait 
OutverR WeNpDELL Ho.LmeEs 


Grandmother’s mother: her age, I 
guess, 


Thirteen summers, or something less; 

Girlish bust, but womanly air; 

Smooth, square forehead with up- 
rolled hair; 

Lips that lover has never kissed; 

Taper fingers and slender wrist; 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade; 

So they painted the little maid. 


On her hand a parrot green 

Sits unmoving and broods serene. 

Hold up the canvas full in view,— 

Look! there’s a rent the light shines 
through, 

Dark with a century’s fringe of dust,— 

That was a Red-Coat’s rapier-thrust! 

Such is the tale the lady old, 

Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, told. 


Who the painter was none may tell,— 

One whose best was not over well; 

Hard and dry, it must be confessed, 

Flat as a rose that has long been 
pressed; 

Yet in her cheek the hues are bright, 

Dainty colors of red and white, 

And in her slender shape are seen 

Hint and promise of stately mien. 


Look not on her with eyes of scorn,— 
Dorothy Q. was a lady born! 
Ay! since the galloping Normans 


came, 

England’s annals have known her 
name; 

And still to the three-hilled rebel 
town 


Dear is that ancient name’s renown, 

For many a civic wreath they won, 

The youthful sire and the gray- 
haired son. 


O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q.! 
Strange is the gift that I owe to you; 
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Such a gift as never a king 

Save to daughter orson might bring,— 

All my tenure of heart and hand, 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister and child and wife 

And joy and sorrow and death and 
life! 


What if a hundred years ago 

Those close-shut lips had answered 
No, 

When forth the tremulous question 
came 

That cost the maiden her Norman 
name, 

And under the folds that look so still 

The bodice swelled with the bosom’s 
thrill? 

Should I be I, or would it be 

One tenth another, to nine tenths 
me? 


Soft is the breath of a maiden’s YEs: 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less; 

But never a cable that holds so fast 

Through all the battles of wave and 
blast, 

And never an echo of speech or song 

That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that 
whispered then 

You may hear to-day in a hundred 
men. 


O lady and.lover, how faint and far 
Your images hover,—and here we are, 
Solid and stirring in flesh and bone,— 
Edward’s and Dorothy’s—all their 
own,— 
A goodly record for Time to show 
Of a syllable spoken so long ago!— 
Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive 
For the tender whisper that bade me 
live? 


It shall be a blessing, my little maid! 

I will heal the stab of the Red-Coat’s 
blade, 

And freshen the gold of the tarnished 
frame, 

And gild with a rhyme your house- 
hold name; 


So you shall smile on us brave and 
bright 


, As first you greeted the morning’s 


light, 
Andliveuntroubled by woes and fears 
Through a second youth of a hundred 
years. 


TO AUNTIE 
Rogsert Louts STEVENSON 


Chief of our aunts—not only I, 
But all your dozen of nurslings cry— 
What did the other children do? 
And what were childhood, wanting you? 


MY AUNT 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt! 
Long years have o’er her flown; 
Yet still she strains the aching clasp 

That binds her virgin zone; 
I know it hurts her,—though she 
looks 
As cheerful as she can; 
Her waist is ampler than her life, 
For life is but a span. 


My aunt! my poor deluded aunt! 
Her hair is almost gray; 

Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way? 

How can she lay her glasses down, 
And say she reads as well, 

When through a double convex lens 
She just makes out to spell? 
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Her father—grandpapa! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles— 

Vowed she should make the finest 

girl 

Within a hundred miles; 

He sent her to a stylish school; 
*Twas in her thirteenth June; 

And with her, as the rules required, 
“Two towels and a spoon.” 


They braced my aunt against a board, 
To make her straight and tall; 
They laced her up, they starved her 
down, 
To make her light and small; 
They pinched her feet, they singed 
her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins;— 
Oh, never mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins. 


So, when my precious aunt was done, 
My grandsire brought her back 
(By daylight, lest some rabid youth 

Might follow on the track); 
“Ah!” said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 
“What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man!” 


Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 
Nor bandit cavalcade, 
Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all-accomplished maid. 
For her how happy had it been! 
And Heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad, ungathered rose 
On my ancestral tree. 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 


Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are creeping. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The chareoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 

His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were min- 


gled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,”—the brown eyes lower 


fell,— 


“Because, you see, I love you!”’ 
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Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 


If IS A BEAUTEOUS EVE- 
NING, CALM AND FREE 


Wittiam WorpswortH 


The last six lines are addressed to Words- 
worth’s sister Dorothy. 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad 


sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquil- 
lity; 
The gentleness of heaven broods o’er 
the Sea: 


Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion 
make 

A sound like thunder —everlast- 
ingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest 
with me here, 

If thou appear untouched by solemn 
thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less di- 
vine: 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all 
the year; 

And worship’st at the Temple’s inner 
shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it 
not. 


THE SPARROW’S NEST 
WiLiiam WorpswortH 


Behold, within the leafy shade, 
Those bright blue eggs together laid! 
On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight. 
I started—seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed,— 
The Sparrow’s dwelling, which, hard 
by, 

My Father’s house, in wet or dry, 
My sister Emmeline and | 

Together visited. 
She looked at it, and seemed to fear it; 
Dreading, tho’ wishing to be near it: 


Such heart was in her, being then 

A little Prattler among men. 

The Blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a boy: 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR 
To the Children of Cambridge 


WHO PRESENTED TO ME, ON MY SEVENTY- 
SECOND BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1879, THIS 
CHAIR MADE FROM THE WOOD OF THE VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH S$ CHESTNUT TREE. 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


Am I a king, that I should call my 
own 
This splendid ebon throne? 
Or by what reason, or what right di- 
vine, 
Can I proclaim it mine? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong; 
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Only because the spreading chestnut 
tree 
Of old was sung by me. 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer-time 
The affluent foliage of its branches 
made 
A cavern of cool shade. 


There, by the blacksmith’s forge, be- 
side the street, 
Its blossoms white and sweet 
Enticed the bees, until it seemed 
alive, 
And murmured like a hive. 


And when the winds of autumn, with 
a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 
The shining chestnuts, bursting from 
the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 


And now some fragments of its 
branches bare 
Shaped as a stately chair, 
Have by my hearthstone found a 
home at last, 
And whisper of the past. 


The Danish king could not in all his 
pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 
But, seated in this chair, I can in 
rhyme 
Roll back the tide of Time. 


I see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 
And hear the children’s voices shout 
and call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 


I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 
And the shrill hammers on the anvil 
beat 
The iron white with heat! 


And thus, dear children, have ye 
madeé for me 
This day a jubilee, 
And to my more than threescore 
years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 


The heart hath its own memory, 
like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, into which 
is wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 


Only your love and your remem- 
brance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 
And make these branches, leafless 
now so long, 
Blossom again in song. 


OLD IRONSIDES! 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar;— 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ 
blood, 


10ld Ironsides. This was the popular name by 
which the frigate ‘Constitution’ was known. The 
poem was first printed in the Bosion Daily Advertiser 
at the time when it was proposed to break up the old 
ship as unfit for service. 
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Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o’er the 
flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee;— 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


SOLDIER, REST! 
Str WALTER ScOTT 


Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not 
breaking! 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strew- 

ing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not break- 

ing, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armour’s' clang, or war-steed 
champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan or squadron tramp- 
ing. 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
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At the daybreak from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and 
champing, 
Shouting clans orsquadrons stamping. 


Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 
While our slumbrous spells assail 
ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 
Bugles here shall sound reveillé. 
Sleep! the deer is in his den; 
Sleep! thy hounds are by thee ly- 
ing: 

Sleep! nor dream in yonder glen 
How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 

Think not of the rising sun, 
For at dawning to assail ye 
Here no bugles sound reveillé. 


Wind TO THE CHIEF WHO 
IN TRIUMPH ADVANCES! 


Str WALTER ScotT 


| Hail to the Chief who in triumph ad- 
vances! 
Honored and blessed be the ever- 
green Pine! 
Long may the tree, in his banner that 
glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of 
our line! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to bourgeon and broadly to 
grow, 
While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back again. 
“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! 


ieroe!”” | 
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Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by 
the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to 
fade; 
When the whirlwind has stripped 
every leaf on the mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult 
in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it 
blow; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then 
Echo his praise again, 
“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! 


ieroe!”’ 


Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in 
Glen Fruin, 
And Bannochar’s groans to our 
slogan replied: 
Glen-Luss and Ross-dhu, they are 
smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch Lomond lie 
dead on her side. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and 
with woe; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear again, 
“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! 


ieroe!”’ 


Row, vassals, row, for the pride of 
the Highlands! 
Stretch to your oars for the ever- 
green Pine! 
O that the rosebud that graces yon 
islands 
Were wreathed in a garland around 
him to twine 
Oh that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem 


Honored and blessed in their shadow 
might grow! 
Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen 
*‘Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! 


ieroe!’” 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 
A Naval Ode 
THomMas CAMPBELL 


Ye mariners of England! 

That guard our native seas; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand 
years, 

The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe! 

And sweep through the deep 

While the stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave!— 

For the deck it was their field of 
fame, 

And Ocean was their grave: 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long 

And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain 
waves, 

Her home is on the deep, 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below,— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
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When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


HOME THEY BROUGHT 
HER WARRIOR DEAD 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


Home they brought her warrior dead; 
She nor swoon’d nor utter’d cry. 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.” 


Then they-praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stepped, 
Took the face-cloth from the face; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 
Like summer tempest came her tears 
“Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 


ODE 
WILLIAM COLLINS 


I 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 


When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


2 
By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their 
clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


ODE 
Henry Timrop 


Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column 

craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Meanwhile behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied 
tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 
And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! But your shades will 
smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to- 
day, 
Than when some cannon-molded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 


Stoop, angels, hither from the sky! 
There is no holier spot of ground 

Than where defeated valour lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned! 
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TO THE LORD GENERAL 
CROMWELL, MAY, 1652 


On the Proposals of Certain Ministers 
at the Committee for Propagation of 
the Gospel 

Joun Mitton 


Cromwell, our chief of men, who 
through a cloud 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless forti- 
tude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way 
hast ploughed, 

And on the neck of crown’d For- 
tune proud 

Hast reared God’s trophies, and his 
work pursued, 

While Darwen stream with blood of 
Scots imbrued, 

And Dunbar field, 
praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureate wreath: yet 
much remains 

To conquer still; Peace hath her vic- 
tories 

No less renowned than War: new 
foes arise, 

Threatening to bind our souls with 
secular chains. 

Help us to save free conscience from 
the paw. 

Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is 
their maw. 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


ALFRED TENNYSON 
I 
Bury the Great Duke 


With an empire’s lamentation; 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a 
mighty nation; 


resounds thy 


Mourning when their leaders fall, 
Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


II 


Where shall we lay the man whom we 
deplore? 

Here, in 8treaming London’s central 
roar. 

Let the sound of those he wrought 
for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 


Ill 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it 
grow, 


‘And let the mournful martial music 


blow; 
The last great Englishman is low. 


IV 

Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Remembering all his greatness in the 
past, 

No more in soldier fashion will he 
greet 

With lifted hand the gazer in the 
street. 

O friends, our chief state-oracle is 
mute! 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring 

blood, 

statesman-warrior, 

resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influ- 
ence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war. 


The 


moderate, 
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Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all 
men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fallen at length that tower of 
strength 

Which stood four-square to all the 
winds that blew! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor will 
be seen no more. 


V 


All is over and done 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest for ever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll’d, 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds. 

Bright let it be with its blazon’d 
deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d, 

And a deeper knell in the heart be 
knoll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing an- 
them roll’d 

Thro’ the dome of the golden cross; 

And the volleying cannon thunder 
his loss; 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 


His captain’s-ear has heard them 
boom 

Bellowing victory, bellowing doom. 

When he with those deep voices 
wrought, 

Guarding realms and kings from 
shame, 

With those deep voices our dead cap- 
tain taught 

The tyrant, and asserts his claim 

In that dread sound to the great name 

Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper’d frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoing avenues of song! 


VI 

“Who is he that cometh, like an hon- 
or’d guest, 

With banner and with music, with sol- 
dier and with priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking 
on my rest?”’— 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou 
famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world be- 
gan. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

His foes were thine; he kept us free; 

O, give him welcome, this is he 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun; 
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This is he that far away 

Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clash’d with his fiery few and won; 
And underneath another sun, 
Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his labor’d rampart lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 
Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms, 
Back to France with countless blows, 
Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 
Follow’d up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamor of men, 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes, 
Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadow- 


ing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of 
kings; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron 
crown 


On that loud Sabbath 
spoiler down; 

A day of onsets of despair! 

Dash’d on every rocky square, 

Their surging charges foam’d them- 
selves away; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant 
ray, 

And down we swept and charged and 
overthrew. 

So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world-earthquake, Waterloo! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 


shook the 


And pure as he from taint of craven 
guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at 
atl ore 

Be glad, because his bones are laid 
by thine! 

And thro’ the centuries let a people’s 
voice 

In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human 
fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honor, honor,. honor, honor to 
him, 

Eternal honor to his name. 


VII 

A people’s voice! we are a people 
yet. 

Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams 
forget, 

Confused by brainless mobs and law- 
less Powers; 

Thank Him who isled us here, and 
roughly set 

His Briton in blown seas and storm- 
ing showers, 

We have a voice, with which to pay 
the debt 

Of boundless love and reverence and 
regret 

To those great men who fought, and 
kept it ours. 

And keep it ours, O God, from brute 
control; 

O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, 
the soul 
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Of Europe, keep our noble England 
whole, 

And save the one true seed of free- 
dom sown 

Betwixt a people and their ancient 
throne, 

That sober freedom out of which 
there springs 

Our loyal passion for our temperate 
kings; 

For, saving that, ye help to save man- 
kind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into 
dust, 

And drill the raw world for the march 
of mind, 

Till crowds at length be sane and 
crowns be just, 

But wink no more in slothful over- 
trust. 

Remember him who led your hosts; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the sea- 
ward wall; 

His voice is silent in your council 
hall 

Forever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man 
who spoke; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the 
hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for 
power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour 
flow 

Thro’ either babbling world of high 
and low; 

Whose life was work, whose language 
rife 

With rugged maxims hewn from life; 

Who never spoke against a foe; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one 
rebuke 


All great self-seekers trampling on 
the right: 

Truth-teller was our England’s Al- 
fred named; 

Truth-lover was our English Duke; 


_ Whatever record leap to light 


He never shall be shamed. 


Vill 


Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open 
hands 

Lavish Honor shower’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her 
horn. 

Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state, 

Not once or twice in our rough is- 
land-story, 

The path of duty was the way to 
glory. 

He, that ever following her com- 
mands 

On with toil of heart and knees and 
hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light 
has won 

His path upward, and prevail’d 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty 


scaled 

Are close upon the shining table- 
lands 

To which our God Himself is moon 
and sun. 


Such was he: his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind en- 
dure 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the states- 
man pure; 
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Till in all lands and thro’ all human 
story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 

And let the land whose hearths he 
saved from shame 

For many and many an age proclaim 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities 
flame, 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to 
him, 

Eternal honor to his name. 


IX 


Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet unmoulded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not 
see. 

Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung. 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one upon whose hand and heart 
and brain 

Once the weight and fate of Europe 
hung. 

Ours the pain, be his the gain! 

More than is of man’s degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great. solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere; 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And brawling memories all too free 

For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane: 

We revere, and while we hear 

The tides of Music’s golden sea 

Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are 
we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so 
true 


There must be other nobler work to 
do 

Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the 
hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will, 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myr- 
iads roll 

Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul? 

On God and Godlike men we build 

_ our trust. 

Hush, the Dead March wails in the 
people’s ears; 

The dark crowd moves, and there are 
sobs and tears; 

The black earth yawns; the mortal 
disappears; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

He is gone who seem’d so great.— 

Gone, but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave 
him. 

Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him, 

God accept him, Christ receive him! 


WHEN LILACS LAST IN«THE 
DOORYARD BLOOM’D 


Watt WHITMAN 


I 
When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloom’d, 
And the great star early droop’d in 
the western sky in the night, 
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I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with 
ever-returning spring. 


Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to 
me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and droop- 
ing star in the west, 


And thought of him I love. 


2 


O powerful western fallen star! 

O shades of night—O moody, tear- 
ful night! 

O great star disappear'd—O the 
black murk that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me power- 
less—O helpless soul of me! 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will 
not free my soul. 


3 

In the dooryard fronting an old farm- 
house near the white-wash’d 
palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing 
with heart-shaped leaves of rich 
green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising 
delicate, with the perfume strong 
I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from 
this bush in the dooryard, 
With delicate-color’d blossoms and 

heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break. 


4 
In the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a 


song. 


Solitary the thrush, 

The hermit withdrawn to himself, 
avoiding the settlements, 

Sings by himself a song. 


Song of the bleeding throat, 

Death’s outlet song of life (for well 
dear brother I know, 

If thou wast not granted to sing thou 
would’st surely die). 


5 

Over the breast of the spring, the 
land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, 
where lately the violets peep’d 
from the ground, spotting the 
gray débris, 

Amid the grass inthe fields each side of 
the lanes, passing the endless grass, 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, 
every grain from its shroud in 
the dark-brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white 
and pink in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall 
rest in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 


6 


Coffin that passes through lanes and 
streets, 

Through day and night with the great 
cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags 
with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States them- 
selves as of crape-veil’d women 
standing, 

With processions long and winding 
and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with 
the silent sea of faces and the un- 
bared heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving 
cofhn, and the sombre faces, 
With dirges through the night, with 
the thousand voices rising strong 

and solemn, 
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With all the mournful voices of the 
dirges pour’d around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shud- 
dering organs—where amid these 
you journey, 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpet- 
ual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 


7 

(Nor for you, for one alone, 

Blossoms and branches green to cof- 
fins all I bring, 

For fresh as the morning, thus would 
I chant a song for you O sane and 
sacred death. 

All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses 
and early lilies, 

But mostly and now the lilac that 
blooms the first, 

Copious I break, I break the sprigs 
from the bushes, 

With loaded arms I come, pouring 
for you, 

For you and the coffins all of you O 
death.) 


8 


O western orb sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have 
meant as a month since I walk’d, 

As I walk’d in silence the transparent 
shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell 
as you bent to me night after 
night, 

As you droop’d from the sky low 
down as if to my side, (while the 
other stars all look’d on,) 

As we wander’d together the solemn 
night, (for something I know not 
what kept me from sleep,) 


As the night advanced, and I saw on 
the rim of the west how full you 
were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the 
breeze in the cool transparent 
night, 

As I watch’d where you pass’d and 
wasvlost in the netherward black 
of the night, 

As my soul in its trouble dissatished 
sank, as where you sad orb, 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and 
was gone. 


2 

Sing on there in the swamp, 

O singer bashful and tender, I hear 
your notes, I hear your call, 

I hear, I come presently, I under- 
stand you, 

But a moment I linger, for the lus- 
trous star has detain’d me, 

The star my departing comrade holds 
and detains me. 


10 
O how shall I warble myself for the 
dead one there I loved? 
And how shall I deck my song for the 
large sweet soul that has gone? 
And what shall my perfume be for 
the grave of him I love? 


Sea-winds blown from east and west, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and 
blown from the Western sea, 
till there on the prairies meeting, 

These and with these and the breath 
of my chant, 

I'll perfume the grave of him I love. 


Il 


O what shall I hang on the chamber 
walls? 
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And what shall the pictures be that 
I hang on the walls, 

To adorn the burial-house of him I 
love? 


Pictures of growing spring and farms 
and homes, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sun- 
down, and the gray smoke lucid 
and _ bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the 
gorgeous, indolent, sinking sun, 
burning, expanding the air, 

With the fresh sweet herbage under 
foot, and the pale green leaves 
of the trees prolific, 

In the distance the flowing glaze, the 
breast of the river, with a wind- 
dapple here and there, 

With ranging hills on the banks, with 

many a line against the sky, and 
shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings 
so dense, and stacks of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life and the work- 
shops, and the workmen home- 
ward returning. 


12 

Lo, body and soul—this land, 

My own Manhattan with spires, and 
the sparkling and hurrying tides, 
and the ships, 

The varied and ample land, the 
South and the North in the 
light, Ohio’s shores and flashing 
Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies 
cover’d with grass and corn. 


Lo, the most excellent sun so calm 
and haughty, 

The violet and purple morn with 
just-felt breezes, 


The gentle soft-born measureless 
light, 

The miracle spreading bathing all, 
the fulfill’d noon, 

The coming eve delicious, the wel- 
come night and the stars, 

Over my cities shining all, enveloping 
man and land. 


13 
Sing on, sing on you gray-brown 
bird, 
Sing from the swamps, the recesses, 
pour your chant from the bushes, 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the 
cedars and pines. 


Sing on dearest brother, warble your 
reedy song, 

Loud human song, with voice of utter- 
most woe. 


O liquid and free and tender 

O wild and loose to my soul—O 
wondrous singer! 

You only I hear—yet the star holds 
me, (but will soon depart,) 

Yet the lilac with mastering odor 
holds me. 


14 

Now while I sat in the day and look’d 
forth, 

In the close of the day with its light 
and the fields of spring, and the 
farmers preparing their crops, 

In the large unconscious scenery of 
my land with its lakes and 
forests, 

In the heavenly aerial beauty (after 
the perturb’d winds and the 
storms), 

Under the arching heavens of the 
afternoon swift passing, and the 
voices of children and women, 
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The many-moving sea-tides, and I 
saw the ships how they sail’d, 

And the summer approaching with 
richness, and the fields all busy 
with labor, 

And the infinite separate houses, how 
they all went on, each with its 
meals and minutia of daily usages, 

And the streets how their throbbings 
throbb’d, and the cities pent— 
lo, then and there, 

Falling upon them all and among 
them all, enveloping me with 
the rest, 

Appear’d the cloud, 
long black trail, 

And I knew death, its thought, and 
the sacred knowledge of death. 


appear’d the 


Then with the knowledge of death as 
walking one side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walk- 
ing the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with compan- 
ions, and as holding the hands 
of companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding, receiving 
night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the 
path by the swamp in the dim- 
ness, 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and 
ghostly pines so still. 

And the singer so shy to the rest re- 
ceiv’'d me, 

The gray-brown bird I know re- 
ceiv’d us comrades three, 

And he sang the carol of death, and 
a verse for him I love. 


From deep secluded recesses, 

From the fragrant cedars and the 
ghostly pines so still, 

Came the carol of the bird. 


And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

As [held as if by their hands my com- 
rades in the night, 

And the voice of my spirit tallied the 
song of the bird. 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely ar- 
riving, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prais'd be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and 
knowledge curious, 

And for love, sweet love—but praise! 
praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool- 
enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with 
Soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of 
fullest welcome? 

Then I chant tt for thee, I glorify thee 
above all, 

I bring thee a song that when. thou 
must indeed come, come unfalter- 


ingly. 


Approach strong deliveress, 

When it 1s so, when thou hast taken 
them I joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of 
thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, 
adornments and feastings for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape 
and the high-spread sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and 
thoughtful night. 
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The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whis- 
pering wave whose voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee O vast and 
well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close 
to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over 
the myriad fields and the prairies 
wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the 
teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to 
thee, O death. 


15 
To the tally of my soul, 
Loud and strong kept up the gray- 
brown bird, 
With pure deliberate notes spreading 
filling the night. 


Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 

Clear in the freshness moist and the 
swamp-perfume, 

And I with my comrades there in the 
night. 


While my sight that was bound in 
my eyes unclosed, 
As to long panoramas of visions. 


And I saw askant the armies, 

I saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds 
of battle-flags, 

Borne through the smoke of the bat- 
tles and piere’d with missiles I 
saw them, 

And carried hither and yon through 
the smoke, and torn and bloody, 

And at last but a few shreds left on 
the staffs (and all in silence), 


And the staffs all splinter’d and bro- 
ken. 


I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 

And the white skeletons of young 
men, I saw them, 

I saw the débris and débris of all the 
slain soldiers of the war, 

But I saw they were not as was 
thought, 

They themselves were fully at rest, 
they suffer’d not, 

The living remain’d and suffer’d, the 
mother suffer’d, 

And the wife and the child and the 
musing comrade suffer’d, 

And the armies that remained suffer’d. 


16 


Passing the visions, passing the night, 

Passing, unloosing the hold of my 
comrades’ hands, 

Passing the song of the hermit bird 
and the tallying song of my soul, 

Victorious song, death’s outlet song, 
yet varying ever-altering song, 

As low and wailing, yet clear the 
notes, rising and falling, flood- 
ing the night, 

Sadly sinking and fainting, as warn- 
ing and warning, and yet again 
bursting with joy, 

Covering the earth and filling the 
spread of the heaven, 

As that powerful psalm in the night 
I heard from recesses, 

Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart- 
shaped leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, 
blooming, returning with spring. 


I cease from my song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, 
fronting the west, communing 
with thee, 
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O comrade lustrous with silver face in 
the night. 


Yet each to keep and all, retrieve- 
ments out of the night, 

The song, the wondrous chant of the 
gray-brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo 
arous’d in my soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star 
with the countenance full of woe, 

With the holders holding my hand 
nearing the call of the bird, 

Comrades mine and I in the midst, 
and their memory ever to keep, 
for the dead I loved so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all 
my days and lands—and this for 
his dear sake, 

Lilac and star and bird twined with 
the chant of my soul, 

There in the fragrant pines and the 
cedars dusk and dim. 


From ODE RECITED AT 
THE HARVARD 
COMMEMORATION 


July 21, 1865 
James Russett LowELi 


VI 
Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry 
grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I 
turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat 
and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world- 
honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 


And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old-World moulds aside 
she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the 
breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero 
new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God 
and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind in- 
deed, 
Who loved his charge, but never 
loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people 
joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human 
worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is 
dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfalter- 
ing skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring 
again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak 
of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our 
cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors 
blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level- 
lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human 
kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of 
loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
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Or, then, of Europe fronting morn- 
ward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder 
race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked 
with us face to face. 
I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there 
must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and can- 
not wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sub- 
lime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and 
drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like 
a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave, fore- 
seeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, 
not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first 
American. 


ON THE DEATH OF 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


Firz-GreENE HALLECK 


The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry 
as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket. 
Wordsworth. 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 

And long where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose truth was prov- 
en, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 
There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth; 


And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 
Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and woe were thine: 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 
But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now. 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 


From ADONAIS! 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 


I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 

O, weep for Adonais! though our 
tears 

Thaw not the frost which binds so 
dear a head! 

And thou, sad Hour, selected from 
all years 

To mourn our loss, rouse thy ob- 
scure compeers, 

1A tribute and elegy on John Keats, 
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And teach them thine own sorrow! 
Say: “With me 

Died Adonais; till the Future dares 

Forget the Past, his fate and fame 
shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity!” 
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Most musical of mourners, weep 
anew 

Not all to that bright station dared 
to climb; 

And happier they their happiness 
who knew, 

Whose tapers yet burn through 
that night of time 

In which suns perished; others 
more sublime, 

Struck by the envious wrath of 
man or God, 

Have sunk, extinct in their reful- 
gent prime; 

And some yet live, treading the 
thorny road, 

Which leads, through toil and hate, 


to Fame’s serene abode. 
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All he had loved, and molded into 


thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odor, 
and sweet sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning 
sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her 
hair unbound. 

Wet with the tears which should 
adorn the ground, 

Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle 


day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder 
moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber 
lay, 


And the wild winds flew round, sob- 
bing in their dismay. 
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Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless 
mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his re- 
membered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds 
or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the 
young green spray, 

Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at 
closing day; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, 
more dear 
Than those for whose disdain she 

pined away 
Into ashadow of all sounds;—a drear 


Murmur, between their songs, is all 


the woodmen hear. 


Grief made the young Spring wild, 
and she threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if she Au- 
tumn were, 

Or they dead leaves; since her de- 
light is flown, 

For whom should she have waked 
the sullen year? 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so 
dear 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 

Thou, Adonais: wan they stand 
and sere 

Amid the faint companions of their 
youth, 


With dew all turned to tears; odor, to 


sighing ruth. 


Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn night- 
ingale, 

Mourns‘ not her mate with such 
melodious pain; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee 
could scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the 
sun’s domain 
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Her mighty youth with morning, 
doth complain, 

Soaring and screaming round her 
empty nest, 

As Aibion wails for thee: the curse 
of Cain 

Light on his head who pierced 
thy innocent breast, 

And scared the angel soul that was 

its earthly guest! 


Ah, woe is me! Winter is come 
and gone, 

But grief returns with the revoly- 
ing year; 

The airs and streams renew their 
joyous tone; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows 
reappear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the 
dead Seasons’ bier; 

The amorous birds now pair in 
every brake, 

And build their mossy homes in 
field and brere; 

And the green lizard, and the gold- 
en snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of 

their trance awake. 


Through wood and stream and 
field and hill and Ocean 

A quickening life from the Earth’s 
heart has burst, 

As it has ever done, with change 
and motion 

From the great morning of the 
world when first 

God dawned on Chaos; in its 
stream immersed 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a 
softer light; 

All baser things pant with life’s 
sacred thirst; 


Diffuse themselves; and spend in 
love’s delight 


The beauty and the joy of their re- 


newéd might. 


The leprous corpse touched by 
this spirit tender 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle 
breath; 

Like incarnations of the stars, 
when splendor 

Is changed to fragrance, they illu- 
mine death 

And mock the merry worm that 
wakes beneath; 

Naught we know, dies. Shall that 
alone which knows 

Be as a sword consumed _ before 
the sheath 

By sightless lightning?—the in- 
tense atom glows 


A moment, then is quenched in a 


most cold repose. 


Alas! that all we loved of him 
should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not 
been 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe isme! 

Whence are we, and why are we? 
of what scene 

The actors or spectators? Great 
and mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends 
what life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields 
are green, 

Evening must usher night, night 
urge the morrow, 


Month follow month with woe, and 


year wake year to sorrow. 
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He is made one with Nature: there 
is heard 
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His ‘voice in all her music, from 
the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s 
sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and 
known 

In darkness and in light, from herb 
and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that 
Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to 
its own; 

Which wields the world with never 
wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles 

it above. 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: 
he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s 
plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense 
world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms 


they wear; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that 
checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass 
may bear; 

And bursting in its beauty and 
its might 


From trees and beasts and men into 


the Heaven’s light. 


The splendors of the firmament of 
time 

May be eclipsed, but are extin- 
guished not; 

Like stars to their appointed 
height they climb 

And death is a low mist which 
cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When 
lofty thought 
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Lifts a young heart above its mor- 
tal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, 
for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the 
dead live there 


And move like winds of light on dark 


and stormy air. 


The inheritors of unfulfilled re- 
nown 

Rose from their thrones, built be- 
yond mortal thought, 

Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, hissolemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as 
he fought 

And as he fell and as he lived and 
loved 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without 
spot, 

Arose; and Lucan, by. his death 
approved: 


Oblivion as they rose shrank like a 


thing reproved. 


And many more, whose names on 
Earth are dark 

But whose transmitted effuence 
cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent 
spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortal- 
ity. 

“Thou art become as one of us,” 
they cry, 

“It was for thee yon kingless 
sphere has long 

Swung blind in unascended maj- 
esty, 

Silent alone amid an Heaven of 
Song. 


Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Ves- 


per of our throng!”’ 
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That Light whose smile kindles the 
Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things 
work and move, 

That Benediction which the eclips- 
ing Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sus- 
taining Love 

Which through the web of being 
blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and 
air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are 
mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst; now 
beams on me, 

Consuming the last clouds of cold 

mortality. 


The breath whose might I have 
invoked in song 

Descends on me; my spirit’s bark 
is driven, 

Far from the shore, far from the 
trembling throng 

Whose sails were never to the tem- 
pest given; 

The massy earth and spheréd skies 
are riven! 

I am borne 
afar’ 

Whilst burning through the in- 
most veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the 

Eternal are. 


darkly, fearfully, 


KEATS 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
The young Endymion! sleeps Endym- 
ion’s sleep; 


1Look up the story of Endymion in a good my- 
thology. 


The shepherd-boy whose tale was 
left half told! 

The solemn grove uplifts its shield of 
gold 

To the red rising moon, and loud and 
deep 

The nightingale is singing from the 
steep; 

It is midsummer, but the air is cold; 

Can it be death? Alas, beside the fold 

A shepherd’s pipe lies shattered near 
his sheep. 

Lo! in the moonlight gleams a marble 
white, 

On which I read: “Here lieth one 
whose name 

Was writ in water.”’ And was this the 
meed 

Of his sweet singing? Rather let me 
write: 

“The smoking flax before it burst to 
flame 

Was quenched by death, and broken 
the bruised reed.” 


TO THE SPIRIT OF KEATS 
James RussELL LoweLy 


Great soul, thou sittest with me in 
my room, 

Uplifting me with thy vast, quiet 
eyes, 

On whose full orbs, with kindly lustre, 
lies 

The twilight warmth of ruddy ember- 
gloom: 

Thy clear, strong tones will oft bring 
sudden bloom 

Of hope secure, to him who lonely 


cries, 

Wrestling with the young poet’s 
agonies, . 

Neglect and scorn, which seem a cer- 
tain doom: 
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Yes! the few words which, like great 
thunder-drops, 

Thy large heart down to earth shook 
doubtfully, 

Thrilled by the inward lightning of 


its might, 

Serene and pure, like gushing joy of 
light, 

Shall track the eternal chords of Des- 
tiny, 

After the moon-led pulse of ocean 
stops. 


COR CORDIUM! 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


O Heart of hearts, the chalice of love’s 
fire, 

Hid round with flowers and all the 
bounty of bloom; 

O wonderful and perfect heart, for 
whom 

The lyrist liberty made life a lyre; 

O heavenly heart, at whose most dear 
desire 

Dead love, living and 
cleft his tomb, 

And with him risen and regent in 
death’s room 

All day thy choral pulses rang full 
choir; 

O heart whose beating blood was run- 
ning song, 

O sole thing sweeter than thine own 
songs were, 

Help us for thy free love’s sake to be 
free, 

True for thy truth’s sake, for thy 
strength’s sake strong, 

Till very liberty make clean and 
fair 

The nursing earth as the sepulchral 
sea. 

1Tribute to Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


singing, 


SHELLEY 
Pau, Hamitton Hayne 


Because they thought his doctrines 
were not just, 

Mankind assumed for him the chas- 
tening rod, 

And tyrants reared in pride, and 
strong in lust, 

Wounded the noblest of the sons of 

God; 

heart’s most cherished bene- 

factions riven, 

Basely they strove to humble and 
malign 

A soul whose charities were wide as 
heaven, 

Whose deeds, if not his doctrines, were 
divine; 

And in the name of Him, whose sun- 
shine warms 

The evil as the righteous, deemed it 
good 

To wreak their bigotry’s relentless 
storms 

On one whose nature was not under- 
stood. 

Ah, well! God’s ways are wondrous; 
it may be 

His seal hath not been set to man’s 
decree. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Dante GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


The 


*Twixt those twin worlds,—the world 
of Sleep, which gave 

No dream to warm,—the tidal world 
of Death, 

Which the earth's sea, as the earth, 
replenisheth,— 

Shelley, Song’s orient sun, to breast 
the wave, 

Rose from this couch that morn. Ah! 
did he brave 
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Only the sea?—or did man’s deed of 
hell 

Engulf his bark ’mid mists impene- 
trableniin < 

No eye discerned, nor any power 
might save. 

When that mist cleared, O Shelley! 
what dread veil 

Was rent for thee, to whom far-dark- 
ling Truth 

Reigned sovereign guide through thy 
brief ageless youth? 

Was the Truth ¢hy Truth, Shelley ?— 
Hush! All-Hail, 

Past doubt, thou gav’st it; and in 
Truth’s bright sphere 

Art first of praisers, being most 
praised here. 


AFTER A LECTURE ON 
WORDSWORTH 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


Come, spread your wings, as I spread 
mine, 
And leave the crowded hall 
For where the eyes of twilight shine 
O’er evening’s western wall. 


These are the pleasant Berkshire hills, 
Each with its leafy crown; 
Hark! from their sides a thousand 
rills 
Come singing sweetly down. 


A thousand rills; they leap and shine, 


Strained through the shadowy 
nooks, 

Till, clasped in many a gathering 
twine, 


They swell a hundred brooks. 


A hundred brooks, and still they run 
With ripple, shade, and gleam, 


Till, clustering all their braids in one, 
They flow a single stream. 


A bracelet spun from mountain mist, 
A silvery sash unwound, 

With ox-bow curve and sinuous twist 
It writhes to reach the Sound. 


This is my bark,—a pygmy’s ship; 
Beneath a child it rolls; 

Fear not,—one body makes it dip, 
But not a thousand souls. 


Float we the grassy banks between; 
Without an oar we glide; 

The meadows, drest in living green, 
Unroll on either side. 


Come, take the book we love so well, 
And let us read and dream 

We see whate’er its pages tell, 
And sail an English stream. 


Up to the clouds the lark has sprung, 
Still trilling as he flies; 

The linnet sings as there he sung; 
The unseen cuckoo cries, 


And daisies strew the banks along, 
And yellow kingcups shine, 

With cowslips, and a primrose throng, 
And humble celandine. 


Ah foolish dream! 
nursed 
Her daughter in the West, 
The fount was drained that opened 
first; 
She bared her other breast. 


when Nature 


On the young planet’s orient shore 
Her morning hand she tried; 

Then turned the broad medallion o’er 
And stamped the sunset side. 
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Take what she gives, her pine’s tall 
stem, 
Her elm with hanging spray; 
She wears her mountain diadem 
Still in her own proud way. 


Look on the forests’ ancient kings, 
The hemlock’s towering pride: 

Yon trunk had thrice a hundred rings, 
And fell before it died. 


Nor think that Nature saves her 
bloom 
And slights our grassy plain; 
For us she wears her court costume,— 
Look on its broidered train; 


The lily with the sprinkled dots, 
Brands of the noontide beam; 
The cardinal, and the _ blood-red 
spots, 
Its double in the stream, 


As if some wounded eagle’s breast, 
Slow throbbing o’er the plain, 

Had left its airy path impressed 
In drops of scarlet rain. 


And hark! and hark! the woodland 
rings; 
There thrilled the thrush’s soul; 
And look! that flash of flamy wings,— 
The fire-plumed oriole! 


Above, the 
swoops, 
Flung from the bright, blue sky; 
Below, the robin hops, and whoops 
His piercing Indian cry. 


hen-hawk swims and 


Beauty runs virgin in the woods 
Robed in her rustic green, 

And oft a longing thought intrudes, 
As if we might have seen 


Her every finger’s every joint 
Ringed with some golden line, 

Poet whom Nature did anoint! 
Had our wild home been thine. 


Yet think not so; Old England’s blood 
Runs warm in English veins; 

But wafted o’er the icy flood 
Its better life remains: 


Our children know each wildwood 
smell, 
The bayberry and the fern, 
The man who does not know them 
well 
Is all too old to learn. 


Be patient! On the breathing page 
‘Still pants our hurried past; 

Pilgrim and soldier, saint and sage,— 
The poet comes the last! 


Though still the lark-voiced matins 
ring 
The world has known so long; 
The wood-thrush of the West shall 
sing 
Earth’s last sweet even-song! 


MEMORIAL VERSES 
April, 1850 
Matruew ARNOLD 


Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 

Long since, saw Byron’s struggle 
cease. 

But one such death remained to come; 

The last poetic voice is dumb— 

We stand to-day by Wordsworth’s 
tomb. 


When Byron’s eyes were shut in 
death, 
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We bowed our head and held our 
breath. 

He taught us little; but our soul 

Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 

With shivering heart the strife we saw 

Of passion with eternal law; 

And yet with reverential awe 

We watched the fount of fiery life 

Which served for that Titanic strife. 


When Goethe’s death was told, we 
said: 

Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 

Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness 
clear; 

And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: Thou ailest here, and here! 

He looked on Europe’s dying hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power; 

His eye plunged down the weltering 
strife, . 

The turmoil of expiring life— 

He said: The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there! 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 


And Wordsworth!—Ah, pale ghosts, 
rejoice! 

For never has such soothing voice 

Been to your shadowy world con- 
veyed, 

Since erst, at morn, some wandering 
shade 

Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 

Through Hades, and the mournful 
gloom. 

Wordsworth has gone fromus—and ye, 


Ah, may ye feel his voice as we! 

He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen—on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, 
fears. 

He found us when the age had bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in 
tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool flowery lap of earth, 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 

The hills were round us, and the 
breeze 

Went o’er the sun-lit fields again; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned; for there was 
shed 

On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world. 


Ah! since dark days still bring to 
light 

Man’s prudence and man’s fiery 
might, 

Time may restore us in his course 

Goethe’s sage mind and Bryon’s 
force; 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 

Again find Wordsworth’s healing 
power? 

Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel; 

Others will strengthen us to bear— 

But who, ah! who, will make us feel? 

The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly— 

But who, like him, will put it by? 


Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
O Rotha, with thy living wave! 

Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone, 
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ROBERT BURNS 
Henry WapswortH LoNGFELLOW 
I see amid the fields of Ayr 


A ploughman, who, in foul and fair, 
Sings at his task 

So clear, we know not if it is 

The laverock’s song we hear, or his, 
Nor care to ask. 


For him the ploughing of those fields 
A more ethereal harvest yields 
Than sheaves of grain; 
Songs flush with purple bloom the rye, 
The plover’s call, the curlew’s cry, 
Sing in his brain. 


Touched by his hand, the wayside 
weed 
Becomes a flower; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 
Is clothed with beauty; gorse and 
grass 
And heather, where his footsteps pass, 
The brighter seem. 


He sings of love, whose flame il-_ 


lumes 
The darkness of lone cottage rooms; 
He feels the force, 
The treacherous undertow and stress 
Of wayward passions, and no less 
The keen remorse. 


At moments, wrestling with his fate, 
His voice is harsh, but not with hate; 
The brush-wood, hung 
Above the tavern door, lets fall 
Its bitter leaf, its drop of gall 
Upon his tongue. 


But still the music of his song 
Rises o’er all, elate and strong; 
Its master-chords 


Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood 
Its discords but an interlude 
Between the words. 


And then to die so young and leave 
Unfinished what he might achieve! 
Yet better sure 
Is this, than wandering up and 
down, 
An old man in a country town, 
Infirm and poor. 


For now he haunts his native land 

As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plough; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook, 

His voice is in each rushing brook, 
Each rustling bough. 


His presence haunts this room to- 
night, 
A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 
Welcome beneath this roof of mine! 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost! 


“THERE?” SAID’ A STRIPLING, 
POINTING WITH MEET 
PRIDE 


WILLIAM WorDSWORTH 


“There!” said a Stripling, pointing 
with meet pride 

Towards a low roof with green trees 
half concealed, 

“Ts Mossgiel Farm; and that’s the 
very field 

Where Burns ploughed up the Daisy.” 

' Far and wide 

A plain below stretched sea-ward, 
while, descried 

Above sea-clouds, the Peaks of Ar- 
ran rose; 
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And, by that simple notice, the repose 

Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivi- 
fied. 

Beneath “the random bield of clod or 
stone” 

Myriads of daisies have shone forth 
in flower 

Near the lark’s nest, and in their 
natural hour 

Have passed away, less happy than 
the One 

That by the unwilling ploughshare 
died to prove 

The tender charm of Poetry and Love. 


TO THOMAS MOORE 


Greorce Noet Gorpon, 
Lorp Byron 


My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee! 


Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate; 

And, whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate. 


Though the ocean roar around me, 
Yet it still shall bear me on; 

Though a desert should surround me, 
It hath springs that may be won. 


Were’t the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
*Tis to thee that I would drink. 


With that water, as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 
Should be—peace with thine and 
mine, 


And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 


ON LAMB’S SPECIMENS 
OF DRAMATIC POETS 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


If all the flowers of all the fields on 


earth 

By wonder-working summer were 
made one, 

Its fragrance were not sweeter in 
the sun, 


Its treasure-house of leaves were not 
more worth 
Than those wherefrom thy light of 
musing mirth 
Shone, till each leaf whereon thy 
pen would run 
Breathed life, and all its breath was 
benison. 
Beloved beyond all names of English 
birth, 
More dear than mightier memories; 
gentlest name 
That ever clothed itself with flower- 
sweet fame, 
Or linked itself with loftiest names of 
old 
By right and might of loving; I, 
that am 
Less than the least of those within thy 
fold, 
Give only thanks for them to thee, 
Charles Lamb. 


ON THE DEATHS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE AND 
GEORGE ELIOT 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Two souls diverse out of our human 
sight 

Pass, followed one with love and each 
with wonder: 

The stormy sophist with his mouth 
of thunder, 
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Clothed with loud words and mantled 


in the might 
Of darkness and magnificence of 
night; 


And one whose eye could smite the 
night in sunder, 

Searching if light or no light were 
there-under, 

And found in love of loving-kindness 
light. 

Duty divine and Thought with eyes 
of fire 

Still following Righteousness with 
deep desire 

Shone sole and stern before her and 
above 

Sure stars and sole to steer by; but 
more sweet 

Shone lower the loveliest lamp for 
earthly feet,— 

The light of little children, and their 
love. 


From A SEQUENCE OF 


SONNETS ON THE DEATH 
OF ROBERT BROWNING 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


The clearest eyes in all the world 
they read 
With sense more keen and spirit of 
sight more true 
Than burns and thrills in sunrise, 
when the dew 
Flames, and absorbs the glory round 
it shed, 
As they the light of ages quick and 
dead, 
Closed now, forsake us: yet the shaft 
that slew 
~Can slay not one of all the works we 
knew, 


Nor death discrown that many-lau- 
relled head. 

The works of words whose life seems 
lightning wrought, 


And moulded of unconquerable 
thought, 

And quickened. with imperishable 
flame, 


Stand fast and shine and smile, as- 
sured that nought 

May fade of all their myriad-mould- 
ed fame, 

Nor England’s memory clasp not 
Browning’s name. 
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He held no dream worth waking: so 
he said, id 

He who stands now on death’s tri- 
umphal steep, 

Awakened out of life wherein we 
sleep 

And dream of what he knows and 
sees, being dead. 

But never death for him was dark or 
dread: 

“Look forth” he bade the soul, and 
fear not. Weep, 

All ye that trust not in his truth, and 
keep 

Vain memory’s vision of a vanished 
head 

As all that lives of all that once was 
he 

Save that which lightens from his 
word: but we, 

Who, seeing the sunset-colored waters 
roll, 

Yet know the sun subdued not of the 
sea, 

Nor weep nor doubt that still the 
spirit is whole, 

And life and death but shadows of the 


soul. 
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TO ROBERT BROWNING 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


There is delight in singing, though 


none hear’ 

Beside the singer; and there is de- 
light 

In praising, though the praiser sit 
alone 

And see the prais’d far off him, far 
above. 

Shakespeare is not our poet, but the 
world’s, 


Therefore on him no speech! and 
brief for thee, 

Browning! Since Chaucer was alive 
and hale, 

No man hath walk’d along our roads 
with step 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer 
climes 

Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: 
the breeze 

Of Alpine highths thou playest with, 
borne on 

Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The Siren waits thee, singing song 
for song. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT 
TARRYTOWN! 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


Here lies the gentle humorist, who 
died 

In the bright Indian Summer of his 
fame! 

A simple stone, with but a date and 
name, 

Marks his secluded resting-place be- 
side 

The river that he loved and glorified. 


1Tribute to Washington Irving. 


Here in the autumn of his days he 


came, 

But the dry leaves of life were all 
aflame 

With tints that brightened and were 
multiplied. 

How sweet a life was his; how sweet 
a death! 

Living, to wing with mirth the weary 
hours, 

Or with romantic tales the heart to 
cheer; 


Dying, to leave a memory like the 
breath 

Of summers full of sunshine and of 
showers, 

A grief and gladness in the atmos- 
phere. 


BRYANT’S SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


November 3, 1864 


OLiveR WENDELL HoLMEs 


O even-handed Nature! we confess 

This life that men so honor, love, and 
bless 

Has filled thine olden measure. Not 
the less 


We count the precious seasons that 
remain; 

Strike not the level of the golden 
grain, 

But heap it high with years, that 
earth may gain 


What heaven can lose,—for heaven 
is rich in song: 
Do not all poets, dying, still pro- 
long 
Their broken chants amid the seraph 
' throng, 
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Where, blind no more, Ionia’s bard is 
seen, 

And England’s heavenly minstrel 
sits between 

The Mantuan and the wan-cheeked 
Florentine? 


This was the first sweet singer in the 
cage 

Of our close-woven life. 
age 

Claims in his vesper song its heritage: 


A new-born 


Spare us, oh spare us long our heart’s 
desire! 

Moloch, who calls our 
through the frre, 
Leaves us the gentle master of the 

lyre. 


children 


We count not on the dial of the sun 

The hours, the minutes, that his 
sands have run; 

Rather, as on those flowers that one 
by one 


From earliest dawn their ordered 
bloom display 

Till evening’s planet with her guiding 
ray 

Leads in the blind old mother of the 
day, 


We reckon by his songs, each song a 
flower, 

The long, long daylight, numbering 
hour by hour, 

Each breathing 
bridal bower. 


like a 


sweetness 


His morning glory shall we e’er forget? 

His noontide’s full-blown lily coronet? 

His evening primrose has not opened 
yet, 


Nay, even if creeping Time should 
hide the skies 

In midnight from his century-laden 
eyes, 

Darkened like his who sang of Para- 
dise, 


Would .not some hidden song-bud 
open bright 

As the resplendent cactus of the 
night 

That floods the gloom with fragrance 
and with light? 


How can we praise the verse whose 
music flows 

With solemn cadence and majestic 
close, 

Pure as the dew that filters through 
the rose? 


How shall we thank him that in evil 
days 

He faltered never,—nor for blame, 
nor praise, 

Nor hire, nor party, shamed his 
earlier lays? 


But as his boyhood was of manliest 
hue, 

So to his youth his manly years were 
true, 

All dyed in royal purple through and 
through! 


He for whose touch the lyre of 
Heaven is strung 

Needs not the flattering toil of 
mortal tongue: 

Let not the singer grieve to die un- 
sung! 


Marbles forget their message to man- 


kind: 
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In his own verse the poet still we 
find, 

In his own page his memory lives en- 
shrined, 


As in their amber sweets the smoth- 
ered bees,— 

As the fair cedar, fallen before the 
breeze, 

Lies self-embalmed amidst the mould- 
ering trees. 


Poets, like youngest children, never 
grow 

Out of their mother’s fondness. Na- 
ture so 

Holds their soft hands, and will not 
let them go, 


Till at the last they track with even 
feet 

Her rhythmic footsteps, and their 
pulses beat 

Twinned with her pulses, and their 
lips repeat 


The secrets she has told them, as 
their own: 

Thus is the inmost soul of Nature 
known, 

And the rapt minstrel shares her aw- 
ful throne! 


O lover of her mountains and her 
woods, 

Her bridal chainber’s leafy solitudes, 

Where Love himself with tremulous 
step intrudes, 


Her snows fall harmless on thy sacred 
fire: 

Far be the day that claims thy sound- 
ing lyre 

To join the music of the angel choir! 


Yet, since life’s amplest measure must 
be filled, 

Since throbbing hearts must be for- 
ever stilled, 

And all must fade that evening sun- 
sets gild, 


Grant, Father, ere he close the mor- 
tal eyes 

That see a Nation’s reeking sacrifice, 

Its smoke may vanish from these 
blackened skies! 


Then, when his summons comes, 
since come it must, 

And, looking heavenward with un- 
faltering trust, 

He wraps his drapery round him for 
the dust, 


His last fond glance will show him 
o’er his head 

The Northern fires beyond the zenith 
spread 

In lambent glory, blue and white and 
red,— 


The Southern cross without its bleed- 
ing load, 

The milky way of peace all freshly 
strowed, 

And every white-throned star fixed 
in its lost abode! 


HAWTHORNE 
May 23, 1864 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


How beautiful it was, this one bright 
day 

In the long week of rain! 

Though all its splendor could not 
chase away 

The omnipresent pain. 
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The lovely town was white with ap- 
ple-bloom, 

And the great elms o’erhead 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial 
looms 

Shot through with golden thread. 


Across the meadows, by the gray old 
manse, 

The historic river flowed: 

I was as one who wanders in a trance, 

Unconscious of his road. 


The faces of familiar friends seemed 
strange; 

Their voices I could hear, 

And yet the words they uttered 
seemed to change 

Their meaning to my ear. 


For the one face I looked for was not 
there, 

The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 

And baffled my pursuit. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, 
and stream 

Dimly my thought defines; 

I only see—a dream within a dream— 

The hill-top hearsed with pines. 


I only hear above his place of rest 

Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled 
breast, 

The voice so like his own. 


There in seclusion and remote from 
men 

The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed left fall 
the pen, 

And left the tale half told. 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic 
power, 

And the lost clue regrin? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s 
tower 

Unfinished must remain! 


ee) eae Wied bs 
On His Birthday, 27th February, 1867 


James RusseLtL Lowe. 


I need not praise the sweetness of his 
song, 
Where limpid verse to limpid verse 
succeeds 
Smooth as our Charles, when fearing 
lest he wrong 
The new moon’s mirrored skiff, he 
slides along, 
Full without noise, and whispers 
in his reeds. 


With loving breath of all the winds 
his name 
Is blown about the world, but to 
his friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his 
fame, 
And Love steals shyly through the 
loud acclaim 
To murmur a God bless you! and 
there ends. 


As I muse backward up the check- 
ered years 
Wherein so much was given, so 
much was lost, 
Blessings in both kinds, such as 
cheapen tears,— 
But hush! this is not for profaner 
ears; 
Let them drink molten pearls nor 
dream the cost. 
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Some suck up poison from a sorrow’s 
core, 
As naught but nightshade grew 
upon earth’s ground; 
Love turned all his to heart’s-ease, 
and the more 
Fate tried his bastions, she but 
forced a door 
Leading to sweeter manhood and 
more sound. 


Even as a. wind-waved fountain’s 
swaying shade 
Seems of mixed race, a gray wraith 
shot with sun, 
So through his trial faith translu- 
cent rayed 
Till darkness, half disnatured so, be- 
trayed 
A heart of sunshine that would fain 
o’er-run. 


Surely if skill in song the shears may 
stay 
And of its purpose cheat the 
charmed abyss, 
If our poor life be lengthened by a 
lay, 
He shall not go, although his presence 
may, 
And the next age in praise shall 
double this. 


Long days be his, and each as lusty- 
sweet 
As gracious natures find his song to 
be; 
May Age steal on with softly-ca- 
denced feet 
Falling in music, as for him were 
meet 
Whose choicest verse is harsher- 
toned than he! 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
1819-1891 
O.tiveR WENDELL HoLMEs 


Thou shouldst have sung the swan- 
song for the choir 
That filled our groves with music 
till the day 
Lit the last hilltop with its reddening 
fire, 
And evening listened for thy lin- 
gering lay. 


But thou hast found thy voice in 
realms afar 
Where strains celestial blend their 
notes with thine; 
Some cloudless sphere beneath a 
happier star 
Welcomes the bright-winged spirit 
we resign. 


How Nature mourns thee in the still 
retreat 
Where passed in peace thy love- 
enchanted hours! 
Where shall she find an eye like thine 
to greet 
Spring’s earliest footprints on her 
opening flowers? 


Have the pale wayside weeds no fond 
regret 
For him who read the secrets they 
enfold? 
Shall the proud spangles of the field 
forget 
The verse that lent new glory to 
their gold? 


And ye whose carols wooed his in- 
fant ear, 
Whose chants with answering wood- 
notes he repaid, 
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Have ye no song his spirit still may 
hear 
From Elmwood’s vaults of over- 
arching shade? 


Friends of his studious hours, who 
thronged to teach 
The deep-read scholar all your 
varied lore, 
Shall he no longer seek your shelves 
to reach 
The treasure missing from _ his 
world-wide store? 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


From purest wells of English unde- 
filed 

None deeper drank than he, the New 
World’s child, 

Who in the language of their farm- 
fields spoke 

The wit and wisdom of New England 
folk, 

Shaming a monstrous wrong. ‘The 
world-wide laugh 

Provoked thereby might well have 
shaken half 

The walls of Slavery down, ere yet 
the ball 

And mine of battle overthrew them 


all. 


TO WALT WHITMAN IN 
AMERICA 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Send but a song oversea for us, 
Heart of their hearts who are 
free, 
Heart of their singer, to be for us 
More than our singing can be; 
Ours, in the tempest at error, 


With no light but the twilight of ter- 
ror; 
Send us a song oversea! 


Sweet-smelling of pine leaves and 
grasses, 
And blown as a tree through and 
through 
With the winds of the keen mountain- 
passes, 
And tender as sun-smitten dew; 
Sharp-tongued as the winter that 
shakes 
The wastes of your limitless lakes, 
Wide-eyed as the sea-line’s blue. 


O strong-winged soul with prophetic 
Lips hot with the bloodbeats of 
song, 
With tremor of heartstrings magnetic, 
With thoughts as thunders in 
throng, 
With consonant ardors of chords 
That pierce men’s souls as with 
swords 
And hale them hearing along. 


Make us, too, music, to be with us 

As a word from a world’s heart 
warm, 

To sail the dark as a sea with us, 
Full-sailed, outsinging the storm, 

A song to put fire in our ears 

Whose burning shall burn up tears, 
Whose sign bid battle reform; 


A note in the ranks of a clarion, 

A word in the wind of cheer, 
To consume as with lightning the 

carrion 

That makes time foul for us here; 
In the air that our dead things infest 
A blast of the breath of the west, 

Till east way as west way is clear. 
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Out of the sun beyond sunset, 
From the evening whence morning 
shall be, 

With the rollers in measureless onset, 
With the van of the storming sea, 
With the world-wide wind, with the 

breath 
That breaks ships driven upon death, 
With the passion of all things 
free, 


With the sea-steeds footless and fran- 
tic, 

White myriads for death to bestride 
In the charge of the ruining Atlantic 
Where deaths by regiments ride, 
With clouds and clamors of waters, 
With a long note shriller than slaugh- 

ter’s 
On the furrowless fields world-wide, 


With terror, with ardor and wonder, 
With the soul of the season that 
wakes 
When the weight of a whole year’s 
thunder 
In the tidestream of autumn breaks, 
Let the flight of the wide-winged word 
Come over, come in and be heard, 
Take form and fire for our sakes. 


For a continent bloodless with trav- 
ail 
Here toils and brawls as it can, 
And the web of it who shall unravel 
Of all that peer on the plan; 
Would fain grow men, but they grow 
not, 
And fain be free, but they know not 
One name for freedom and man? 


One name, not twain for division; 
One thing, not twain, from the 


birth; 


Spirit and substance and vision, 
Worth more than worship is worth; 

Unbeheld, unadored, undivined, 

The cause, the centre, the mind, 
The secret and sense of the earth. 


Here as a weakling in irons, 
Here as a weanling in bands 
As a prey that the stake-net environs, 
Our life that we looked for stands; 
And the man-child naked and dear, 
Democracy, turns on us here 
Eyes trembling, with tremulous 


hands. 


It sees not what season shall bring to 
it 
Sweet fruit of its bitter desire; 
Few voices it hears yet sing to it, 
Few pulses of hearts reaspire: 
Foresees not time, nor forehears 
The noises of imminent years, 
Earthquake, and thunder, and fire: 


When crowned and weaponed and 
curbless 
It shall walk without helm or 
shield 
The bare burnt furrows and herbless 
Of war’s last flame-stricken field, 
Till godlike, equal with time, 
It stand in the sun sublime, 
In the godhead of man revealed. 


Round your people and over them 
Light like raiment is drawn, 
Close as a garment to cover them 
Wrought not of mail nor of lawn: 
Here, with hope hardly to wear, 
Naked nations and bare 
Swim, sink, strike out for the dawn. 


Chains are here, and a prison, 
Kings, and subjects, and shame: 
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If the God upon you be arisen, 
How should our songs be the same? 
How in confusion of change, 
How shall we sing, in a strange 
Land songs praising his name? 


God is buried and dead to us, 
Even the spirit of earth, 
Freedom: so have they said to us, 
Some with mocking and mirth, 
Some with heartbreak and tears: 
And a God without eyes, without 
ears, 
Who shall sing of him dead in the 
birth? 


The earth-god Freedom, the lonely 
Face lightening, the footprint un- 
shod. 
Not as one man crucified only 
Nor scourged with but one life’s 
rod: 
The soul that is substance of nations, 
Reincarnate with fresh generations; 


The great god Man, which is God. 


But in weariest of years and obscurest 
Doth it live not at heart of all 
things 
The one God and one spirit, a purest 
Life, fed from unstanchable spring 
Within love, within hatred it is, 
And its seed in the stripe as the kiss, 
And in slaves is the germ, and in 
kings. 


Freedom we call it, for holier 

Name of the soul’s there is none; 
Surelier it labors, if slowlier, 

Than the metres of star or of 

sun; 

Slowlier than life unto breath, 
Surelier than time unto death, 

It moves till its labor be done. 


Till the motion be done and the meas- 
ure 
Circling through season and clime, 
Slumber and sorrow and pleasure, 
Vision of virtue and crime; 
Till consummate with conquering 
eyes, 
A soul disembodied, it rise 
From the body transfigured of 
time. 


Till it rise and remain and take sta- 
tion 
With the stars of the world that re- 
joice; 
Till the voice of its heart’s exulta- 
tion 
Be as theirs an invariable voice, 
By no discord of evil estranged, 
By no pause, by no breach in it 
changed, 
By no clash in the chord of its 
choice. 


It is one with the world’s generations, 
With the spirit, the star, and the 
sod: 
With the kingless and king-stricken 
nations, 
With the cross, and the chain, and 
the rod; 
The most high, the most secret, most 
lonely, 
The earth-soul Freedom, that only 
Lives, and that only is God. 


AN ODE FOR BEN JONSON 
Ropert Herrick 
Ah, Ben! 
Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 


Meet at those lyric feasts, 
Made at the Sun, 
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The Dog, the Triple Tun; 

Where we such clusters had, 

As made us nobly wild, not mad? 

And yet each verse of thine 

Out-did the meat, out-did the frolic 
wine. 


My Ben! 

Or come again, 

Or send to us 

Thy wit’s great overplus; 

But teach us yet 

Wisely to husband it, 

Lest we that talent spend; 

And having once brought to an end 

That precious stock, the store 

Of such a wit the world should have 
no more. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MY BE- 
LOVED MASTER AND WHAT 
He HATH CLEFT Us 


' Ben Jonson 


To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on 


thy name, 

Am I thus ample to thy book and 
fame; 

While I confess thy writings to be 
such, 

As neither man, nor Muse, can praise 
too much 

’Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. But 
these ways 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy 
praise; 

For silliest ignorance on these may 
light, 


Which, when it sounds at best, but 
echoes right; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er 
advance 

The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all 
by chance; 


Or crafty malice might pretend this 
praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seem’d to 
raise. 

But thou art proof against them, and, 
indeed, 

Above the ill fortune of them, or the 
need. 

I therefore will begin: Soul of the 

age! 

The applause! delight! the wonder of 
our stage! 

My Shakespeare rise! I will not lodge 
thee by 

Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont 
lie — 

A little further off, to make thee 
room: 

Thou art a monument without a 
tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book 
doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praise 
to give. 

That I not mix thee so, my brain ex- 
cuses, 

I mean with great, but dispropor- 
tion’d Muses: 

For if | thought my judgment were 
of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy 
peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly 
outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or 
mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin 
and less Greek, 

From thence to honour thee, I will 
not seek 

For names: but call forth thund’ring 
ZEschylus, 


Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 


Marlowe’s 
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Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova 
dead, 

To live again, to hear thy buskin 
tread, 

And shake a stage: or when thy socks 
were on, 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all, that insolent Greece, or 
haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their 
ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one 
to show, 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage 
owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their 
prime, 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to 
warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 

Nature herself was proud of his de- 
signs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his 
lines! 

Which were so richly spun, and woven 
so fit, 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other 
wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not 
please; 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of nature’s family. 

Yet must [| not give nature all; thy 

art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy 
a part. 

For though the poet’s matter nature 
be, 

His art doth give the fashion: 
that he 

Who casts to write a living line, must 
sweat, 


and, 


(Such as thine are) and strike the 
second heat 

Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the 
same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to 
frame; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a 
scorn; 

For a good poet’s made as well as 
born. 

And such wert thou! 
father’s face 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 

Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners 
brightly shines 

In his well turnéd, and true filed 
lines; 

In each of which he seems to shake a 
lance, 

As brandish’d at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight 

it were 

To see thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the 
banks of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza,—and our 
James! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 

Advanced, and made a constellation 
there! 

Shine forth, thou Star of poets, and 
with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the 
drooping stage, 

Which, since thy flight from hence, 
hath mourn’d like night, 

And despairs day, but for thy vol- 
ume’s light. 


Look how the 


SHAKESPEARE 
MatrHew ARNOLD 


Others abide our question. Thou art 
free. 
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We ask and ask—Thou smilest and 
art still, 

Out-topping knowledge. 
loftiest hill, 

Who to the stars uncrowns his maj- 
esty, 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in 
the sea, 

Making the heaven of heavens his 
dwelling-place, 

Spares but the cloudy border of his 
base 

To the foil’d searching of mortal- 
ity; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sun- 
beams know, 

Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-hon- 
or’d, self-secure, 

Didst tread on earth unguess’d at.— 
Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must 
endure, 

All weakness which 
griefs which bow, 

Find their sole speech in that vic- 
torious brow. 


For the 


impairs, all 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Not if men’s tongues and angels’ all 
in one 

Spake, might the word be said that 
might speak Thee. 

Streams, winds, woods, flowers, fields, 
mountains, yea, the sea, 

What power is in them all to praise 
the sun? 

His praise is this,—he can be praised 
of none. 

Man, woman, child, praise God for 
him; but he 

Exults not to be worshipped, but te 
be. 


He is; and, being, beholds his work 
well done. 

All joy, all glory, all sorrow, all 
strength, all mirth, 

Are his: without him, day were night 
on earth. 

Time knows not his from time’s own 
period. 

All lutes, all harps, all viols, all flutes, 
all lyres, 

Fall dumb before him ere one string 
suspires. 

All stars are angels; but the sun is 


God. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


A vision as of crowded city streets, 
With human life in endless over- 


flow; 

Thunder of thoroughfares; trumpets 
that blow 

To battle; clamor, in obscure re- 
treats, 

Of sailors landed from their anchored 
fleets; 

Tolling of bells in turrets, and be- 
low 

Voices of children, and bright flowers 
that throw 

O’er garden walls their intermingled 
sweets! 


This vision comes to me when I un- 
fold 

The volume of the Poet paramount, 

Whom all the Muses loved, not one 
alone ;— 

Into his hands they put the lyre of 
gold, : 

And, crowned with sacred laurel at 
their fount, 

Placed him as Musagetes on their 
throne. 
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ON ‘SHAKESPEARE 
Joun Mitton 


What needs my Shakespeare for his 
honoured bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowed reliques shaquld 
be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of 
fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness 
of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monu- 
ment. 

For whilst to the shame of slow- 
endeavouring art, 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each 
heart 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued 
book 

Those Delphic lines with deep impres- 
sion took; 

Then thou, our fancy of itself bereav- 
ing, 

Dost make us marble with too much 
conceiving; 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost 
he, 

That kings for such a tomb would 
wish to die.: 


SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


The tongue of England, that which 
myriads 

Have spoken and will speak, were 
paralyzed 

Hereafter, but two mighty men stand 
forth 

Above the flight of ages, two alone; 

One crying out, 

All nations spoke thro’ me, 


The other: 
True; and thro’ this trumpet burst 
God’s word; the fall of Angels, and the 
doom 
First of immortal, then of mortal, Man. 
Glory! be glory! not to me, to God. 


. LONDON, 1802 
Wittiam WorDswoRTH 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at 


this hour: 

England hath need of thee; she is a 
fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and 
pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and 
bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English 
dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish 
men; 


Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, free- 
dom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt 
apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 
like the sea: 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, 
free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common 
way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy 
heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


MILTON 
Henry WapswortuH LONGFELLOW 


I pace the sounding sea-beach and 
behold 

How the voluminous billows roll and 
run, 
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Upheaving and subsiding, while the 
sun 

Shines through their sheeted emerald 
far unrolled, 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering 
fold by fold 

Allits loose-flowing garments into one, 

Plunges upon the shore, and floods 
the dun 

Pale reach of sands, and changes them 
to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 

The mighty undulations of thy song, 

Osightless bard, England’s Mzonides! 

And ever and anon, high over all 

Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and 
strong, 

Floods all the soul with its melodious 
seas. 


MILTON 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


O mighty-mouth’d inventor of har- 
monies, 
O skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for 
ages: 
Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starr’d from Jehovah’s gorgeous ar- 
mories, 
Tower, as the deep-domed empy- 
rean 
Rings to the roar of an angel on- 
set! 
Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmur- 


ing, 
And bloom profuse and cedar 
arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in 
ocean, 


Where some refulgent sunset of India 


Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean 
isle, 
And crimson-hued the stately palm- 
woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of 
even. 


LINES PRINTED UNDER THE 
ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF 
MILTON 


Joun DrypDENn 


Three poets,! in three distant ages 
born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought sur- 
passed, 

The next in majesty, in both the last; 

The force of nature could no farther go; 

To make a third she joined the former 
two. 


TO DANTE 
Written at Request of the Florentines 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


King, that has reign’d six hundred 
years, and grown 

In power, and ever growest! since 
thine own 

Fair Florence honouring thy nativity, 

Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 

Hath sought the tribute of a verse 
from me, 

I, wearing but the garland of a day, 

Cast at thy feet one flower that fades 
away. 


DIVINA COMMEDIA 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
I 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral 
door 
1Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 
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A laborer, pausing in the dust and 
heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with rever- 
ent feet 

Enter, and cross himself, and on the 
floor 

Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 

Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster 
gate, 

Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed 
to pray, 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmur dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


II 


How strange the sculptures that adorn 
these towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded 
sleeves 

Birds build their nests; while canopied 
with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised 
bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of 
flowers! 

But fiends and dragons on the gar- 
goyled eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between the 
living thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor, Judas 
lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and 
brain, 

What exultations trampling on de- 
spair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what 
hate of wrong, 

What passionate outcry of a soul in 
pain, 


Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medieval miracle of song! 


III 


I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 

Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 

And strive to make my steps keep 
pacewith thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown 


perfume; 

The congregation of the dead make 
room 

For thee to pass; the votive tapers 
shine; 


Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s 
groves of pine 

The hovering echoes fly from tomb to 
tomb. 

From the confessionals I hear arise 

Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts 
below; 

And then a voice celestial that begins 

With the pathetic words, “Although 
your sins 

As scarlet be,’”’ and ends with “‘as the 
snow.” 


IV 


With snow-white veil and garments 
as of flame, 

She stands before thee, who solong ago 

Filled thy young heart with passion 
and the woe 

From which thy song and all its splen- 
dors came; 

And while with stern rebuke she 
speaks thy name, 

The ice about thy heart melts as the 


snow 

On mountain heights, and in swift 
overflow 

Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs 
of shame. 
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Thou makest full confession; and a 


gleam, 

As of the dawn on some dark forest 
cast, 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to in- 
crease; 

Lethe and Eunoé—the remembered 
dream 

And the forgotten sorrow—bring at 
last 

That perfect pardon which is perfect 
peace. 

V 

I lift mine eyes, and all the windows 

blaze 


With forms of Saints and holy men 
who died, 

Here martyred and hereafter glorified; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves 


displays 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic 
roundelays, 

With splendor upon splendor multi- 
plied; 


And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her 
words of praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and un- 
seen choirs 

Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and 
love 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost; 

And the melodious bells among the 
spires 

O’er all the house-tops and through 
heaven above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 


VI 
O star of morning and of liberty! 
O bringer of the light, whose splendor 
shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 


Forerunner of the day that is to be! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and the 
pines, 

Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 

Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 

Thy flame is blown abroad from all 
the heights, 

Through all the nations, and a sound 
is heard, 

As of a mighty wind, and men de- 
vout, 

Strangers of Rome, and new pros- 
elytes, 

In their own language hear the won- 
drous word, 

And many are amazed and many 


doubt. 


DANTE 
Henry WapswortuH LONGFELLOW 


Tuscan, that wanderest through the 
realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, 
majestic eyes, 
Stern thoughts and awful from thy 
soul arise, 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 
Thy sacred song is like the trump of 
doom; 
Yet in thy heart what human sym- 
pathies, 
What soft compassion glows; as in 
the skies 
The tender stars their clouded 
lamps relume! 
Methinks I see thee stand with pallid 
cheeks 
By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 
As up the convent-walls, in golden 
streaks, 
The ascending sunbeams mark the 
day’s decrease; 
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And, as he asks what there the 
stranger seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloister whis- 
pers; . Peacel™ 


TO VIRGIL 


(Written at the Request of the Mantuans 
for the Nineteenth Centenary of Vir- 
gil’s Death.) 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


Roman Virgil, thou that singest 
Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, wars, and 

filial faith, and Dido’s pyre; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language 
more than he that sang the “‘ Works 
and Days,” 

All the chosen coin of fancy flashing 
out from many a golden phrase; 


Thou that singest wheat and wood- 
land, tilth and vineyard, hive and 
horse and herd; 


All the charm of all the Muses often 


flowering in a lonely word; 


Poet of the happy Tityrus piping un- 
derneath his beechen bovwers; 

Poet of the poet-satyr whom the 
laughing shepherd bound with 
flowers; 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying in the 
blissful years again to be, 

Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea; 


Thou that seest Universal Nature 
moved by Universal Mind; 

Thou majestic in thy sadness at the 
doubtful doom of human kind; 


Light among the vanish’d ages; star 
that gildest yet this phantom shore; 

Golden branch amid the shadows, 
kings and realms that pass to rise 
no more; 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
fallen every purple Czsar’s dome— 
Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 
sound forever of Imperial Rome— 


Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, 
and the Rome of freemen holds her 
place, 

I, from out the Northern Island 
sunder’d once from all the human 
race, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, I that 
loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man. 


LINES ON THE MERMAID 
TAVERN 


Joun Keats 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 


Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison? O generous food! 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 
Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


1 have heard that on a day 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away, 
Nobody knew whither, till 
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An astrologer’s old quill 

To a sheepskin gave the story, 

Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new old-sign 

Sipping beverage divine, 

And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


TPHESPOETLS 
Henry Wapswortu LONGFELLOW 


O ye dead Poets, who are living still 

Immortal in your verse, though life 
be fled, 

And ye, O living Poets, who are dead 

Though ye are living, if neglect can 
kill, 

Tell me if in the darkest hours of ill, 

With drops of anguish falling fast and 
red 

From the sharp crown of thorns upon 
your head, 

Ye were not glad your errand to fulfil? 

Yes; for the gift and ministry of Song 

Have something in them so divinely 
sweet, 

It can assuage the bitterness of wrong; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded 


street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and 
defeat. 
POSSIBILITIES 


Henry WapswortuH LONGFELLOW 


Where are the Poets, unto whom 
belong 
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The Olympian heights; whose singing 
shafts were sent 

Straight to the mark, and not from 
bows half bent, 

But with the utmost tension of the 
thong? 

Where are the stately argosies of song, 

Whose rushing keels made music as 
they went 

Sailing in search of some new conti- 
nent, 

With all sail set, and steady winds 
and _ strong? 

Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, 
untaught 

In schools, some graduate of the field 
or street, 

Who shall become a master of the art, 

An admiral sailing the high seas of 
thought, 

Fearless and first, and steering with 
his fleet 

For lands not yet laid down in any 
chart. 


A BARD’S EPITAPH 
Rosert Burns 


Is there a whim-inspiréd fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for 
rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to 
snool? 
Let him draw near; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 


Is there a bard of rustic song, 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds 
among, 
That weekly this area throng ?— 
Oh, pass not by! 
But with a frater-feeling strong 
Here heave a sigh. 
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Is there a man whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself life’s mad career 
Wild as the wave?— 
Here pause—and thro’ the starting 
tear 
Survey this grave. 


The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name! 


Reader, attend! whether thy soul 

Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit; 

Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


From SONGS OF INNOCENCE 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


Introduction 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


“Pipe a song about a Lamb!” 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
“Piper, pipe that song again’”’; 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 


“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer!” 
So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


“Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read.” 


ay 


So he vanished from my sight; 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


From THE EARTHLY PARADISE 


Witiram Morris 


An Apology 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to 
sing, 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little 
thing, 

Or bring again the pleasure of past 
years, 

Nor for my words shall ye forget your 
tears, 

Or hope again for aught that I can 
say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when aweary of your 
mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye 
sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the 
sweet days die— 

—Remember me a little then I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering 
care 

That weighs us down who live and 
earn our bread, 

These idle verses have no power to 
bear; 

So let me sing of names rememberéd, 
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Because they, living not, can ne’er be 
dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite 
away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my 
due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked 
straight? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring 
rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the 
ivory gate, 

Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region 
stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty 
day. 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 

At Christmas-tide such wondrous 
things did show, 

That through one window men beheld 
the spring, 

And through another saw the summer 
glow, 

And through a third the fruited vines 
a-row, 

While still, unheard, but in its wonted 
way, 

Piped the drear wind of that Decem- 
ber day. 


So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of 
bliss 

Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of 
men must be; 

Whose ravening monsters mighty 
men shall slay, 

Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


THE POET’S SONG 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
He pass’d by the town and out of 
the street; 
A light wind blew from the gates of 
the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over 
the wheat; 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and 
sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in 
her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopped as he hunted 
the fly, 
The snake slipped under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down 
on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the 
prey; 
And the nightingale thought, “‘I have 
sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 


LAE. POEL 
Henry WapswortuH LONGFELLOW 


Thou who wouldst wear the name 
Of poet mid thy brethren of man- 
kind, 
And clothe in words of flame 
Thoughts that shall live within the 
general mind! 
Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day. 


But gather all thy powers, 
And wreak them on the verse that 
thou dost weave, 
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And in thy lonely hours, 
At silent morning or at wakeful eve, 
While the warm current tingles 
through thy veins 
Set forth the burning words in fluent 
strain. 


No smooth array of phrase, 
Artfully sought and ordered though 
it be, 
Which the cold rhymer lays 
Upon his page with languid indus- 
try, 
Can wake the listless pulse to livelier 
speed, ‘ 
Or fill with sudden tears the eyes that 
read. 


The secret wouldst thou know 
To touch the heart or fire the blood 
at will? 
Let thine own eyes o’erflow; 
Let thy lips quiver with the pas- 
sionate thrill; 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its 
power be past, 
And bind, in words, the fleet emotion 
fast. 


Then, should thy verse appear 
Halting and harsh, and all unaptly 
wrought, 
Touch the crude line with fear, 
Save in the moment of impassioned 
thought; 
Then summon back the original glow, 
and mend 
The strain with rapture that with fire 
was penned. 


Yet let no empty gust 
Of passion find an utterance in thy 
lay, 
A blast that whirls the dust 
Along the howling street and dies 
away; 


But feelings of calm power and 
mighty sweep, 

Like currents journeying through the 
windless deep. 


Seek’st thou, in living lays, 
To limn the beauty of the earth and 
sky? 
Before thine inner gaze 
Let all that beauty in clear vision 
lie; 
Look on it with exceeding love, and 
write 
The words inspired by wonder and 
delight. 


Of tempests wouldst thou sing, 
Or tell of battles—make thyself a 
part 
Of the great tumult; cling 
To the tossed wreck with terror in 
thy heart; 
Scale, with the assaulting host, the 
rampart’s height, 
And strike and struggle in the thick- 
est fight. 


So shalt thou frame a lay 
That haply may endure from age 
to age, 
And they who read shall say: 
“What witchery hangs upon this 
poet’s page! 
What art ishis the written spells to find 
That sway from mood to mood the 
willing mind!” 


IF THOU INDEED DERIVE THY 
LIGHT FROM HEAVEN 


Wittiam WorpsworTH 


If thou indeed derive thy light from 
Heaven, 

Then, to the measure of that heaven- 
born light, 
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Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be con- 
tent: 

The stars pre-eminent in magnitude, 

And they that from the zenith dart 
their beams, 

(Visible though they be to half the 
earth, 

Though half a sphere be conscious of 
their brightness) 

Are yet of no diviner origin, 

No purer essence, than the one that 
burns, 

Like an untended watch-fire on the 
ridge 

Of some dark mountain; or than those 
which seem 

Humbly to hang, like twinkling winter 


lamps, 

Among the branches of the leafless 
trees. 

All are the undying offspring of one 
Sire: 

Then, to the measure of the light 
vouchsafed, 

Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be 
content. 


COME, POET, COME! 
Artuur Hucu CLouGcH 


Come, Poet, come! 

A thousand laborers ply their task, 
And what it tends to scarcely ask, 
And trembling thinkers on the brink 
Shiver, and know not how to think. 
To tell the purport of their pain, 
And what our silly joys contain; 

In lasting lineaments portray 

The substance of the shadowy day; 
Our real and inner deeds rehearse, 
And make our meaning clear in verse: 
Come, Poet, come! for but in vain 
We do the work or feel the pain, 
And gather up the seeming gain, 


Unless before the end thou come 
To take, ere they are lost, their sum. 


Come, Poet, come! 

To give an utterance to the dumb, 

And make vain babblers silent, come; 

A thousand dupes point here and 
there, 

Bewildered by the show and glare; 

And wise men half have learned to 
doubt 

Whether we are not best without, 

Come, Poet; both but wait to see 

Their error proved to them in thee. 


Come, Poet, come! 

In vain I seem to call. And yet 

Think not the living times forget. 

Ages of heroes fought and fell 

That Homer in the end might tell; 

O’er grovelling generations past 

Upstood the Doric fane at last; 

And countless hearts on countless 
years 

Had wasted thoughts, and hopes, and 
fears, 

Rude laughter and unmeaning tears, 

Ere England Shakespeare saw, or 
Rome 

The pure perfection of her dome. 

Others, I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see; 

Young children gather as their own 

The harvest that the dead had 
sown, 

The dead forgotten and unknown. 


KEEN, FITFUL GUSTS ARE 
WHISPERING HERE 
AND THERE 


Joun Keats 


Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here 
and there 
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Among the bushes half leafless, and 
dry; 

The stars look very cold about the 
sky, 

And I have many miles on foot to fare. 

Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on 
high, 

Or of the distance from home’s pleas- 
ant lair: 

For I am brimful of the friendliness 

That in a little cottage I have found; 

Of fair-haired Milton’s eloquent dis- 
tress, 

And all his love for gentle Lycid 
drowned; 

Of lovely Laura in her light green 
dress, 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously 
crowned. 


PERSONAL TALK 
WitLtiam WorpDsworTH 
I 


I am not One who much or oft de- 
light 

To season my fireside with personal 
talk,— 

Of friends, who live within an easy 
walk, 

Or neighbors, daily, weekly, in my 
sight: 

And, for my chance-acquaintance, 
ladies bright, 

Sons, mothers, maidens withering on 
the stalk, 

These all wear out of me, like Forms, 
with chalk 

Painted on.rich men’s floors for one 
feast night. 

Better than such 
silence long, 


discourse doth 


Long, barren silence, square with my 
desire; 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage- 
fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint under- 
song. 
II 


“Yet life,” you say, “is life; we have 
seen and see, 

And with a living pleasure we de- 
scribe; 

And fits of sprightly malice do but 
bribe 

The languid mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itself, and 
mirth and glee 

Are fostered by the comment and the 
gibe.” 

Even be it so, yet still among your 
tribe, 

Our daily world’s true Worldings, 
rank not me! 

Children are blest, and powerful; 
Their world lies 

More justly balanced; partly at their 
feet, . 

And part far from them—sweetest 
melodies ; 

Are those that are by distance made 
more sweet; 

Whose mind is but the mind of his 
own eyes, 

He is a Slave; the meanest we can 
meet! 


III 


Wings have we,— and as far as we 
can go 

We may find pleasure: wilderness and 
wood, 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support 
that mood 
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Which with the lofty sanctifies the 
low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world; 
and books, we know 


Are a substantial world, both pure — 


and good: 

Round these, with tendrils strong as 
flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will 
grow. 

There find I personal themes, a 
plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which I listen with a ready ear; 

Two shall be named, preéminently 
dear,— 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor; 

And heavenly Una with her milk- 
white Lamb. 


IV 


Nor can I not believe but that hereby 

Great gains are mine; for thus I live 
remote 

From evil-speaking; rancor, never 
sought, 

Comes to me not; malignant truth, 
or lie. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence 
have I 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, 
and joyous thought: 

And thus from day to day my little 
boat 

Rocks in its harbor, lodging peace- 
ably. 

Blessings be with them — and eternal 
praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler 
cares — 

The poets, who on earth have made 
us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays! 


Oh! might my name be numbered 
among theirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal 
days. 


THE ENCHANTER 
Ratepw Wa.tpo EMERSON 


In the deep heart of man a poet 
dwells 

Who all the day of life his summer 
story tells; 

Scatters on every eye dust of his 
spells, 

Scent, form and color; to the flowers 
and shells 

Wins the believing child with won- 
drous tales; 

Touches a cheek with colors of 
romance, 

And crowds a history into a glance; 

Gives beauty to the lake and foun- 
tain, 

Spies oversea the fires of the moun- 
tain; 

When thrushes ope their throat, ’tis 
he that sings, 

And he that paints the oriole’s fiery 
wings. 

The little Shakespeare in the maid- 
en’s heart 

Makes Romeo of a plough-boy on 
his cart; 

Opens the eye to Virtue’s starlike 
meed 

And gives peruasion to a gentle 


deed. 


FRAGMENTS ON THE POET 
ANDOTHE «-POETIC?GIFT 


Ratpu Watpo EMERSON 
The gods talk in the breath of the 


woods, 
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They talk in the shaken pine, 

And fill the long reach of the old 
seashore 

With dialogue divine; 

And the poet who overhears 

Some random word they say 

Is the fated man of men 

Whom the ages must obey. 

The free winds told him what they 
knew, 

Discoursed of fortune as they blew; 

Omens and signs that filled the air 

To him authentic witness bare; 

The birds brought auguries on their 
wings, 

And carolled undeceiving things 

Him to beckon, him to warn; 

Well might then the poet scorn 


_ To learn of scribe or courier 


Things writ in vaster character; 
And on his mind at dawn of day 
Soft shadows of the evening lay. 


WHEN THE FULL-GROWN 
POET CAME 


Watt WHITMAN 


When the full-grown poet came, 

Out spake pleased Nature (the round 
impassive globe, with all its 
shows of day and night), saying, 
He is mine; 

But out spake too the Soul of man, 
proud, jealous and unreconciled, 
Nay, he 1s mine alone; 

— Then the full-grown poet stood 
between the two, and took each 
by the hand; 

And to-day and ever so stands, as 
blender, uniter, tightly holding 
hands, 

Which he will never release until he 
reconciles the two, 

And wholly and joyously blends them. 


From ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 


Sir Puritie SIDNEY 


I 


Loving in truth, and fain in verse my 
love to show, 

That she, dear she, might take some 
pleasure of my pain,— 
Pleasure might cause her read, read- 
ing might make her know, 
Knowledge might pity win, and pity 
grace obtain,— 

I sought fit words to paint the black- 
est face of woe; 

Studying inventions fine, her wits to 
entertain, 

Oft turning others’ leaves, to see if 
thence would flow 

Some fresh and fruitful showers upon 
my sunburn’d brain. 

But words came halting forth, wanting 
Invention’s stay; 

Invention, Nature’s child, fled step- 
dame Study’s blows; 

And others’ feet still seem’d but 
strangers in my way. 

Thus, great with child to speak, and 
helpless in my throes, 

Biting my truant pen, beating my- 
self for spite; 

“Fool,” said my Muse to me, “look 
in thy heart, and write.” 


A DESCRIPTION OF SUCH A 
ONE AS HE WOULD LOVE 


Sir THomas Wyatt 


A face that should content me won- 
drous well, 

Should not be fair, but lovely to 
behold, 

Of lively look, all grief for to repell, 

With right good grace, so would I 
that it should 
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Speak without word, such words as 
none can tell; 
The tress also should be of crispéd 


gold. 

With wit and these perchance I might 
be tried, 

And knit again with knot that should 
not slide. 


CHERRY-RIPE 
Tuomas CAMPION 


There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies blow; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do 
flow: 
There cherries grow which none 
may buy 
Till ‘‘Cherry-ripe” themselves 
do cry. 


Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter 
shows, 
They look like rosebuds fill’d with 
snow; 
Yet them nor peer nor prince can 
buy 
Till “Cherry-ripe” themselves 
do cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them 
still; 
Her brows like bended bows do 
stand 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to 
kill 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come 
nigh 
Till “Cherry-ripe” themselves 
do cry. 


From LOVE IN THE VALLEY 
Georce MEREDITH 


Under yonder beech-tree single on 
the greensward, 
Couched with her arms behind her 
golden head, 
Knees and tresses folded to slip and 
ripple idly, 
Lies my young love sleeping in the 
shade. 
Had I the heart to slide an arm be- 
neath her, 
Press her parting lips as her waist 
I gather slow, 
Waking in amazement she could not 
but embrace me: 
Then would she hold me and never 
let me go. 


Shy as a squirrel and wayward as the 
swallow, 
Swift as the swallow along the 
river’s light 
Circleting the surface to meet his 
mirrored winglets, 
Fleeter she seems in her stay than 
in her flight. 
Shy as the squirrel that leaps among 
the pine-tops, 
Wayward as the swallow overhead 
at set of sun, 
She whom I love is hard to catch and 
conquer— 
Hard, but oh, the glory of the 
winning were she won! 


When her mother tends her before 
the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her 
hair, 
Often she thinks, were this wild 
thing wedded, 
More love should I have, and much 
less care. 
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When her mother tends her before 
the lighted mirror, 
Loosening her laces, combing down 
her curls, 
Often she thinks were this wild thing 
wedded, 
I should miss but one for many 
boys and girls. 


Heartless she is as the shadow in the 

meadows 
Flying to the hills on a blue and 
breezy noon. 

No, she is athirst and drinking up her 
wonder; 

Earth to her is young as the slip 
of the new moon. 

Deals she an unkindness, ’tis but her 
rapid measure, 

Even as in a dance; and her smile 
can heal no less: 

Like the swinging May-cloud that 
pelts the flowers with hail- 
stones 

Off a sunny border, she was made 
to bruise and bless. 


Lovely are the curves of the white 
owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large 
star. 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle- 
note unvaried, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the 
brown eve-jar. 
Darker grows the valley, more and 
more forgetting: 
So were it with me if forgetting 
could be willed. 
Tell the grassy hollow that holds the 
bubbling well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that 
keeps it filled. 


Sunrays, leaning on our southern 
hills and lighting 
Wild cloud-mountains that drag 
the hills along, 
Oft ends the day of your shifting 
brilliant laughter 
Chill as a dull face frowning on a 
song. 
Ay, but ~shows the south-west a 
ripple-feathered bosom 
Blown to silver while the clouds 
are shaken and ascend 
Scaling the mid-heavens as they 
stream, there comes a sunset 
Rich, deep like love in beauty 
without end. 


When at dawn she sighs, and like an 
infant to the window 
Turns grave eyes craving light, 
released from dreams, 
Beautiful she looks, like a white 
water-lily, 
Bursting out of bud in havens of 
the streams. 
When from bed she rises clothed 
from neck to ankle 
In her long nightgown sweet as 
boughs of May, 
Beautiful she looks, like a tall gar- 
den-lily, 
Pure from the night, and splendid 
for the day. 


Mother of the dews, dark eye-lashed 
twilight; 
Low-lidded twilight, o’er the val- 
ley’s brim, 
Rounding on thy breast sings the 
dew-delighted skylark, 
Clear as though the dew-drops had 
their voice in him. 
Hidden where the rose-flush drinks 
the rayless planet, 
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Fountain-full he pours the spray- 
ing fountain-showers. 
Let me hear her laughter, I would 
have her ever 
Cool as dew in twilight, the lark 
above the flowers. 


All the girls are out with their baskets 
for the primrose; 
Up lanes, woods through, they 
troop in joyful bands. 
My sweet leads: she knows not why, 
but now she loiters, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs 
her hands. 
Such a look will tell that the violets 
are peeping, 
Coming the rose; and unaware a 


cry 
Springs in her bosom for odors and 
for color, 
Covert and the nightingale; she 


knows not why. 


Prim little scholars are the flowers of 
her garden, 
Trained to stand in rows, and ask- 
ing if they please. 
I might love them well but for loving 
more the wild ones; 
O my wild ones! they tell me more 
than these, 
You, my wild one, you tell of honied 
field-rose, 
Violet, blushing eglantine in life; 
and even as they, 
They, by the wayside are earnest of 
your goodness, 
You are of life’s on the banks that 
line the way. 


Peering at her chamber the white 
crowns the red rose, 


Jasmine winds the porch with stars 
two and three. 
Parted is the window; she sleeps; the 
starry jasmine 
Breathes a falling breath that car- 
ries thoughts of me. 
Sweeter unpossessed, have I said of 
her my sweetest? 

Not while she sleeps: while she 
sleeps the jasmine breathes, 
Luring her to love; she sleeps; the 

starry jasmine 
Bears me to her pillow under white 
rose-wreaths. 


Yellow with birdfoot-trefoil are the 
grass-glades; 
Yellow with cinquefoil of the dew- 
gray leaf; 
Yellow with stonecrop; the moss- 
mounds are yellow; 
Blue-necked the wheat 
yellowing to the sheaf. 
Green-yellow, bursts from the copse 
the laughing yaffle, 
Sharp as a sickle is the edge of 
shade and shine: 
Earth in her heart laughs looking at 
the heavens, 
Thinking of the harvest: I look and 


think of mine. 


sways, 


O the golden sheaf, the rustling 
treasure-armful! 
O the nutbrown tresses nodding 
interlaced! 
O the treasure-tresses one another 
over 
Nodding! O the girdle slack about 
the waist! 
Slain are the poppies that shot their 
random scarlet 
Quick amid the wheat-ears: wound 
about the waist, 
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Gathered, see these brides of Earth 
one blush of ripeness! 
O the nutbrown tresses nodding 
interlaced! 


Large and smoky red the sun’s cold 
disk drops, 
Clipped by naked hills, on violet 
shaded snow: 
Eastward large and still lights up a 
bower of moonrise, 
Whence at her leisure steps the 
moon aglow. 
Nightlong on black print-branches 
our beech-tree 
Gazes in this whiteness: nightlong 
could I. 
Here may life on death or death on 
life be painted. 
Let me clasp her soul to know she 
cannot die! 


Soon will she lie like a white frost 
sunrise. 
Yellow oats and brown wheat, 
barley pale as rye, 
Long since your sheaves have yielded 
to the thresher, 
Felt the girdle loosened, seen the 
tresses fly. 
Soon will she lie like a blood-red 
sunset. 
Swift with the to-morrow, green- 
winged Spring! 
Sing from the South-west, bring her 
back the truants, 
Nightingale and swallow, song and 
dipping wing. 


Soft new beech-leaves, up to beamy 
April 
Spreading bough on bough a prim- 
rose mountain, you 


Lucid in the moon, raise lilies to the 
skyfields, 
Youngest green transfused in silver 
shining through: 
Fairer than the lily, than the wild 
white cherry: 
Fair as in image my seraph love 
appears 
Born to me by dreams when dawn is 
at my eyelids; 
Fair as in the flesh she swims to me 
on tears. 


Could I find a place to be alone with 
heaven, 
I would speak my heart out: heav- 
en is my need. 
Every woodland tree is flushing like 
the dogwood, 
Flashing like the whitebeam, sway- 
ing like the reed. 
Flushing like the dogwood crimson 
in October; 
Streaming like the flag-reed south- 
west blown, 
Flashing as in gusts the sudden- 
lighted whitebeam: 
All seem to know what is for heaven 
alone. 


From 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Who is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 
Love doth to her eyes repair 

To help him of his blindness, 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 
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Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 


ONE GIRL 
(4 Combination from Sappho) 


Dante GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


I 


Like the sweet apple which reddens 
upon the topmost bough, 

A-top on the topmost twig,—which 
the pluckers forgot, somehow,— 

Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, 
for none could get it till now. 


II 
Like the wild hyacinth flower which 
on the hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shep- 
herds forever tear and wound, 
Until the purple blossom is trodden 
into the ground. 


SONG 
‘ THomas CAREW 
I 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose, 
For in your beauty’s orient deep 

These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


Il 
Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day, 
For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


If] 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past, 


For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 


IV 


Ask me no more where those stars 
light 

That downwards fall in dead of night, 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 

Fixed become as in their sphere. 


V 


Ask me no more if east or west 
The phoenix builds her spicy nest, 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


“SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 
GeorGE Noet Gorpon, Lorp Byron 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless 
grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet ex- 
press 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling- 
place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that 
brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that 
glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent! 
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SHE DWELT AMONG THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS 


WiLit1AmM WorDSWOoRTH 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to 
praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could 
know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


“OH FAIREST OF THE 
RURAL MAIDS” 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Oh, fairest of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades; 

Green boughs, and glimpses of the 
sky, 

Were all that met thine infant eye. 


Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a 
child, 

Were ever in the sylvan wild; 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in thy heart and on thy face. 


The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 


Thy eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen; 


Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 


SONNETS 


EpmMUND SPENSER 


AmoreTTI XV 


Ye tradeful merchants that with 
weary toil 

Do seek most precious things to make 
your gain, 

And both the Indias of their treas- 
ures spoil, 

What needeth you to seek so far in 
vain? 

For lo, my love doth in herself con- 
tain 

All this world’s riches that may far 
be found: 

If sapphires, lo, her eyes be sapphires ~ 
plain; 

If rubies, lo, her lips be rubies sound; 

If pearls, her teeth be pearls, both 
pure and round; 

If ivory, her forehead ivory ween; 

If gold, her locks are finest gold on 
ground; 

If silver, her fair hands are silver 
sheen. 

But that which fairest is, but few 
behold— 

Her mind adorned with virtues mani- 


fold. 


AMORETTI XXXVII 


What guile is this, that those her 
golden tresses 
She doth attire under a net of gold, 
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And with sly skill so cunningly them 
dresses 

That which is gold or hair may scarce 
be told? 

Is it that men’s frail eyes, which gaze 
too bold, 

She may entangle in that golden snare, 

And, being caught, may craftily en- 
fold 

Their weaker hearts, which are not 
well aware? 

Take heed, therefore, mine eyes, how 
ye do stare 

Henceforth too rashly on the guileful 
net, 

In which if ever ye entrapped are, 

Out of her bands ye by no means 
shall get. 

Fondness it were for any, being free, 

To covet fetters, though they golden 
be! 


AmoreTti LXI 


The glorious image of the Maker’s 
beauty, 

My sovereign saint, the idol of my 
thought, 

Dare not henceforth, 
bounds of duty, 

T’ accuse of pride, or rashly blame 
for ought. 

For being, as she is, divinely wrought, 

And of the brood of angels heavenly 
born, 

And with the crew of blessed saints 
upbrought, 

Each of which did her with their 
gifts adorn— 

The bud of joy, the blossom of the 
morn, 

The beam of light, whom mortal eyes 
admire; 

What reason is it then but she should 
scorn 


above the 


Base things that to her love too bold 
aspire! 

Such heavenly forms ought rather 
worshipt be 

Than dare be loved by men of mean 
degree. 


From THE RINGAND THE BOOK 
Rosert BRowNING 


Dedication 

O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved 
the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier 
blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his 
face,— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the 
heart— 

When the first summons from the 
darkling earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, 
blanched their blue, 

And bared them of the glory—to 
drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— 

This is the same voice: can thy soul 
know change? 

Hail then, and harken from the 
realms of help! 

Never may I commence my song, 
my due 

To God who best taught song by 
gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseech- 
ing hand— 

That still, despite the distance and 
the dark, 

What was, again may be; some inter- 
change 

Of grace, some splendor once thy 
very thought, 
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Some benediction anciently thy smile: 

—Never conclude, but raising hand 
and head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot 
reach, yet yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all 
reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing 
back 

In those thy realms of help, that 
heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy 
face makes proud, 

Some wanness where, I think, thy 
foot may fall! 


MY STAR 
RosertT BROWNING 


All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the 
blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower, 
hangs furled: 
They must solace themselves with 
the Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a 
world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; 
therefore I love it. 


THE WIND-HARP 
James RussELL LoweLL 
I treasure in secret some long, fine 
hair 
Of tenderest brown, but so inward- 
ly golden 


I half used to fancy the sunshine there, 
So shy, so shifting, so waywardly 
rare, 
Was only caught for the moment 
and holden 
While I could say Dearest! and kiss 
it, and then 
In pity let go to the summer again. 
I twisted this magic in gossamer 
strings 
Over a wind-harp’s Delphian hol- 
low; 
Then called to the idle breeze that 
swings 
All day in the pine-tops, and clings, 
and sings 
’Mid the musical leaves, and said, 
“Oh, follow 
The will of those tears that deepen 
my words, 
And fly to my window to waken these 
chords.” 


So they trembled to life, and, doubt- 
fully 
Feeling their way to my sense, sang, 
“Say whether 
They sit all day by the greenwood 
tree, 
The lover and loved, as it wont to be, 
When we —” But grief conquered, 
and all together 
They swelled such weird murmur as 
haunts a shore 
Of some planet dispeopled,—“‘Never- 
more!” 


Then from deep in the past, as seemed 
to me, 
The strings gathered sorrow and 
sang forsaken, 
“One lover still waits ’neath the 
greenwood tree, 
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But ’tis dark,” and they shuddered, 
“where lieth she 
Dark and cold! Forever must one 
be taken?” 
But I groaned, “O harp of all ruth 
bereft, 


This Scripture is sadder,—‘the other 
left”’! 


There murmured, as if one strove to 
speak, 
And tears came instead; then the 
sad tones wandered 
And faltered among the uncertain 
chords 
In a troubled doubt between sorrow 
and words; 
At last with themselves 
questioned and pondered, 
“Hereafter ?’—who knoweth?” and so 
they sighed 
Down the long steps that lead to 
silence and died. 


they 


MY LOVE 
James RussELL LOWELL 


Not as all other women are 

Is she that to my soul is dear; 

Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening-star, 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


Great feelings hath she of her own, 

Which lesser souls may never know; 

God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 

Wherewith the wind may choose to 
blow. 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair; 
No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise: 
For naught that sets one heart at ease 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 


She hath no scorn of common things, 

And, though she seem of other birth, 

Round us her heart intwines and 
clings, 

And patiently she folds her wings 

To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


She is most fair, and thereunto 

Her life doth rightly harmonize; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


She is a woman: one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 

Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 

Though knowing well that life hath 
room 

For many blights and many tears. 


I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Seems following its own wayward will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright. 


And, on its full, deep breast serene, 

Like quiet isles my duties lie; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh and fair and 
green, 

Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 
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NOCTURNE 
Tuomas BaiLtey ALDRICH 


Up to her chamber window 
A slight wire trellis goes, 

And up this Romeo’s ladder 
Clambers a bold white rose. 


I lounge in the ilex shadows, 
I see the lady lean, 
Unclasping her silken girdle, 
The curtain folds between. 


She smiles on her white-rose lover, 
She reaches out her hand 

And helps him in at the window — 
I see it where I stand! 


To her scarlet lips she holds him, 
And kisses him many a time — 
Ah, me! it was he that won her 
Because he dared to climb! 


MY LAST DUCHESS 
RoserT BROWNING 


Ferrara 

That’s my last Duchess painted on 
the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra 
Pandolf’s hands 

Worked busily a day, and there she 
stands. 

Will’t please you sit and look at her? 
I said 

“Fra Pandolf” by design, for never 


read 

Strangers like you that pictured 
countenance, 

The depth and passion of its earnest 
glance, 


But to myself they turned (since none 
puts by 


The curtain I have drawn for you, 
but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, 
if they durst, 

How such a glance came there; so, 
not the first 

Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, 


twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called 
that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: 
perhaps 


Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “Her 
mantle laps 

Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or 
“*Parmit 

Must never hope to reproduce the 
faint 

Half-flush that dies along herthroat”’: 
such stuff 

Was courtesy, she thought, and cause 
enough 

For calling up that spot of joy. She 
had 

A heart—how shall I 
soon made glad. 

Too easily impressed: she liked what- 


say—too 


e’er 

She looked on, and her looks went 
everywhere. 

Sir, twas all one! My favour at her 
breast, 


The dropping of the daylight in the 
West, 

The bough of cherries some officious 
fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the 
white mule 

She rode with round the terrace—all 
and each 

Would draw from her alike the ap- 
proving speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men, 
—good! but thanked 
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Somehow—I know not how—as if 
she ranked 

My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old 
name 

With anybody’s gift. 
to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you 
skill 

In speech—(which I have not)—to 
make your will 

Quite clear to such an one, and say, 
“Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me; here you 
miss, 

Or there exceed the mark’”’—and if 
she let 

Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly 
set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made 
excuse, 

—F’en then would be some stooping; 
and I choose 

Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, 
no doubt, 

Whene’er I passed her; but who 
passed without 

Much the same smile? This grew; I 
gave commands; 

Then all smiles stopped together. 
There she stands 

As if alive. Will’t please you rise? 
We'll meet 

The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known 
munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pre- 
tence 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I 
avowed 

At starting, is my object. 
we'll go 

Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, 
though, 


Who’d stoop 


Nay, 


Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in 
bronze for me! 


From SUNDAY UP THE RIVER 
James THomson 
XV 


Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail; 
And his rank and wealth, his strength 

and health, 


On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read; 
And his home is bright with a calm 

delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed. 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my Love, love thee; 
And his heart is great with the pulse 
of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 


SONNET Ox 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE | 


When in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my 
bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my 
fate; 

Wishing me like to one more rich in 
hope, 

Featured like him, like him with 
friends possest, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that 
man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented 
least; 
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Yet in these thoughts myself almost 


despising, 

Haply I think on thee;—and then my 
state, 

Like to the lark at break of day aris- 
ing 


From sullen earth, sings hymns at 
heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remember’d, 
such wealth brings 

That then I scorn to change my state 
with kings. 


From SONNETS FROM THE 


PORTUGUESE 
ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
VI 
Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall 
stand 

Henceforward in thy shadow. Never- 
more 

Alone upon the threshold of my 
door 


Of individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my 
hand 

Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I 
forbore— 

Thy touch upon the palm. 
widest land 

Doom takes to part us, leaves thy 

heart in mine 

With pulses that beat double. What 
I do 

And what I dream include thee, as 
the wine 

Must taste of its own grapes. 
when I sue 

God for myself, He hears that name 
of thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of 
two. 


The 


And 


VII 
The face of all the world is changed, 
I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of 
thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me, as 
they stole 


Betwixt me and the dreadful outer 
brink 

Of obvious death, where I, who 
thought to sink, 

Was caught up into love, and taught 
the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm. The cup of 
dole 

God gave for baptism, I am fain to 
drink, 

And praise its sweetness, Sweet, with 
thee anear. 

The names of country, heaven, are 
changed away 

For where thou art or shalt be, there 
or here; 

And this . . . this lute and song 

. . loved yesterday, 

(The singing angels know) are only 
dear 

Because thy name moves right in 
what they say. 


XIV 

If thou must love me, let it be for 
nought 

Except for love’s sake only. Do not 
Say, 

“T love her for her smile—her look— 
her way 

Of speaking gently,—for a trick of 
thought 


That falls in well with mine, and 
certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a 
day? — 
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For these things in themselves, Be- 
lovéd, may 

Be changed, or change for thee,—and 
love so wrought, 

May be unwrought so. Neither love 


me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my 
cheeks dry: 

A creature might forget to weep, who 
bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love 
thereby. 

But love me for love’s sake, that 
evermore 

Thou may’st love on through love’s 
eternity. 


XX 


Beloved, my Belovéd, when I think 

That thou wast in the world a year 
ago, 

What time I sat alone here in the 
snow 

- And saw no footprint, heard the 
silence sink 

No moment at thy voice, but, link 
by link, 

Went counting all my chains as if 
that so 

They never could fall off at any blow 

Struck by thy possible hand,—why, 
thus I drink 

Of life’s great cup of wonder! Won- 
derful, 

Never to feel thee thrill the day or 
night 

With personal act or speech,—nor 
ever cull 

Some prescience of thee with the 
blossoms white 

Thou sawest growing! Atheists are 
as dull, 

Who cannot guess God’s presence 
out of sight. 


XXI 


Say over again, and yet once over 
again, 

That thou dost love me. Though the 
word repeated 

Should seem “a cuckoo-song,” as 
thou dost treat it, 

Remember, never to the hill or plain, 

Valley and wood, without her cuckoo- 
strain 

Comes the fresh Spring in all her 
green completed. 

Beloved, I, amid the darkness greeted 

By a doubtful spirit-voice, in that 
doubt’s pain 

Cry, “Speak once more—thou lovest !”’ 
Who can fear 

Too many stars, though each in 
heaven shall roll, 

Too many flowers, though each shall 
crown the year? 

Say thou dost love me, love me, love 
me—toll 

The silver iterance!—only minding, 
Dear, 

To love me also in silence with thy 
soul. 


XLI 


I thank all who have loved me in 
their hearts, 

With thanks and love from mine. 
Deep thanks to all 

Who paused a little near the prison- 
wall 

To hear my music in its louder 
parts 

Ere they went onward, each one to 
the mart’s 

Or temple’s occupation, beyond call. 

But thou, who, in my voice’s sink 
and fall 

When the sob took it, thy divinest 
Art’s 
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Own instrument didst drop down at 


thy foot 

To hearken what I said between my 
tears) i; .cir 

Instruct me how to thank thee! Oh, 
to shoot 

My soul’s full meaning into future 
years, 

That they should lend it utterance, 
and salute 

Love that endures, from Life that 
disappears! 

XLIll 

How do I love thee? Let me count 
the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth 
and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out 
of sight 


For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle- 
light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for 
Right; 

I love thee purely as they turn from 
Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to 
use 

In my old griefs, and with my child- 
hood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to 
lose 

With my lost saints,—I love thee 
with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and, if 
God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after 
death. 


XLIV 


Beloved, thou hast brought me many 
flowers 


Plucked in the garden, all the sum- 
mer through 

And winter, and it seemed as if they 
grew 

In this close room, nor missed the sun 
and showers. 

So, in the like name of that love of 
ours, 

Take batk these thoughts which here 
unfolded too, 

And which on warm and cold days I 
withdrew 

From my heart’s ground. 
those beds and bowers 

Be overgrown with bitter weeds and 
rue, 

And wait thy weeding; yet here’s 
eglantine, 

Here’s ivy!—take them, as I used to 
do 

Thy flowers, and keep them where 
they shall not pine. 

Instruct thine eyes to keep their 
colors true, 

And tell thy soul their roots are 
left in mine. 


Indeed, 


From ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 


Str Puitie SIDNEY 


LXIV 


No more! My Dear, no more these 
counsels try! 

O give my passions leave to run their 
race! 

Let Fortune lay on me her worst 
disgrace! 

Let folk o’ercharged with brain, 
against me cry! 

Let clouds bedim my face, break in 
mine eye! 

Let me no steps but of lost labor 
trace! 
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Let all the earth in scorn recount my 
case; 

But do not will me from my love to 
fly! 

I do not envy Aristotle’s wit; 

Nor do aspire to Cesar’s bleeding 
fame; 

Nor ought do care, though some 
above me sit; 

Nor hope, nor wish another course 
to frame: 

But that which once may win thy 
cruel heart. 

Thou art my wit, and thou my 
virtue art. 


From IDYLS OF SOLOMON! 


Ricuarp Moutton 


Idyl Il.—The Bride’s Reminiscences 
of the Courtship 
How in the Springtide the Lover came to her 


mountain home, and how the wooing was 
interrupted, 


Tue BripE 
The voice of my beloved! behold, he 


cometh, 
Leaping upon the mountains, 
Skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved is like a roe or a young 
hart: 
Behold, he standeth behind our 
wall, 
He looketh in at the’ windows, 
He sheweth himself through the lat- 
tice. 
My beloved spake, and said unto 
me: 
“Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
And come away. 


For, lo, the winter is past, 


The rain is over and gone; 
1From The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is 
come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land; 

The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom 
They give forth their fragrance. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, 

And come away. 


O my dove, that art in the clefts of 
the rock, 
In the covert of the steep place, 
Let me see thy countenance, 
Let me hear thy voice; 


For sweet is thy voice, 
And thy countenance is comely.” 


Tue BripE 


Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm: 
For love is strong as death; 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave: 
The flashes thereof are flashes of 
fire, 
A very flame of the Lorn. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it: 
If a man would give all the substance 

of his house for love, 
It would utterly be contemned. 


BEDOUIN SONG 
Bayarp TayLor 


From the Desert I come to thee 

On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry: 
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I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold ! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till: the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 

And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


A SERENADE 
Epwarpb CoaTE PINKNEY 


Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the lights above, 
There hang more destinies. 
Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and light; 
Then, lady, up,—look out, and be 
A sister to the night! 


Sleep not! Thine image wakes for aye 
Within my watching breast: 
Sleep not! from her soft sleep should 
fly 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 
Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
‘And make this darkness gay, 
With looks, whose brightness well 
might make 
Of darker nights a day. 


SERENADE 
Henry Timrop 


Hide, happy damask, from the stars, 
That sleep enfolds behind your 
veil, 
But open to the fairy cars 
On which the dreams of midnight 
sail; 
And let the zephyrs rise and fall 
About her in the curtained gloom 
And then return to tell me all 
The silken secrets of the room. 


Ah, dearest! may the elves that sway 
Thy fancies come from emerald 
plots, 
Where they have dozed and dreamed 
all day 
In hearts of blue forget-me-nots. 
And one perhaps shall whisper thus: 
Awake! and light the darkness, 
Sweet. 2 
While thou art reveling with us, 
He watches in the lonely street. 


SERENADE 
Henry Wapswortu LONGFELLOW 


Stars of the summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 

Hide, hide your golden light! 
She sleeps! 
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My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 


Moon of the summer night! 
Far down yon western steeps, 
Sink, sink in silver light! 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 


Wind of the summer night! 
Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
Fold, fold thy pinions light! 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 


Dreams of the summer night! 
Tell her, her lover keeps 

Watch! while in slumbers light 
She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 


SONG TO CELIA 
Ben JONSON 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I[’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope, that there 
It could not wither’d be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 
Since when it grows, and smells, | 
swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 


GO, LOVELY ROSE 


EDMUND WALLER 


I 


Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


2 


Tell her that’s young; 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


3 
Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 


4 
Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD 
TO HIS! LOVE 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, hills, and fields, 
Woods, or steepy mountains yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
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And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle: 


A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we 
pull; 

Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold; 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and 
sing 

For thy delights each May morning; 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my love. 


THE NYMPH’S REPLY TO 
THE SHEPHERD 


IGNOTO 


If all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me 
move, 

To live with thee and be thy love. 


Time drives the flocks from field to 
fold, 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow 
cold; 

And Philomel becometh dumb; 


The rest complains of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton 
fields 

To wayward Winter reckoning yields: 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 


“~ 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of 
roses, 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon for- 
gotten, 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 
Thy corat clasps and amber studs, 
All these in me no means can move, 
To come to thee and be thy love. 


But could youth last, and love still 
breed, 

Had joys no date, hor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might 
move, 

To live with thee and be thy love. 


MILKMAID’S SONG 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Shame upon you, Robin, 
Shame upon you now! 
Kiss me would you? with my hands 
Milking the cow? 
Daisies grow again, 
Kingcups blow again, 
And you came and kiss’d me milking 
the cow. 


Robin came behind me, 
Kiss’d me well, I vow. 
Cuff him could -I? with my hands 
Milking the cow? 
Swallows fly again, 
Cuckoos cry again, 
And you came and kiss’d me milking 
the cow. 


Come, Robin, Robin, 
Come and kiss me now; 
Help it can I? with my hands 
Milking the cow? 
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Ringdoves coo again, 
All things woo again. 
Come behind and kiss me milking the 
cow! 


From MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Take, O, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But thy kisses bring again, 
Bring again, 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
Sealed in vain! 


From CYMBELINE 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise! 


SONG 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress-tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain: 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 


A MATCH 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 

Our lives would grow together 

In sad or singing weather, 

Blown fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or gray grief; 

If love were what the rose is, 


And I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 
If 1 were what the words are 
And.love were like the tune. 


If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death, 
We’d shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath; 
If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death. 


If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 

We’d play for lives and seasons 

With loving looks and treasons 
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And tears of night and morrow 

And laughs of maid and boy; 
If you were thrall to sorrow, 

And I were page to joy. 


If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May 
We’d throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day; 
If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May. 


If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain, 

We’d hunt down love together, 

Pluck out his flying-feather, 

And teach his feet a measure, 
And find his mouth a rein; 

If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain. 


TO HELEN 
Epcar ALLAN PoE - 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer 
bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me 
home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-Land! 


LIFERATURE 


TO—— 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it. 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not,— 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, 
MAUD 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted 
abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the hght that 
she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she 
loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 
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All night has the casement jessamine 
stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell with the waking 
bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, “There is but one, 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her 
alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 
Now half to the setting moon are 
gone, 
And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘The brief night 
goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 
O. young lord-lover, what sighs are 
those, 
For one that will never be thine? 
But mine, but mine,” so I sware to 
the rose, 
“For ever and ever, mine.” 


And the soul of the rose went into my 
blood, 
As the music clash’d in the Hall; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on 
to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have 
left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we 
meet 
And the valleys of Paradise, 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the 
lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the 
lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for 
your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and 
thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of 
girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of 
pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over 
with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the 
gate, 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate. 
The red rose cries, ““She is near, she 

-istnear 
And the white rose weeps, “She is 
late +; 
The larkspur listens, “I hear, I hear’: 
And the lily whispers, “I wait.” 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead, 
Would start and tremble under her 
feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 
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SONG 
Sir Witiiam DAvENANT 


The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest, 
And climbing, shakes his dewy 
wings. 
’ He takes this window for the East, 
And to implore your light he 
sings— 
Awake, awake! the morn will never 
rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your 
eyes. 


The merchant bows unto the sea- 
man’s star, 
The ploughman from the sun his 
season takes; 
But still the lover wonders what they 
are 
Who look for day before his mis- 
tress wakes. 
Awake, awake! break thro your veils 
of lawn! 
And draw your curtains, and begin 
the dawn! 


THE INDIAN SERENADE 
Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 


I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright: 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how! 
To thy chamber window, Sweet! 


The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 
And the Champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint, 


It dies upon her heart;— 
As I must on thine, 
O! belovéd as thou art! 


Oh lift me from the grass! 

I die! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast;— 
Oh! press it to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last. 


A LITTLE WHILE I FAIN 
WOULD. LINGER YET 


PauL Hami_tTon Hayne 


A little while (my life is almost 
set!) 
I fain would pause along the down- 
ward way, 
Musing an hour in this sad sunsét- 
ray, 
While, Sweet! our eyes with tender 
tears are wet: 
A little hour I fain would linger yet. 


A little while I fain would linger yet, 
All for love’s sake, for love that 
cannot tire; 
Though fervid youth be dead, with 
youth’s desire, 
And hope has faded to a vague re- 
gret, 
A little while I fain would linger yet. 


A little while I fain would linger here: 
Behold! who knows what strange, 
mysterious bars 
*Twixt souls that love may rise in 
other stars? 
Nor can love deem the face of death 
is fair: 
A little while I still would linger here. 
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A little while I yearn to hold thee 
fast, 
Hand locked in hand, and loyal 
heart to heart; 
(O pitying Christ! those woeful 
words, “‘We part!’’) 
So ere the darkness fall, the light be 
past, 
A little while I fain would hold thee 
fast. 


A little while, when night and twi- 
light meet: 
Behind, our broken years! before, 
the deep 
Weird wonder of the last unfath- 
omed sleep,— 
A little while I still would clasp thee 
Sweet; 
A little while, when night and twi- 
light meet. 


A little while I fain would linger here; 
Behold! who knows what soul- 
dividing bars 
Earth’s faithful loves may part in 
other stars? 
Nor can love deem the face of death 
is fair: 
A little while I still would linger here. 


From THE HOUSE OF LIFE 


DanTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Love-sight 
When do I see thee most, beloved 
one? 
When in the light the spirits of 
mine eyes 
Before thy face, their altar, sol- 
emnize 


The worship of that Love through 
thee made known? 


Or when in the dusk hours, (we two 
alone,) 
Close-kissed and eloquent of stili 
replies 
Thy twilight-hidden glimmering 
visage lies, 
And my soul only sees thy soul its 
own? 
O love, my love! if I no more should 
see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow 
of thee, 
Nor image of thine eyes in any 
spring,— 
How then should sound upon Life’s 
darkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished 
leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable 
wing? 


Mid-rapture 


Thou lovely and belovéd, thou my 
love; 
Whose kiss seems still the first; 
whose summoning eyes, 
Even now, as for our love-world’s 
new sunrise, 
Shed very dawn; whose voice, attuned 
above 
All modulation of the deep-bowered 
dove, 
Is like a hand laid softly on the 
soul; 
Whose hand is like a sweet voice 
to control 
Those worn tired brows it hath the 
keeping of :— 
What word can answer to thy word,— 
what gaze 
To thine, which now absorbs with- 
in its sphere 
My worshipping face, till I am mir- 
rored there 
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Light-circled in a heaven of deep- 
drawn rays? 
What clasp, what kiss mine inmost 
heart can prove, 
O lovely and belovéd, O my 
love? 


Love-sweetness 


Sweet dimness of her loosened hair’s 
downfall 
About thy face; her sweet hands 
round thy head 
In gracious fostering union gar- 
landed; 
Her tremulous smiles; her glances’ 
sweet recall 
Of love; her murmuring sighs memo- 
rial; 
Her mouth’s culled sweetness by 
thy kisses shed 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, 
and so led 
Back to her mouth which answers 
there for all:— 
What sweeter than these things, ex- 
cept the thing 
In lacking which all these would 
lose their sweet :— 
The confident heart’s still fervour: 
the swift beat 
And soft subsidence of the spirit’s 
wing, 
Then when it feels, in cloud-girt way- 
faring, 
The breath of kindred plumes 


against its feet? 


Known in Vain 


Astwo whose love, first foolish, widen- 


ing scope, 

Knows suddenly, to music high and 
soft, ; 

The Holy of holies; who because 
they scoff’d 


Are now amazed with shame, nor dare 
to cope 
With the whole truth aloud, lest heav- 
en should ope; 
Yet, at their meetings, laugh not 
as they laugh’d 
In speech; nor speak, at length; but 
sitting oft 
Together, within hopeless sight of 
hope 
For hours are silent:—So it happeneth 
When Work and Will awake too 
late, to gaze 
After their life sailed by, and hold 
their breath. 
Ah! who shall dare to search 
through what sad maze 
Thenceforth their incommunicable 
ways . 
Follow the desultory feet of Death? 


Youth’s Antiphony 


“T love you, sweet: how can you ever 
learn 

How much I love you?” “You I love 
even so, 

And so I learn it.” “Sweet, you can- 
not know 

How fair you are.” “If fair enough 
to earn 

Your love, so much is all my love’s 
concern.” 

“My love grows hourly, sweet.” 
“Mine too doth grow, 

Yet love seemed full so many hours 
ago!” 

Thus lovers speak, till kisses claim 
their turn. 

Ah! happy they to whom such words 
as these 

In youth have served for speech the 
whole day long, 

Hour after hour, remote from the 
world’s throng 
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Work, contest, fame, all life’s con- 
federate pleas,— 

What while Love breathed in sighs 
and silences 

Through two blent souls one rap- 
turous undersong. 


The Lovers’ Walk 


Sweet twining hedgeflowers wind- 
stirred in no wise 

On this June day; and hand that 
clings in hand:— 

Still glades; and meeting faces scarce- 
ly fann’d: 

An oiser-odored stream that draws 
the skies 

Deep to its heart; and mirrored eyes 
in eyes:— 

Fresh hourly wonder o’er the Summer 
land 

Of light and cloud; and two souls 
softly spann’d 


With one o’erarching heaven of 


smiles and sighs:— 

Even such their path, whose bodies 
lean unto 

Each other’s visible sweetness amo- 
rously,— 

Whose passionate hearts lean by 
Love’s high decree 

Together on his heart 
true, 

As the cloud-foaming firmamental 
blue 

Rests on the blue line of a foamless 
sea. 


for ever 


The Love-letter 


Warmed by her hand and shadowed 
by her hair 

As close she leaned and poured her 
heart through thee, 

Whereof the articulate throbs ac- 
company 


The smooth black stream that makes 
thy whiteness fair,— 

Sweet fluttering sheet, even of her 
breath aware,-— 

Oh let thy silent song disclose to me 

That soul wherewith her lips and eyes 
agree 

Like married music in Love’s answer- 
ing air. 

Fain had I watched her when, at 
some fond thought, 

Her bosom to the writing closelier 
press’d, 

And her breast’s secrets peered into 
her breast; 

When, through eyes raised an instant, 
her soul sought 

My soul, and from the sudden con- 
fluence caught 

The words that made her love the 
loveliest. 


Soul-light 


What other woman could be loved 
like you, 
Or how of you should love possess 
his fill? . 
After the fulness of all rapture, 
still,— 
As at the end of some deep avenue 
A tender glamour of day,—there 
comes to view 
Far in your eyes a yet more hunger- 
ing thrill,— 
Such fire as Love’s soul-winnowing 
hands distil 
Even from his inmost ark of light and 
dew. 
And as the traveller triumphs with 
the sun, 
Glorying in heat’s mid-height, yet 
startide brings 
Wonder new-born, and still fresh 
transport springs 
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From limpid lambent hours of day 
begun;— 
Even so, through eyes and voice, 
your soul doth move 
My soul with changeful light of in- 
finite love. 


True Woman—I. Herself 


To be a sweetness more desired than 
Spring; 

A bodily beauty more acceptable 

Than the wild rose-tree’s arch that 
crowns the fell; 

To be an essence more environing 

Than wine’s drained juice; a music 
ravishing 

More than the passionate pulse of 
Philomel;— 

To be all this ’neath one soft bosom’s 
swell 

That is the flower of life:—how 
strange a thing! 

How strange a thing to be what Man 
can know 

But as a sacred secret! Heaven’s own 
screen 

Hides her soul’s purest depth and love- 
liest glow; 

Closely withheld, as all things most 
unseen,— 

The wave-bowered pearl,—the heart- 
shaped seal of green 

That flecks the snowdrop underneath 
the snow. 


IDEA LXI 
MicuaEL Drayton 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss 
and part,— 

Nay I have done, you get no more of 
me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my 
heart, 


That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our 
vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest 
breath, 

When his pulse failing, 
speechless lies, 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of 
death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

—Now if thou would’st, when all 
have given him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him 
yet recover! 


passion 


CENONE! 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapour slopes 
athwart the glen, 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from 
pine to pine, 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either 
hand 

The lawns and meadow-ledges mid- 
way down 

Hang rich in flowers, and far below 
them roars 

The long brook falling thro’ the clo- 
ven ravine 

In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning; but 
in front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, re- 
veal 

Troas and Ilion’s column’d citadel, 


The crown of Troas. 


1@none:a mountain nymph deserted by Paris when 
he fell in love with Helen. 
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Hither came at noon 

Mournful GEnone, wandering forlorn 

Of Paris, once her playmate on the 
hills. 

Her cheek had lost the rose, and 
round her neck 

Floated her hair or seem’d to float in 
rest. 

She, leaning on a fragment twined 
with vine, 

Sang to the stillness, till the moun- 
tain-shade 

Sloped downward to her seat from the 
upper cliff. 


“O mother Ida, many fountain’d 

Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

For now the noonday quiet holds the 
hill; 

The grasshopper is silent in the grass; 

The lizard, with his shadow on the 
stone, 

Rests like a shadow, and the winds 
are dead. 

The purple flower droops, the golden 
bee 

Is lily-cradled: I alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart 
of love, 

My heart is breaking and my eyes 
are dim, 

And I am all aweary of my life. 


“© mother Ida, many-fountain’d 

Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Hear me, O earth, hear me, O hills, 
O caves 

That house the cold crown’d snake! 
O mountain brooks, 

I am the daughter of a River-God, 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build 
up all 


My sorrow with my song, as yonder 
walls 

Rose slowly to a music 
breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape; for it 
may be 

That, while I speak of it, a little 
while 

My heart may wander from its deeper 
woe. 


slowly 


“O mother Ida, many-fountain’d 

Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

I waited underneath the dawning 
hills; 

Aloft the mountain-lawn was dewy- 
dark, 

And dewy-dark aloft the mountain- 
pine. 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 

Leading a jet-black goat white-horn’d, 
white-hooved, 

Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 


“O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Far off the torrent call’d me from the 
cleft; 

Far up the solitary morning smote 

The streaks of virgin snow. With 
down-dropt eyes 

I sat alone; white-breasted like a star 

Fronting the dawn he moved; a leop- 
ard skin 

Droop’d from his shoulder, but his 
sunny hair 

Cluster’d about his temples like a 
_God’s; 

And his cheek brighten’d as the 
foam-bow brightens 

When the wind blows the foam, and 
all my heart 

Went forth to embrace him coming 
ere he came. 
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“Dear mother Ida, harken ere I 
die. 
He smiled, and opening out his milk- 
white palm 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian 
gold, 
That smelt ambrosially, and while I 
look’d 
And listen’d, the full-flowing river of 
speech 
Came down upon my heart: 
‘My own (none, 
Beautiful-brow’d (none, my own 
soul, 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming 
rind ingraven 
“For the most fair,’? would seem to 
award it thine, 
As lovelier than whatever Oread 
haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of mar- 
ried brows.’ 


“Dear mother Ida, harken ere I 

die. 

He pressed the blossom of his lips to 
mine, 

And added, ‘This was cast upon the 
board, 

When all the full-faced presence of the 
Gods 

Ranged in the halls of Peleus; where- 
upon 

Rose feud, with question unto whom 
’twere due; 

But light-foot Iris brought it yester- 
eve, ; 
Delivering, that to me, by common 

voice 
Elected umpire, Heré comes to-day, 
Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Thou, within 
the cave 


Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest 
pine, : 

Mayst well behold them unbeheld, 
unheard 

Hear all, and see thy Paris, judge of 
Gods.’ 


“Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
It was the deep midnoon; one silvery 


cloud 

Had lost his way between the piny 
sides 

Of this long glen. Then to the bower 
they came, 


Naked they came to that smooth- 
swarded bower, 

And at their feet the crocus brake 
like fire, 

Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 

Lotus and lilies; and a wind arose, 

And overhead the wandering ivy and 


vine, 

This way and that, in many a wild 
festoon 

Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled 
boughs 


With bunch and berry and flower 
thro’ and thro’. 


*O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

On the tree-tops a crested peacock 
lit, 

And o’er him flow’d a golden cloud, 


and lean’d 

Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant 
dew. 

Then first I heard the voice of her to 
whom 

Coming thro’ heaven, like a light that 
grows 


Larger and clearer, with one mind the 
Gods 

Rise up for reverence. She to Paris 
made ; 
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Proffer of royal power, ample rule 

Unquestion’d, overflowing revenue 

Wherewith to embellish state, ‘from 
many a vale 

And river-sunder’d champaign clothed 
with corn, 

Or labor’d mine undrainable of ore. 

Honor,’ she said, ‘and homage, tax 
and toll, 

From many an inland town and haven 
large, 

Mast-throng’d beneath her shadow- 
ing citadel 

In glassy bays among her tallest tow- 


ers.’ 


“O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Still she spake on and still she spake 
of power, 

‘Which in all action is the end of all; 

Power fitted to the season; wisdom- 
bred 

And throned of wisdom—from all 
neighbor crowns 

Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 

Fail from the sceptre-staff. Such boon 
from me, 

From me, heaven’s queen, Paris, to 
thee king-born, 

A shepherd all thy life but yet king- 
born, 

Should come most welcome, seeing 
men, in power 

Only, are likest Gods, who have at- 
tain’d 

Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 

Above the thunder, with undying 
bliss 

In knowledge of their own suprem- 


acy.’ 


“Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
She ceased, and Paris held the costly 
fruit 


Out at arm’s-length, so much the 
thought of power 

Flatter’d his spirit; but Pallas where 
she stood 

Somewhat apart, her clear and bared 
limbs 

O’erthwarted with the brazen-headed 
spear 

Upon her pearly shoulder hanging 
cold, 

The while, above, her full and earnest 
eye 

Over her snow-cold breast and angry 
cheek 

Kept watch, waiting decision, made 
reply: 

‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control, 

These three alone lead life to sover- 
eign power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for) but to live 
by law, 

Acting the law we live by without 
fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow 
right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of conse- 
quence.’ 


“Dear mother Ida, harken ere I 
die. 
Again she said: ‘I woo thee not with 
gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou me by what I 
am, 
So shalt thou find me fairest. 
Yet, indeed, 
If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of 
fair, 
Unbias’d by self-profit, O, rest thee 
sure 
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That I shall love thee well and cleave 
to thee, 

So that my vigour, wedded to thy 
blood, 

Shall strike within thy pulses, like a 
God’s, 

To push thee forward thro’ a life of 
shocks, 

Dangers, and deeds, until endurance 
grow 

Sinew’d with acticn, and the full- 
grown will, 

Circled thro’ 
law, 

Commeasure perfect freedom.’ 

“Here she ceas’d, 

And Paris ponder’d and I cried, ‘O 
Paris, 

Give it to Pallas! but he heard me 
not, 

Or hearing would not hear me, woe is 
me! 


all experiences, pure 


“O mother Ida, many-fountain’d 

Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, 
die. 

Idalian Aphrodite beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Pa- 
phian wells, 

With rosy slender firgers backward 
drew 

From her warm brows and bosom her 
deep hair 

Ambrosial, golden round her lucid 
throat 

And shoulder; from the violets her 
light foot 

Shone rosy-white, and o’er her round- 


harken ere I 


ed form 

Between the shadows of the vine- 
bunches 

Floated the glowing sunlights, as she 
moved. 


“Dear mother Ida, harken ere I 

die. 

She with a subtle smile in her mild 
eyes, 

The herald of her triumph, drawing 
nigh 

Half-whisper’d in his ear, ‘I promise 
thee 

The faifest and most loving wife in 
Greece.’ 

She spoke and laugh’d; I shut my 
sight for fear; 

But when I look’d, Paris had raised 
his arm, 

And I beheld great Heré’s angry eyes, 

As she withdrew into the golden 
cloud, 

And I was left alone within the 
bower; 

And from that time to this I am alone, 


And I shall be alone until I die. 


“Yet, mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Fairest—why fairest wife? am I not 
fair? 

My love hath told me so a thousand 
times. 

Methinks I must be fair, for yester- 
day, 

When I past by, a wild and wanton 
pard, 

Eyed like the evening star, with play- 
ful tail 

Crouch’d fawning in the weed. Most 
loving is she? 

Ah me, my mountain shepherd, that 
my arms 

Were wound about thee, and my hot 
lips prest 

Close, close to thine in that quick- 
falling dew 

Of fruitful kisses, thick as autumn 
rains 

Flash in the pools of whirling Simois! 
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“O mother, hear me yet before I 
die. 
They came, they cut away my tallest 
pines, 
My tall dark pines, that plumed the 
craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all be- 


tween 

The snowy peak and snow-white cat- 
aract 

Foster’d the callow eaglet—from be- 
neath 


Whose thick mysterious boughs in 
the dark morn 
The panther’s roar came muffled, 


while I sat 

Low in the valley. Never, never 
more 

Shall lone Ginone see the morning 
mist 

Sweep thro’ them; never see them 
overlaid 

With narrow moonlit slips of silver 
cloud, 


Between the loud stream and the 
trembling stars. 


*O mother, hear me yet before I 

die. 

I wish that somewhere in the ruin’d 
folds, 

Among the fragments tumbled from 
the glens, 

Or the dry thickets, I could meet 
with her 

The Abominable, 
came 

Into the fair Peleian banquet-hall, 

And cast the golden fruit upon the 
board, 

And bred this change; that I might 
speak my mind, 

And tell her to her face how much I 
hate 


that uninvited 


Her presence, hated both of Gods and 
men. 


“O mother, hear me yet before I 

die. 

Hath he not sworn his love athousand 
times, 

In this green valley, under this green 
hill, 

Even on this hand, and sitting on this 
stone? 

Seal’d it with kisses? water’d it with 
tears? 

O happy tears, and how unlike to 
these! 

O happy heaven, how canst thou see 
my face? 

O happy earth, how canst thou bear 
my weight? 

O death, death, death, thou ever- 
floating cloud, 

There are enough unhappy on this 
earth, 

Pass by the happy souls, that love to 
live; 

I pray thee, pass before my light of 
life, 

And shadow all my soul, that I may 
die. 

Thou weighest heavy on the heart 
within, 

Weigh heavy on my eyelids; let me 
die. 


“O mother, hear me yet before I 

die. 

I will not die alone, for fiery thoughts 

Do shape themselves within me, more 
and more, 

Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 

Dead sounds at night come from the 
inmost hills, 

Like footsteps upon wool. 
see 


I dimly 
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My far-off doubtful purpose, as a 
mother 

Conjectures of the features of her 
child 

Ere it is born. Her child!—a shudder 
comes 

Across me: never child be born of me, 

Unblest, to vex me with his father’s 
eyes! 


“O mother, hear me yet before I 

die. 

Hear me, O earth. 
alone, 

Lest their shrill happy laughter come 
to me 

Walking the cold and starless road of 
death 


Uncomforted, leaving my ancient love 


I will not die 


With the Greek woman. I will rise 
and go 

Down into Troy, and ere the stars 
come forth 

Talk with the wild Cassandra, for she 
says 


A fire dances before her, and a sound 

Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 

What this may be I know not, but I 
know 

That wheresoe’er I am by night and 
day, 

All earth and air seem only burning 
fire.”’ 


MARIANA 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
Mariana in the moated grange. ° 
Measure for Measure. 
With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all: 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the pear to the gable- 
wall. 


The broken sheds look’d sad and 
strange: 
Unlifted was the clinking latch; 
Weeded and worn the ancient 
thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘‘My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


Her tears fell with the dews at 
even; 
Her tears fell ere the dews were 
dried; 
She could not look on the sweet heav- 
en, 


Either at morn or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the 
sky, 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming 
flats. 
She only said, “‘The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,”’ she said; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking she heard the night-fowl 
crow: 
The cock sung out an hour ere light; 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk for- 
lorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed 
morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 
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About a stone-cast from the wall 
Asluice with blackened waters slept 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarléd bark: 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
‘She only said, “The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up and 
away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their 
cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, “My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!’ 


All day within the dreamy house, 


The doors upon their hinges 
creaked; 
The blue fly sung in the pane; the 
mouse 


Behind the moldering wainscot 
shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about; 
Old faces glimmered through the 
doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 
She only said, “My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the 
sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense; but most she loathed the 
hour 
When the thick-moated sunbeam 
lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western 
bower. 
Then, said she, “I am very dreary, 
He will not come,” she said; 
She wept: “I am aweary, aweary, 


O God, that I were dead!” 


SISTER HELEN! 
Dante GABRIEL RossETTI 


“Why did you melt your waxen 
man, 

Sister Helen? 

To-day is the third since you began.” 

“The time was long, yet the time 
ran, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days to-day, between Hell and 

Heaven!) 


“But if you have done your work a- 
right, 

Sister Helen, 

You'll let me play, for you said I 
might.” 

“Be very still in your play to-night, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Third night, to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


1Based on the old belief that if one sold his soul to 
the devil he could receive power to torment his enemy 
by moulding a wax shape of him and then burning it. 
As the image burned, the enemy died. 
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“You said it must melt ere vesper- 
bell, 
Sister Helen; 
If now it be molten, all is well.” 
“Even so,—nay, peace! you cannot 
tell, 
Little brother.” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
O what 1s this, between Hell and 
Heaven ?) 


“Oh the waxen knave was plump to- 
day, 
Sister Helen; 
How like dead folk he has dropped 
away!” 
““Nay now, of the dead what can you 
say, 
Little brother?” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What of the dead, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


““See, see, the sunken pile of wood, 
Sister Helen, 
Shines through the thinned wax red 
as blood!” 
“Nay now, when looked you yet on 
blood, 
Little brother?” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
How pale she 1s, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Now close your eyes, for they’re 
sick and sore, 
Sister Helen, 
And [ll play without the gallery 
door.”’ 
“Aye, let me rest,—I’ll lie on the floor, 
Little brother.” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What rest to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


“Here high up in the balcony, 
Sister Helen, 
The moon flies face to face with 
me.”’ 
“Aye, look and say whatever you 
see, 
Little brother.” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sight to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


“Outside it’s merry in the wind’s 
wake, 
Sister Helen; 
In the shaken trees the chill stars 
shake.” 
“Hush, heard you a horse-tread as 
you spake, 
Little brother?” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sound to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


“T hear a horse-tread, and I see, 
Sister Helen, 
Three horsemen that ride terribly.” 
“Little brother, whence come the 
three, 
Little brother?” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Whence should they come, between Hell 
and Heaven?) 


“They come by the hill-verge from 
Boyne Bar, 
Sister Helen, 
And one draws nigh, but two are 
afar:” 
“Look, look, do you know them who 
they are, 
Little brother?” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Who should they be, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 
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“Oh, it’s Keith of Eastholm rides so 
fast, 
Sister Helen, 
For I know the white mane on the 
blast. ”’ 
“The hour has come, has come at 
last, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Her hour at last, between Hell and 
Heaven !) 


“He has made a sign and called Hal- 
loo! 

Sister Helen, 

And he says that he would speak 
with you.” 

“Oh tell him I fear the frozen dew, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Why laughs she thus, between Hell and 


Heaven!) 


“The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 

Sister Helen. 

That Keith of Ewern’s like to 

die.” 

“And he and thou, and thou and I, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

And they and we, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Three days ago, on his marriage- 
morn, 

Sister Helen, 

He sickened, and lies since then for- 
lorn.” 

“For bridegroom’s side is the bride a 
thorn, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Cold bridal cheer, between Hell and 

Heaven!) 


**Three days and nights he has lain 
abed, 
Sister Helen, 
And he prays in torment to be dead.” 
“The thing may chance, if he have 
prayed, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
If he have prayed, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“But he has not ceased to cry to- 
day, 
Sister Helen, 
That you should take your curse 
away.” 
“My prayer was heard,—he need but 
pray 
Little brother! ’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Shall God not hear, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


“But he says, till you take back your 
ban, 

Sister Helen, 

His soul would pass, yet never can.” 

“Nay then, shall I slay a living 
man, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

A living soul, between Hell and Heav- 
en!) 


“But he calls for ever on your name, 
Sister Helen, 
And says that he melts before a 
flame.” 
“My heart for his pleasure fared the 
same, 
Little brother.” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Fire at the heart, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 
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“‘Here’s Keith of Westholm riding 
fast, 
Sister Helen, 
For I know the white plume on the 
blast.” 
“The hour, the sweet hour I fore- 
cast, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Is the hour sweet, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


“He stops to speak, and he stills his 
horse, 
Sister Helen; 
But his words are drowned in the 
wind’s course.” 
“Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear 
perforce, 
) Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What word now heard, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


“Oh he says that Keith of Ewern’s 
cry, 
Sister Helen, 
Is ever to see you ere he die.” 
“Tn all that his soul sees, there am I, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The soul’s one sight, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“He sends a ring and a broken coin, 

Sister Helen, 

And bids you mind the banks of 
Boyne.” 

“What else he broke will he ever 

join, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

No, never joined, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“He yields you these and craves full 
fain, 

Sister Helen, 

You pardon him in his mortal pain.” 

“What else he took will he give again, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Not twice to give, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“He calls your name in an agony, 
Sister Helen, 
That even dead Love must weep to 

see.” 

“Hate, born of Love, is blind as he, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Love turned to hate, between Hell and 


Heaven!) 


“Oh it’s Keith of Keith now that 
rides fast, 
Sister Helen, 
For I know the white hair on the 
blast.”’ 
“The short, short hour will soon be 
past, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Will soon be past, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“He looks at me and he tries to speak, 

Sister Helen, 

But oh! his voice is sad and weak!” 

“What here should the mighty Baron 
seek, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Is this the end, between Hell and Heav- 
en?) 


“Oh his son still cries, if you forgive, 
Sister Helen, 
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The body dies, but the soul shall 
live.” 
“Fire shall forgive me as I forgive, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
As she forgives, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Oh he prays you, as his heart would 
rive, 

Sister Helen, 

To save his dear son’s soul alive.” 
“Fire cannot slay it, it shall thrive, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Alas, alas, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“He cries to you, kneeling in the 
road, 

Sister Helen, 

To go with him for the love of God!” 

“The way is long to his son’s abode, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The way is long, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“A lady’s here, by a dark steed 
brought, 
Sister Helen, 
So darkly clad, I saw her not.” 
“See her now or never see aught, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What more to see, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Her hood falls back, and the moon 
shines fair, 
Sister Helen, 
On the Lady of Ewern’s golden hair.” 
“Blest hour of my power and her 
despair, 
Little brother!” 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Hour blest and bann’d, between Hell 
and Heaven!) 


“Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride 
did glow, 
Sister Helen, 
’Neath the bridal-wreath three days 
ago. 
“One morn for pride and three days 
for woe, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days, three nights, between Hell 
and Heaven!) 


“Her clasped hands stretch from her 
bending head, 
Sister Helen; 
With the loud wind’s wail her sobs 
are wed.” 
“What wedding-strains 
bridal-bed, 


hath her 


Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What strain but death’s between Hell 
and Heaven!) 


“She may not speak, she sinks in a 
swoon, 

Sister Helen,— 

She lifts her lips and gasps on the 
moon.” 

“Oh! might I but hear her soul’s 

blithe tune, 

) Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 


_ Her woes dumb cry, between Hell and 


Heaven !) 


“They’ve caught her to Westholm’s 
saddlebow, 
Sister Helen, 
And her moonlit hair gleams white 
in its flow.” 
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“Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Woe-withered gold, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“O Sister Helen, you heard the bell, 

Sister Helen! 

More loud than the vesper-chime it 
fell.” 

~“No vesper-chime, but a dying knell, 

Little brother!” 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
His dying knell, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Alas! but I fear the heavy sound, 
Sister Helen; 
Is it in the sky or in the ground?” 
“Say, have they turned their horses 
round, 
Little brother?” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What would she more, between Hell 
and Heaven?) 


“They have raised the old man from 
his knee, 
Sister Helen, 
And they ride in silence hastily.” 
“More fast the naked soul doth 
flee, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The naked soul, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Flank to flank are the three steeds 


gone, 

Sister Helen, 

But the lady’s dark steed goes alone.” 

“And lonely her bridegroom’s soul 
hath flown, 

Little brother,” 


* (O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The lonely ghost, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Oh the wind is sad in the iron chill, 

Sister Helen, 

And weary sad they look by the hill.” 
“But he and I are sadder still, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Most sad of all, between Hell and 

Heaven!) 


~ 


“See, see, the wax has dropped from 
its place, 

Sister Helen, 

And the flames are winning up apace!” 

“Yet here they burn but for a space, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Here for a space, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Ah! what white thing at the door 
has crossed, 
Sister Helen? 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the 
frost?” 
““A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


THE MAID’S LAMENT 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


I loved him not, and yet now he is 
gone I feel I am alone. 

I check’d him while he spoke; yet 
could he speak, 

Alas! I would not check. 

For reasons not to love him once I 
sought, 
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And wearied all my thought 

To vex myself and him: I now would 
give 

My love, could he but live 

Who lately lived for me, and when 
he found 

*Twas vain, in holy ground 

He hid his face amid the shades of 
death.. 

I waste for him my breath 

Who wasted his for me: but mine 
returns, 

And this lorn bosom burns 

With stifling heat, heaving it up in 
sleep, 

And waking me to weep 

Tears that had melted his soft heart: 
for years 

Wept he as bitter tears. 

Merciful God! such was his latest 
prayer, 

These may she never share. 

Quieter is his breath, his breast more 
cold, 

Than daisies in the mould, 

Where children spell, athwart the 
churchyard gate, 

His name and life’s brief date. 

Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er 
you be, 

And oh! pray too for me. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING, 
WHEREIN EACH THING RE- 
NEWS, SAVE ONLY THE 
LOVER 


Henry Howarp, Ear or SURREY 


The soote season that bud and bloom 
forth brings 

With green hath clad the hill and 
eke the vale; , 

The nightingale with feathers new 
she sings; ' 


The turtle to her mate hath told 


her tale: 

Summer is come, for every spray now 
springs; 

The hart hath hung his old head on 
the pale; 

The buck in brake his winter cote he 
flings; 

The fishes flete with new repaired 
scale; 

The adder all her slough away she 
slings; 

The swift swallow pursueth the 


flies smale; 

The busy bee her honey now she 
mings. 

Winter is worn, that was the flowers’ 
bale: 

And thus I see among these pleasant 
things 

Each care decays, and yet my sorrow 
springs! 


THE LOVER COMPLAINETH 
THE UNKINDNESS OF 
HIS LOVE 


Srrk Tuomas WyYatTrT 


My lute, awake, perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
And end that I have now begun. 
And when this song is sung and past, 
My lute, be still, for I have done. 


As to be heard where ear is none, 
As lead to grave in marble stone, 
My song may pierce her heart as 
soon. 

Should we then sigh, or sing, or 
moan? 

No, no, my lute, for I have done. 


The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 
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As she my suit and affection; 
So that I am past remedy, 
Whereby my lute and I have done. 


Proud of the spoil that thou hast 
got 
Of simple hearts through Lovés shot, 
By whom unkind thou hast them 
won, 
Think not he hath his bow forgot, 
Although my lute and I have doné. 


Vengeance shall fall on thy dis- 
dain 
That makest but game on earnest 
pain. 
Think not alone under the sun 
Unquit to cause thy lovers plain, 
Although my lute and I have done. 


May chance thee lie withered and 
old 
In winter nights that are so cold, 
Plaining in vain unto the moon 
Thy wishes then dare not be told. 
Care then who list, for I have 
done. 


And then may chance thee to re- 
pent 

The time that thou hast lost and 
spent 

To cause thy lovers sigh and swoon; 

Then shalt thou know beauty but 
lent, 

And wish and want, as I have done. 


Now cease, my lute, this is the 
last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
And ended is that we begun. 
Now is this song both sung and 
past, 
My lute, be still, for I have done. 


HAS SUMMER COME WITH- 
OUT THE ROSE? 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Has summer come without the rose, 
Or left the bird behind? 
Is the blue changed above thee, 
O world! or am I blind? 
Will you.change every flower that 
grows, 
Or only change this spot, 
Where she who said, I love thee, 
Now says, I love thee not? 


The skies seemed true above thee, 
The rose true on the tree; 
The bird seemed true the summer 
through, 
But all proved false to me. 
World, is there one good thing in 
you, 
Life, love, or death—or what? 
Since lips that sang, I love thee 
Have said, I love thee not? 


I think the sun’s kiss will scarce 
fall 

Into one flower’s gold cup; 

I think the bird will miss me, 
And give the summer up. 

O sweet place, desolate in tall 
Wild grass, have you forgot 

How her lips loved to kiss me, 
Now that they kiss me not? 


Be false or fair above me; 
Come back, with any face, 
Summer!—do I care what you do? 
You cannot change one place,— 
The grass, the leaves, the earth, the 
dew, 
The grave I make the spot,— 
Here, where she used to love me, 
Here, where she loves me not. 
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BONIE DOON 
Rosert Burns 


Ye flowery banks 0’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care? 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie 
bird, 
That sings upon the bough; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days, 
When my fause luve was true. 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie 
bird, 
That sings beside thy mate; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon 
To see the wood-bine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 
And sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Frae aff its thorny tree; 

And my fause luver staw my rose 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 


A COMPLAINT BY NIGHT OF 
THE LOVER NOT BELOVED 


Henry Howarp, Eart OF SURREY 


Alas, so all things now do hold their 
peace! 

Heaven and earth disturbéd in noth- 
ing; 

The beasts, the air, the birds their 
song do cease, 

The nightés chair the stars about 
doth bring. 

Calm is the sea; the waves work less 
and less; 


So am not I, whom love, alas, doth 


wring, 

Bringing before my face the great 
increase 

Of my desires, whereat I weep and 
sing, 


In joy and woe, asin a doubtful ease. 

For my sweet thoughts sometime do 
pleasure bring: 

But by and by, the cause of my disease 

Gives me a pang, that inwardly doth 
sting, 

In my window, where I may see 

Before the winds how the clouds flee: 

Lo, what a mariner love hath made 
me! 


VOW TO LOVE FAITHFULLY 
HOWSOEVER HE BE 
REWARDED 


Henry Howarp, Eart or SuRREY 


Set me whereas the sun doth parch 
the green, 

Or where his beams do not dissolve 
the ice; 

In temperate heat, where he is felt 
and seen; 

In presence prest of people, mad or 
wise; 

Set me in high, or yet in low degree; 

In longest night, or in the longest 
day; 

In clearest sky, or where clouds 
thickest be; 

In lusty youth, or when my hairs 
are gray; 

Set me in heaven, in earth, or else in 
hell; 

In hill, or dale, or in the foaming 
flood; 

Thrall, or at large, alive whereso I 
dwell; 

Sick or in health, in evil fame or good; 
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Hers will I be, and only with this 
thought 

Content myself, although my chance 
be naught. 


ROSALIND’S MADRIGAL 
Tuomas LopGE 


Love in my bosom like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 
Ah, wanton, will ye? 


And if I sleep, then percheth he, 
With pretty slight, 

And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night. 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the string; 

He music plays if I but sing; 

He lends me every lovely thing; 

Yet cruel he my heart doth sting. 
Whist, wanton, still ye! 


Else I with roses every day 
Will ship ye hence, 
And bind ye, when ye long to play, 
For your offence. 
I'll shut my eyes to keep ye in, 
I’l] make you fast it for your sin, 
[ll count your power not worth a pin. 
Alas! what hereby shall I win 
If he gainsay me? 


What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod? 

He will repay me with annoy, 
Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 

And let thy bower my bosom be; 


Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee. 
O Cupid! so thou pity me, 
Spare not, but play thee. 


THREE TRANSLATIONS OF A 
SAPPHIC: LYRIC# 


Tuomas Moore ' 


(As o’er her loom the Lesbian maid 
In love-sick languor hung her head, 
Unknowing where her fingers strayed 
She weeping turned away and 


said—) 


“Oh, my sweet mother, ’tis in vain, 
I cannot weave as once I wove, 
So wildered is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I 
love.” 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 

Oh, if you felt the pain I feel! 
But oh, who ever felt as I? 


FREDERICK TENNYSON 


Sweet mother, I can spin no more, 
Nor ply the loom as heretofore, 
For love of him. 


MEETING AT NIGHT 
Rosert BRownNING 


The gray sea and the long black land; 

And the yellow half-moon large and 
low; 

And the startled little waves that 
leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, © 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 

And quench its speed i’ the slushy 


sand. 


1Sappho was a Greek lyric poet who flourished 
about 600 B.C, 
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Then a mile of warm sea-scented 


beach; 

Three fields to cross till a farm 
appears; 

A tap at the pane the quick sharp 
scratch 


And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud through its 
joys and fears, 

Than the two hearts beating each to 
each! 


From ASTROPHEL AND 
SLELLA 


Sir Puriie SIDNEY 


Xi 

Having this day my horse, my hand, 
my lance 

Guided so well that I obtained the 
prize, 

Both by the judgment of the English 
eyes 

And of some sent from that sweet 
enemy, France; 

Horsemen my skill in horsemanship 
advance, 

Town folks my strength; a daintier 
judge applies 

His praise to sleight which from good 
use doth rise; 

Some lucky wits impute it but to 
chance; 

Others, because of both sides I do take 

My blood from them who did excel 
in this, 

Think Nature me a man-at-arms 
did make. 

How far they shot awry! the true 
cause 18, 

Stella looked on, and from her heav- 
enly face 

Sent forth the beams which made 
so fair my race. 


From TWELFTH NIGHT 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with 
yew, 
O prepare it! 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 


Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be 
strown; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones 
shall be thrown: 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 
To weep there. 


ANNABEL LEE 
Epcar ALLAN PoE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you 
may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was 
more than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the wingéd seraphs 
of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 
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And this was the reason that, long 
ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulcher 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in 
heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 
Yes! that was the reason (as all men 
know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud 
by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far 
than the love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven 


above, 
Nor the demons down under the 
sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the 
soul 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams, without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down 
by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life 
and my bride, 
In her sepulcher there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


SONG,—GREEN GROW THE 
RASHES 


Rosert Burns 


Cuorus.—Green grow the rashes, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend 
Are spent amang the lasses, O. 
There’s nought but care on ev’ry 
han’, 
In every hour that passes, O: 
What signifies the life o’ man, 
An ’twere na for the lasses, O? 


The war’ly race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 
An’ tho’ at last they catch them 


fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy 
them, O. 


But gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O; 

An’ war’ly cares, an’ war’ly men, 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O. 


For you sae douce, ye sneer at this; 
Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O: 
The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 


He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 


Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 
Her prentice han’ she try’d on man 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


APELLES’ SONG 
Joun Lyty 


Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses; Cupid paid. 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and ar- 
rows, 
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His mother’s doves and team of spar- 
rows: 

Loses them too; then down he throws 

The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing on’s cheek (but none knows 
how); 

With these the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin; 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love, has she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas! become of me? 


RONDEAU 
LeicH Hunr 


Jennie kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat 1n; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in: 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have 
missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me. 


WHY SO PALE AND WAN? 
Sir JoHN SUCKLING 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move 
her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win 
her, 
Saying nothing do ’t? 
Prithee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit for shame! This will not 
move; 
This cannot take her. 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her! 


AITHE TIME I’VE LOST IN 
WOOING 


Tuomas Moore 


The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 
The light, that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 
Tho’ Wisdom oft has sought me, 
I scorn’d the lore she brought me, 
My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 


Her smile when Beauty granted, 
I hung with gaze enchanted, 
Like him the Sprite, 
Whom maids by night 
Oft meet in glen that’s haunted. 
Like him, too, Beauty won me, 
But while her eyes were on me; 
If once their ray 
Was turned away, 
Oh, winds could not outrun me. 


And are those follies going? 

And is my proud heart growing 
Too cold or wise 
For brilliant eyes 

Again to set it glowing? 

No, vain, alas! th’ endeavour 

From bonds so sweet to sever; 
Poor Wisdom’s chance 
Against a glance 

Is now as weak as ever. 
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THE CONSTANT LOVER 
Sir JoHN SUCKLING 


Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together! 
And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall moult away his wings 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen in her place. 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE 
MUCH OF TIME 


Rospert Herrick 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying; 


And this same flower that smiles 


to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 


The higher he’s a-getting, 
The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 


When youth and blood are warmer; 
But being spent, the worse and 


worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Sota 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 


And while ye may, go marry; 


For, having lost but once your prime, 


You may forever tarry. 


GIVE ALL TO LOVE 
RautpH WaLpo EMERSON 


Give alt to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

Friends, kindred, days, 
Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse. 


’Tis a brave master; 
Let it have scope: 
Follow it utterly, 
Hope beyond hope: 
High and more high 
It dives into noon, 
With wing unspent, 
Untold intent; 

But it is a god, 
Knows its own path 
And the outlets of the sky. 


It was never for the mean; 
It requireth courage stout. 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending, 

It will reward,— 

They shall return 

More than they were, 

And ever ascending. 


Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear-me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor,— 
Keep thee to-day, 

To-morrow, forever, 

Free as an Arab 


Of thy beloved. 
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Cling with life to the maid; 

But when the ‘surprise, 

First vague shadow of surmise 

Flits across her bosom young, 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s 
hem, 

Nor the palest rose she flung 

From her summer diadem. 


Though thou loved her as thy- 
self, 

As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 

Stealing grace from all alive; 

Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive. 


WANTING IS—WHAT? 
RosBerT BROWNING 


Wanting is—what? 
Summer redundant, 
Blueness abundant, 
—Where is the blot? 
Beamy the world, yet a blank all the 
same, 
—Framework which waits for a pic- 
ture to frame: 
What of the leafage, what of the 


flower? 

Roses embowering with naught they 
embower! 

Come then, complete incompletion, 
O comer, 


Pant through the blueness, perfect 
the summer! 
Breathe but one breath 
Rose-beauty above, 
And all that was death 
Grows life, grows love, 
Grows love! 


From LOVE IS ENOUGH 


Witi1am Morris 


Song for Music 
Love is enough: though the world be 
a-waning, 
And the woods have no voice but the 
voice of complaining, 
Though the sky be too dark for dim 
eyes to discover 
The gold-cups and daises fair bloom- 
ing thereunder, 
Though the hills be held shadows, and 
the sea a dark wonder, 
And this day draw a veil over all 
deeds passed over, 
Yet their hands shall not tremble, 
their feet shall not falter, 
The void shall not weary, the fear 
shall not alter 
These lips and these eyes of the 
loved and the lover. 


ASK, IS LOVE DIVINE 
GeorcE MEREDITH 


Ask, is Love divine, 
Voices all are, Ay. 

Question for the sign, 
There’s a common sigh. 


Would we through our years 
Love forego, 

Quit of scars and tears? 
Ah, but no, no, no! 


ARUE-LOVE, AN-THOU BE 
TRUE 


Str WALTER ScotTT 


True-love, an thou be true, 
Thou hast ane kittle part to play, 
For fortune, fashion, fancy, and thou 
Maun strive for many a day. 
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I’ve kend by mony a friend’s tale, 
Far better by this heart of mine, 
What time and change of fancy avail, 

A true love-knot to untwine. 


MENAPHON’S SONG 
RoBertT GREENE 


Some say Love, 
Foolish Love, 
Doth rule and govern all the gods: 
I say Love, 
Inconstant Love, 
Sets men’s senses far at odds. 
Some swear Love, 
Smooth-faced Love, 
Is sweetest sweet that men can 
have: 
I say Love, 
Sour Love, 
Makes virtue yield as beauty’s 
slave. 
A bitter sweet, a folly worst of all, 
That forceth wisdom to be folly’s 
thrall. 


Love is sweet, 
Wherein sweet? 
In fading pleasures that do pain. 
Beauty sweet: 
Is that sweet 
That yieldeth sorrow for a gain? 
If Love’s sweet, 
Herein sweet, 
That minutes’ joys are monthly 
woes: 
’Tis not sweet, 
That is sweet 
Nowhere but where 
grows. 
Then love who list, if beauty be so 


repentance 


sour; 
Labor for me, Love rest in prince’s 
bower. 


CHILD’S SONG 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


What is gold worth, say, 

Worth for work or play, 

Worth to keep or pay, 

Hide or throw away, 
Hope about or fear? 

What is love worth, pray? 
Worth a tear? 


Golden’on the mould 

Lie the dead leaves rolled 

Of the wet woods old, 

Yellow leaves and cold, 
Woods without a dove; 

Gold is worth but gold; 


Love’s worth love. 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 
RospertT BROWNING 


Where the quiet-coloured end of eve- 
ning smiles, 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our 
sheep 
Half-asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, 
stray or stop 
As they crop— 
Was the site once of a city great and 
gay, 
(So they say) 
Of our country’s very capital, its 
prince 
Ages since 
Held his court in, gathered councils, 
wielding far 
Peace or war. 


Now,—the country does not even 
boast a tree, 
As you see, 
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To distinguish slopes of verdure, cer- 
tain rills 
From the hills 
Intersect and give a name to, (else 
they run 
Into one) 
Where the domed and daring palace 
shot its spires 
Up like fires 
O’er the hundred-gated circuit of a 
wall 
Bounding all, 
Made of marble, men might march 
on nor be pressed, 
Twelve abreast. - 


And such plenty and perfection, see, 
of grass 
Never was! 
Such a carpet as, this summer-time, 
o’er-spreads 
And embeds 
Every vestige of the city, guessed 
alone, 
Stock or stone— 
Where a multitude of men breathed 
joy and woe 
Long ago; 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, 
dread of shame 
Struck them tame; 
And that glory and that shame alike, 
the gold 
Bought and sold. 


Now,—the single little turret that 
remains 
On the plains, 
By the caper overrooted, by the 
gourd 
Overscored, 
While the patching houseleek’s head 
of blossom winks 


Through the chinks— 


Marks the basement whence a tower 
in ancient time 
Sprang sublime, 
And a burning ring, all round, the 
chariots traced 
As they raced, 
And the monarch and his minions and 
his dames 
Viewed the games. 


And I know, while thus the quiet- 
colored eve 
Smiles to leave 
To their folding, all our many-tin- 
kling fleece 
In such peace, 
And the slopes and rills in undistin- 
guished gray 
Melt away— 
That a girl with eager eyes and yellow 
hair 
Waits me there 
In the turret whence the charioteers 
caught soul 
For the goal, 
When the king looked, where she 
looks now, breathless, dumb 


Till I come. 


But he looked upon the city, every 
side, 
Far and wide, 
All the mountains topped with tem- 
ples, all the grades 
Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts,— 
and then, 
All the men! 
When I do come, she will speak not, 
she will stand, 
Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the 
first embrace 
Of my face, 
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Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight 
and speech 
Each on each. 


In one year they sent a million fighters 
forth 
South and North, 
And they built their gods a brazen 
pillar high 
As the sky, 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in 
full force— 
Gold, of course. 
Oh heart! oh blood that freezes, blood 
that burns! 
Earth’s returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and 
sin! 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories 
and the rest! 
Love is best. 


MOST MEN KNOW LOVE BUT 
AS A PART OF LIFE 


Henry Timrop 


Most men know love but as a part of 
life; 
They hide it in some corner of the 


breast, 

Even from themselves; and only when 
they rest 

In the brief pauses of that daily 
strife, 

Wherewith the world might else be 
not so rife, 

They draw it forth (as one draws 
forth a toy 

To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting 
boy) 


And hold it up to sister, child, or wife. 
Ah me! why may not love and life be 
one? 


Why walk we thus alone, when by our 
side, 

Love, like a visible God, might be our 
guide? 

How would the marts grow noble! 
and the street, 

Worn like a dungeon floor by weary 
feet, 

Seem then a golden court-way of the 
Sun! 


TOO YOUNG FOR LOVE 
OLivER WENDELL HoLMEs 


Too young for love? 

Ah, say not so! 
Tell reddening rosebuds not to blow! 
Wait not for spring to pass away,— 
Love’s summer months begin with 

May! 

Too young for love? 

Ah, say not so! 

Too young? Too young? 

Ah, no! no! no! 


Too young for love? 
Ah, say not so, 
While daisies bloom and tulips glow! 
June soon will come with lengthened 
day 
To practise all love learned in May. 
Too young for love? 
Ah, say not so! 
Too young? Too young? 
Ah, no! no! no! 


HYMN TO APHRODITE 


SAPPHO 
Translated by Morton John Walhouse 
O fickle-souled, deathless one, Aphro- 
dite, 
Daughter of Zeus, weaver of wiles, 
I pray thee, 
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Lady august, never with pangs and 
bitter 
Anguish affray me! 


But hither come often, as erst with 
favor . 
My invocations pitifully heeding, 
Leaving thy sire’s golden abode, thou 
camest 
Down to me speeding. 


Yoked to thy car, delicate sparrows 
drew thee 
Fleetly to earth, fluttering fast their 
pinions, 
From heaven’s height through middle 
ether’s liquid 
Sunny dominions. 


Soon they arrived; thou, O divine one, 
smiling 
Sweetly from that countenance all 
immortal, 
Askedest my grief, wherefore I so had 
called thee 
From the bright portal? 


What my wild soul languished for, 
frenzy-stricken? 
Who thy love now is it that ill 
requiteth, 
Sappho? and who thee and thy tender 
yearning 


Wrongfully slighteth? 


Though he now fly, quickly he shall 
pursue thee— 
Scorns he thy gifts, soon he shall 
freely offer— 
Loves he not? Soon, even wert thou 
unwilling, 
Love shall he proffer. 


Come to me then, loosen me from my 
torment, 


All my heart’s wish unto fulfill- 
ment guide thou, 
Grant and fulfill! And an ally most 
trusty 
Ever abide thou. 


ENDYMION 
Henry Wapsworth LoNGFELLOW 


The rising moon has hid the stars; 

Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 


On such a tranquil night as this, 
She woke Endymion with a kiss, 
When, sleeping in the grove, 
He dreamed not of her love. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 


It comes,—the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity,— 

In silence and alone 

To seek the elected one. 


It lifts the boughs, whose shadows 
deep 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 
And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him who slumbering lies. 


O weary hearts! O slumbering eyes! 

O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! 
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No one is so accursed by fate 

No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 


Responds,—as if with unseen wings, 
An angel touched its quivering strings; 
And whispers, in its song, 
“Where hast thou stayed so long?”’ 


From ASTROPHEL AND 
STELLA 


Sir Purie SIDNEY 


XXXII 


With how sad steps, O Moon, thou 
climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a 


face! 

What, may it be that e’en in heavenly 
place 

That busy archer his sharp arrows 
tries! 

Sure, if that long-with-love-ac- 


quainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a 
lover’s case, 

I read it in thy looks; thy languish’d 
grace, 

To me, that feel the like, thy state 
descries. 

Then, e’en of fellowship, O Moon, tell 
me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but 
want of wit? 

Are beauties there as proud as here 
they be? 

Do they above love to be loved, and 
yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love 
doth possess? 

Do they call virtue, there, ungrate- 
fulness? 


SO, WE’LL GO NO MORE A 
ROVING 


Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 


So, we'll go no more a roving 
So late into the night, 
Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 
For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast, 
And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest. 


Though the night was made for lov- 
ing, 
And the day returns too soon, 
Yet we'll go no more a roving 
By the light of the moon. 


A BALLAD OF DREAMLAND 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


I hid my heart in a nest of roses, 
Out of the sun’s way, hidden apart; 
In a softer bed than the soft white 
snow’s is, 
Under the roses I hid my heart. 
Why would it sleep not ? why should 
it start, 
When never a leaf of the rose-tree 
stirred? 
What made sleep flutter his wings 
and part? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


Lie still, I said, for the wind’s wing 
closes, 
And mild leaves muffle the keen 
sun’s dart; 
Lie still, for the wind on the warm 
sea dozes, 
And the wind is unquieter yet than 
thou art, 
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Does a thought in thee still as a 
thorn’s wound smart? 
Does the fang still fret thee of hope 
deferred? 
What bids the lids of thy sleep 
dispart? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


The green land’s name that a charm 
encloses, 
It never was writ in the traveller’s 
chart, 
And sweet on its trees as the fruit that 
grows is, 
It never was sold in the merchant’s 
mart. 
The swallows of dreams through its 
dim fields dart, 
And sleep’s are the tunes in its tree- 
tops heard; 
No hound’s note wakens the wild- 
wood hart, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


ENVOI 
In the world of dreams I have chosen 
my part, 
To sleep for a season and hear no 
word 
Of true love’s truth or of light love’s 
art, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


THE SILENT LOVER 
Str WALTER RALEIGH 


Passions are likened best to floods and 
streams: 
The shallow murmur, but the deep 
are dumb. 
So, when affection yields discourse, it 
seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence 
they come. 


They that are rich in words, in words 
discover 

That they are poor in that which 
makes a lover. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL! 
DanTE GaBRIEL RossETTI 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were 
seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 
. . . Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face. . . 
Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward 

thence 

She scarce could see the sun. 
1 This was suggested by Poe: The Raven. 
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It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
’Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 

Their heart-remembered names; 
And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she 
stooped 
Out of the circling charm; 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


bowed herself and 


From the fixed place of Heaven she 
saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze 
still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 
Its-path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled 
moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 
Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s 
song, 
Strove not her accents there, 
Fain to be hearkened? When those 
bells 


Possessed the mid-day air, 
Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 


“‘T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 
“Have I not prayed in Heaven?—on 
earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d? 
Are not two prayers a_ perfect 
strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


“When round his head the aureole 
clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 
I’ll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 
As unto a stream we will step down, 


And bathe there in God’s sight. 


“We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 
Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 
And see our old prayers, granted, 
melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


“We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plumes 
touch 


Saith His Name audibly. 


“And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 
And find some knowledge at each 

pause, 
Or some new thing to know.” 
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(Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee?) 


“We too,” she said, “will seek the 
groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose 
names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


*Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


“He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered 
heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 
And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now. 
Together, I and he.” 


She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 
“All this is when he comes.” She 

ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smil’d. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands. 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


ANDREA DEL SARTO 
Called ‘‘ The Faultless Painter’ 


Rosert BRowNING 


But do not let us quarrel any more, 

No, my Lucrezia; bear with me for 
once: 

Sit down and all shall happen as you 
wish. 

You turn your face, but does it bring 
your heart? 

I'll work then for your friend’s friend, 
never fear, 

Treat his own subject after his own 
way, 

Fix his own time, accept, too his own 
price, 

And shut the money into this small 
hand 


When next it takes mine. Will it? 
Tenderly? 

Oh, I’ll content him,—but to-morrow, 
love! 


I often am much wearier than you 
think, 

This evening more than usual, and it 
seems 

As if—forgive now—should you let 
me sit 
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Here by the window with your hand 
in mine 

And look a half hour forth on Fiesole, 

Both of one mind, as married people 
use, 

Quietly, quietly the evening through, 

I might get up to-morrow to my 


work 

Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us 
try. 

To-morrow, how you shall be glad for 
this! 


Your soft hand is a woman of itself, 

And mine the man’s bared breast she 
curled inside. 

Don’t count the time lost, neither; 
you must serve 

For each of the five pictures we 


require: 

It saves a model. So! Keep looking 
so— 

My serpentining beauty, rounds on 
rounds! 


—How could you ever prick those 
perfect ears, 

Even to put the pearl there! Oh, so 
sweet— 

My face, my moon, my everybody’s 
moon, 

Which everybody looks on and calls 
his, 

And, I suppose, is looked on by in 
turn, 

While she looks—no one’s: very dear, 
no less. 

You smile? Why, there’s my picture 
ready made, 

There’s what we painters call our 
harmony! 

A common grayness silvers every- 
thing,— 

All in the twilight, you and I alike 

—You, at the point of your first pride 
in me 


(That’s gone you know),—but I, at 
every point; 

My youth, my hope, my art, being all 
toned down 

To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. 

There’s the bell clinking from the 
chapel-top; 

That length of convent-wall across 
the way 

Holds the trees safer, huddled more 
inside; 

The last monk leaves the garden; days 

_ decrease, 

And autumn grows, autumn in every- 
thing. 

Eh? the whole seems to fall into a 
shape 

As if I saw alike my work and self 

And all that I was born to be and do, 

A twilight-piece. Love, we are in 
God’s hand. 

How strange now, looks the life he 
makes us lead; 

So free we seem, so fettered fast we 
are! 

I feel he laid the fetter: let it lie! 

This chamber for example—turn your 
head— 

All that’s behind us! You don’t under- 
stand 

Nor care to understand about my 
art, 

But you can hear at least when peo- 
ple speak: 

And that cartoon, the second from 
the door 

—It is the thing, Love! so such things 
should be— 

Behold Madonna!—I am bold to say. 

I can do with my pencil what I 
know, 

What I see, what at bottom of my 
heart 

I wish for, if I ever wish so deep— 
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Do easily, too—when I say, perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps: yourself are 
judge, 

Who listened to the Legate’s talk 
last week, 

And just as much they used to say in 
France. ; 

At any rate ’tis easy, all of it! 

No sketches first, no studies, that’s 
long past: 

I do what many dream of all their 
lives. 

—Dream? strive to do, and agonize 
to do, 

And fail in doing. 
twenty such 

On twice your fingers, and not leave 
this town, 

Who strive—you don’t know how the 
others strive 

To paint a little thing like that you 


I could count 


smeared 

Carelessly passing with your robes 
afloat,— 

Yet do much less, so much less, Some- 
one says, 

(I know his name, no matter)—so 
much less! 

Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I am 
judged. 

There burns a truer light of God in 
them, 


In their vexed beating stuffed and 
stopped-up brain, 

Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on 
to prompt 

This low-pulsed forthright crafts- 
man’s hand of mine. 

Their works drop groundward, but 
themselves, I know, 

Reach many a time a heaven that’s 
shut to me, 

Enter and take their place there sure 
enough, 


Though they come back and cannot 
tell the world. 

My works are nearer heaven, but I 
sit here. 

The sudden blood of these men! at a 
word— 

Praise them, it boils, or blame them, 
it boils too. 

I, painting from myself and to my- 
self, 

Know what I do, am unmoved by 
men’s blame 

Or their praise either. Somebody re- 
marks 

Morello’s outline there is wrongly 
traced, 

His hue mistaken; what of that? or 
else, 

Rightly traced and well ordered; what 
of that? 

Speak as they please, what does the 
mountain care? 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver- 
gray 

Placid and perfect with my art: the 
worse! 

I know both what I want and what 
might gain, 

And yet how profitless to know, to 
sigh 

“Had I been two, another and my- 
self, 

Our head would have o’erlooked the 
world!”’ No doubt. 

Yonder’s a work now, of that famous 
youth 

The Urbinate who died five years ago. 

(Tis copied, George Vasari sent it 
me.) 

Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes 
to see, 
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Reaching, that heaven might so re- 
plenish him, 
Above and through his art—for it 


gives way; 

That arm is wrongly put—and there 
again— 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s 
lines, 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is 
right, 

He means right—that, a child may 
understand. 

Still, what an arm! and I could alter 
it: 

But all the play, the insight and the 
stretch— 

Out of me, out of me! And wherefore 
out? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given 
me soul, 

We might have risen to Rafael, I and 
you! 


Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, 
I think— 

More than I merit, yes, by many 
times. 

But had you—oh, with the same per- 
fect brow, 

And perfect eyes, and more than per- 
fect mouth, 

And the low voice my soul hears, as 
a bird 

The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the 
snare— 

Had you, with these the same but 
brought a mind! 

Some women do so. Had the mouth 
there urged 

“God and the glory! never care for 


gain, 

The present by the future, what is 
that? 

Live for fame, side by side with 
Agnolo! 


Rafael is “waiting: up to God, all 
three!” 

I might have done it for you. So it 
seems: 

Perhaps not. Allis as God over-rules. 

Beside, incentives come from the 
soul’s self; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need 
you : 

What wife had Rafael, or has Agnolo? 

In this world, who can do a thing, will 
not; 

And who would do it, cannot, I per- 
ceive: 

Yet the will’s somewhat—somewhat, 
too, the power— 

And thus we half-men struggle. At 


the end, 

God, I conclude, compensates, pun- 
ishes. 

’Tis safer for me, if the award be 
strict, 

That I am something underrated 
here, 


Poor this long while, despised, to 
speak the truth. 

I dared not, do you know, leave home 
all day, 

For fear of chancing on the Paris 
lords. 

The best is when they pass and look 
aside; 

But they speak sometimes; I must 
bear it all. 

Well may they speak! That Francis, 
that first time, 

And that long festal year at Fontaine- 
bleau! 

I surely then could sometimes leave 
the ground, 

Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily wear, 

In that humane great monarch’s 
golden look,— 

One finger in his beard or twisted curl 
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Over his mouth’s good mark that 
made the smile, 

One arm about my shoulder, round 
my neck, 

The jingle of his gold chain in my 
ear, 

I painting proudly with his breath on 
me, 

All his court round him, seeing with 
his eyes, 

Such frank French eyes, and such a 
fire of souls 

Profuse, my hand kept plying by 
those hearts,— 

And, best of all, this, this, this face 
beyond, 

This in the background, waiting on 
my work, 

To crown the issue with a last reward! 

A good time, was it not, my kingly 
days? 

And had you not grown restless .. . 
but I know— 

’Tis done and past; ’twas right, my 
instinct said; 

Too live the life grew, golden and not 
gray, 

And I’m the weak-eyed bat no sun 
should tempt 

Out of the grange whose four walls 
make his world. 

How could it end in any other way? 

You called me, and I came home to 
your heart. 

The triumph was—to reach and stay 
there; since 

I reached it ere the triumph, what is 
lost? 

Let my hands frame your face in your 
hair’s gold, 

You beautiful Lucrezia that are mine! 

“Rafael did this, Andrea painted that; 

The Roman’s is the better when you 


pray, 


But still the other’s Virgin was his 
wife—” 

Men will excuse me. I am glad to 
judge 

Both pictures in your 
clearer grows 

My better fortune, I resolve to think. 

For, do you know, Lucrezia, as God 
lives, 

Said one day Agnolo, his very self, 

To Rafael .. . I have known it all 
these years . . 

(When the young man was flaming 
out his thoughts 

Upon a palace-wall for Rome to see, 

Too lifted up in heart because of it) 

“Friend, there’s a certain sorry little 
scrub 

Goes up and down our Florence, none 
cares how, 

Who, were he set to plan and execute 

As you are, pricked on by your popes 
and kings, 

Would bring the sweat into that brow 
of yours!” 

To Rafael’s!—and indeed the arm is 
wrong. 

I hardly dare .. . yet, only you to see, 

Give the chalk here—which, thus the 
line should go! 


Ay, but the soul! He’s Rafael! Rub 


presence, 


it out! 

Still, all I care for, if he spoke the 
truth, 

(What he? why, who but Michel 
Agnolo? 

Do you forget already words like 
those ?) 

If really there was such a chance, so 
lost,— 


Is, whether you re—not grateful— 
but more pleased. 

Well, let me think so. And you smile 
indeed! 
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This hour has been an hour! Another 
smile? 

If you would sit thus by me every 
night 

I should work better, do you compre- 
hend? 

I mean that I should earn more, give 
you more. 

See, it is settled dusk now; there’s a 
star; 

Morello’s gone, the watch-lights show 
the wall, 

The cue-owls speak the name we call 
them by. 

Come from the window, love,—come 
in, at last, 

Inside the melancholy little house 

We built to be so gay with. God is 


just. 

King Francis may forgive me: oft at 
nights 

When I look up from painting, eyes 
tired out, 

The walls become illumined, brick 
from brick 


Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce 
bright gold, 

That gold of his I did cement them 
with! 

Let us but love each other. Must you 
gor 

That Cousin here again? he waits out- 
side? 

Must see you—you, and not with me? 
Those loans? 

More gaming debts to pay? you 
smiled for that? 

Well, let smiles buy me! have you 
more to spend? 

While hand and eye and something 
of a heart 

Are left me, work’s my ware, and 
what’s it worth? 

I'll pay my fancy. Only let me sit 


The gray remainder of the evening 
out, 

Idle, you call it, and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were I but back 


in France, 

One picture, just one more—the Vir- 
gin’s face. 

Not yours this time! I want you at 
my gide 

To hear them—that is, Michel 
Agnolo— . 

Judge all I do and tell you of its 
worth. 

Will you? To-morrow, satisfy your 
friend. 

I take the subjects for his corri- 
dor, 


Finish the portrait out of hand— 
there, there, 

And throw him in another thing or 
two 

If he demurs; the whole should prove 
enough 

To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. 
Beside, 

What’s better and what’s all I care 
about, 

Get you the thirteen scudi for the 
ruff! 

Love, does that please you? Ah, but 
what does he, 

The Cousin! what does he to please 
you more? 


I am grown peaceful as old age 


to-night. 

I regret little, I would change still 
less. 

Since there my past life lies, why alter 
it? 

The very wrong to Francis!—it is 
true 

I took his coin, was tempted and com- 
plied, 
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And built this house and sinned, and 
all is said. 

My father and my mother died of 
want. 

Well, had I riches of my own? you see 

How one gets rich! Let each one bear 
his lot. 

They were born poor, lived poor, and 
poor they died; 

And I have labored somewhat in my 


time 

And not been paid profusely. Some 
good son 

Paint my two hundred pictures—let 
him try! 


No doubt, there’s something strikes a 
balance. Yes. 

You loved me quite enough, it seems 
to-night. 


This must suffice me here. What 
would one have? 

In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one 
more chance— 


Four great walls in the New Jerusa- 


lem, 

Meted on each side by the angel’s 
reed, 

For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo and 
me 

To cover—the three first without a 
wife, 

While I have mine! So—still they 
overcome 

Because there’s still Lucrezia,—as I 
choose. 


Again the Cousin’s whistle! Go, 
my Love. 
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APPENDIX A 


SUGGESTIONS TO GuIDE THE Pupit IN A THOUGHTFUL READING OF 
THE Essay UNIT 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


THE DONKEY, THE PACK, AND 
THE PACK-SADDLE 


When you find unfamiliar words and proper 
names look up their meaning and locutions in 
a good dictionary. 

Have you ever taken a similar hiking trip? 
How did you carry your pack? 

Are American villagers as interested in a 
strange traveler as these Frenchmen were in 
Stevenson? 

What do you find in this essay beside pure 
narrative? Does the comment detract from 
your interest? What humor can you find in 
the sketch? 

Can you write about your start for a trip, 
actual or imaginary, in the same tone and 
manner? 


THE GREEN DONKEY-DRIVER 


Can you imagine and write Modestine’s 
version of the first day’s journey? 

Would you prefer to readjust a donkey’s 
pack or reset a spare tire on a car before an 
admonitory group of natives? 

If you enjoy the selections from Travels 
with a Donkey, you will want to find the 
omitted portions in a complete edition and 
read the continuous story. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 


Have you ever spent a night sleeping in the . 


open in the forest? Does your experience 
square in any way with Stevenson’s? 

Which of your readings from Stevenson 
appeals most to you? Why? If you have 
enjoyed his Travels with a Donkey, try his 
Inland Voyage and Across the Plains. 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


James RussEtt Lowey 


If you have ever visited a foreign country, 
what were your sensations on first seeing it? 
Do you agree with Mr. Lowell’s feeling about 
our relation to England? An interesting story 
about this relationship is England to America 
by Margaret Prescott Montague. 
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How would the second mate of Lowell’s 
ship have rated among the snobs in Thack- 
eray’s essay? (See p. 41.) Have you ever 
known people like the ship’s officers Lowell 
describes? 

What interesting or peculiar people have 
you met on railway trains or ocean steamers? 


THE SKETCH BOOK 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Find in a Baedeker, Muirhead, or other 
guidebook or in the encyclopedia a diagram of 
the Abbey and pictures of the various portions. 
Can you locate the various portions Irving 
names! Some of your friends who have 
traveled may have postcards or souvenir 
booklets they will lend you. 

In connection with the reference to the 
tombs of Elizabeth and Mary it will be in- 
teresting to look up the lives of these queens 
in Greene’s Short History of the English People 
and to read thereafter John Drinkwater’s play 
Mary Stuart. 

Can you name the one American poet now 
commemorated by a bust in Poet’s Corner? 

If Mr. Irving’s references to the clustered 
columns, vaulted arches, and delicate tracery 
of Gothic architecture interest you, you will 
find a stimulating study in tracing the Gothic 
in other literary works such as Bryant’s 
Forest Hymn, Hugo’s Notre Dame, and Milton’s 
Il Penseroso. (See p. 288.) 

If you have ever experienced Irving’s feel- 
ing about organ music in lofty churches, read 
Dryden’s 4 Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. (See 
p. 276.) To what philosophical musings was 
Irving prompted by his visit to the Abbey? 
Compare with Gray’s Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard. 

An interesting essay to read after this is 
Addison’s Sir Roger in Westminster Abbey in 
the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Tuomas BaBINGTON MaAcauLAy 
THE LONDON COFFEE HOUSES 


Can you see any similarities between the 
London of the coffeehouses as described by 
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Macaulay and our modern cities in customs, 
institutions, or human nature? Read Gold- 
smith’s The Vicar of Wakefield to find out what 
happened to Moses in a situation similar to 
that of the country squire in London. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 
PAPERS 


JosrrpH ADDISON AND 
RIcHARD STEELE 


Do you have any curiosity about the per- 
sons whose stories, essays, or other works you 
read? Note the references to coffeehouses 
described in the preceding essay. An interest- 
ing book dealing with the coffeehouses and 
clubs is Beresford Chancellor’s Memorials of 
St. James Street. 

Do you think the author sounds egotistic? 
Do you dislike his tone? 

From Steele’s description of the members 
of the club can you picture them? Which 
should you like most to meet and become 
acquainted with? 

Which of the Spectator’s recommended ex- 
ercises makes the strongest appeal to you? 

You will find in a full edition of the Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers essays on Love, Town 
and Country Manners, Street Cries of London, 
and one of Sir Roger in Westminster Abbey, 
the latter worth reading in connection with 
Irving’s sketch of the Abbey. 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS 


WiitiiamM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


What are the qualities of Thackeray’s 
humor? Which American humorous essayist 
is he most like? Do you prefer the humor of 
The Book of Snobs to that of Sir Roger? Why? 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


An interesting topic for discussion will be 
the part this essay and the series to which it 
belongs played in the founding of The Adlantic 
Monthly. 

For a full picture of the society of which 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson were members 
read Alfred Noyes’ Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern. For that of Addison and Steele see 
the Spectator Papers or Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers 

For a picture of Dr. Johnson’s Literary Club 


read Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson and 
note its author’s admiration for his subject. 

Dr. Holmes became later a charter member 
of the Saturday Club which met at the Parker 
House in Boston and fulfilled the demand he 
made in this essay. 

Do you see in Holmes’s writing any trace 
of his profession? 

Do you notice any of the “‘great faults of cor- 
versation”’ in that which you hear? 

What do you think of Holmes’s estimate of 
the self-made man? 


THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE 


WALTER PATER 


Have you known any of the thoughts, feel~ 
ings, or experiences related to Florian in this 
essay? 

Can you picture Florian and describe his 
appearance at any time in his life? 


ESSAYS OF ELIA 


CHARLES LAMB 
DREAM-CHILDREN 


Can you guess anything of the author’s 
personality from this essay? Does he make 
the dream-children seem real? 


A CHAPTER ON EARS 


Do you share any of Lamb’s feelings about 
music? What are your favorite kinds of music? 
Can you describe your sensations and emo- 
tions at a concert? Compare this with Dry- 
den’s Song for St. Cecilia’s Day and other 
lyric tributes to music in this book. 


THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 


Mr. Lamb wrote this essay to call the at- 
tention of the British public to this particu- 
larly vicious type of child labor. Is it an 
effective presentation of the case? What 
other kinds of child labor have been particu- 
larly deplorable? Do you know any other 
literary works devoted to the children’s cause? 


POPULAR FALLACIES 


Can you furnish any concrete illustrations 
of the popular fallacies presented? 


THINKING FOR ONESELF 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 


Note Schopenhauer’s distinction between 
men of learning and thinkers. What part in 
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life does he allow reading as compared with 
thinking? Do you consider it sufficient? Do 
you think the proportion of time properly al- 
lowed each of these activittes may be modified 
by age and experience with life? 


SELF-RELIANCE 


Ratepu Watpo EMERSON 


Do you think the verses of the painter re- 
ferred to would have met with Schopenhauer’s 
approval? Why? Does Emerson agree with 
Schopenhauer? 

Would you call Emerson’s opinions in this 
essay radical or conservative today? Can you 
find in current life the sort of social lethargy 
he attacks? 

Do you see any danger in absolute accept- 
ance of Emerson’s plea for complete rejection 
of the past? Is there in literature, the record 
of humanity’s experience, any message or 
value for present-day men and women? 

Poems interesting to read along with this 
essay are Arnold’s Self-Dependence (p. 335) 
and W. E. Henley’s /nvictus. If you have 
read or seen in stage production Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt, see 1f you can trace any conflict 
between its message and the theme of this 
essay. 

What feelings or resolutions are stirred 
within you by this essay? Do you agree with 
it? Is it possible to read it unmoved? 


ON TASTE 
Wuuiam Haz.itr 


Have you known people whose conscious 
sense of good taste seemed to consist princi- 
pally in a capacity for finding fault? Did 
their good taste seem to be genuine? How 
did it affect you? 

What sentences in the essay seem to you 
to embody self-evident truths? How many 
definitions of taste do you find in the essay? 
Are they mutually consistent? 

Do Hazlitt’s references to music, art, and 
acting seem to you reasonable? Why? 


MY BOOKS 
Leicu Hunt 


Which ‘of the books or authors named can 
you count among your friends? Can you 
guess the identity of C. L. who kissed the 
folio of Chapman’s Homer? Read Keats’s 
On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 

Does Leigh Hunt’s regard for books con- 
flict with Schopenhauer’s feeling about reading? 


SESAME AND LILIES 
Joun Ruskin 
BOOKS 


Can you name from experience a good book 
representative of each of the classes Ruskin 
names? Can you name books that represent 
gossip with “housemaid and the stableboy” 
and others, “talk with queens and kings’? 


ESSAYES 


Micuet Eyguem pE MonrTalIGNE 
OF BOOKES 


Along with Francis Bacon, Montaigne may 
be said to have invented the essay form. Note 
his preliminary remarks in this study. Do you 
think his advice on choosing books is good? 
Do you know any of the books or authors he 
names? 


ESSAYS 


Francis Bacon 
OF STUDIES 


Can you suggest some books to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and still others which 
ought to be chewed and digested? 


OF FRIENDSHIP 


If this subject attracts you, read also Cicero’s 
and Emerson’s essays on friendship, the se- 
lection from Lcclesiasticus on page 145, and 
any poems on the subject you can find. Note 
examples of intimate and exalted friendships 
in various epic poems. 

What opinions in this essay or other writings 
about friendship best express your own ex- 
perience? 


OF GARDENS 


With what garden plants named by Bacon 
are you familiar? Can you diagram a garden 
after Bacon’s directions? Would you like to 
plant and tend such a one? 


THE MODERN READER’S 
BIBLE 


Ricuarp MouttTon 


Which of the excerpts from Moulton’s The 
Modern Reader's Bible impress you as pos- 
sessing the best modern application. Compare 
Paul’s short essay On Love with Emerson’s 
poem, Give All to Love. (See pp. 146 and 496.) 
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WORDSWORTH 


James RusseLy Lowey 


As this essay is an example of a critical 
estimate of a poet and his works, unless you 
are already familiar with a considerable number 
of the latter, it will be wise for you to delay 
reading it until studying the unit in lyric 
poetry. Essays of a similar character, to be 
read after some acquaintance with an author 
through his own writings, are Carlyle’s Essay 
on Burns, Macaulay’s Milton and Addison, 
Lowell’s Chaucer, and Lanier’s Browning. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


How many types of essays have you met in 
this unit of reading? Can you characterize 
each type with aname? What essayists do you 
now feel acquainted with? Which should you 
have enjoyed knowing personally? Why? 


Some such essays, notably Macaulay’s Samuel 
Johnson, may be used rather as an introduc- 
tion to literary personalities. 


WORDSWORTH 


Matruew ARNOLD 


This essay, like the one mentioned above, 
can be understood better if it 1s preceded by 
the study ef the poet’s works. Many of his 
poems will be found in the next section of 
this book. 


ON THE ESSAY UNIT 


Which do you want to know better through 
their writings? What has the reading in the 
essay unit done for you in the way of enlarging 
your view of life and opening new ideas or new 
interests to you? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO GUIDE THE PuPIL IN A THOUGHTFUL READING OF 
THE Lyric Poetry UNIT 


QUESTIONS THAT MAY BE APPLIED 
TO THE STUDY OF ANY POEM 


Just what is the poem about? What, in a few 
words, is the subject matter of the poem? What 
is its point? Does the poet tell you what stimu- 
lated the thought of the poem and its writing? 

Does this subject appeal to you as poetic be- 
cause of your own experience, its novelty, its 
exaltation, or for any other reason you can de- 
fine? Does the poet seek to teach a lesson? Is 
the lesson obviously presented or left for you 
to draw? 

Does the author seem sincere? Is his treat- 
ment of the subject serious or light? 

Is the verse form appropriate to the subject? 
How? Is sound in any other way suited to 
sense? What device does the poet use to make 
his theme clear, e.g. conversation, allegory, 
etc? 

Does the poet create attractive images? Does 
he make his greatest appeal through color, 
motion, or sound? Does he deal in symbols? 
If so, cite examples. Wherein does his use of 
words attract you? 

Is there anything in the poem which stays 
easily in your memory? Why? Should you 
care to memorize the entire poem? Why? 

Have you ever experienced anything you 
find portrayed inthe poem? Is the poet’s por- 
trayal adequate and satisfying to you? 

Do you know other poems on the same sub- 
ject or similar subjects? Do you consider any 
of them better poetry than this? State reasons 
for your conclusion. 

How extensive in time and space is the appeal 
of the poem? Why do you believe as you do in 
this matter? 

Read the poems dealing with nature and 
answer those of the following questions which 
apply to the poems read. 

Does the poet have pleasure in the thing he 
sees only while he is looking at it or does its 
image remain with him? 

Is there any similarity between the feeling 
Shelley expresses in the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty and that Wordsworth gives in his 
poems? Through what definite stages does 
Wordsworth trace his growth in Lines Com- 
posed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey ? 

In the poems on nature, look up the refer- 
ences to mythology that are necessary for an 
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understanding of the poems. Be on the look- 
out for a poem which pictures something you 
have seen or experienced. Note the poems in 
which the object wakens reflection in the 
poet and seaif you can classify the kinds of re- 
flection thus aroused. 

Which bird do you consider best described? 
Of the pictures of the nightingale which do 
you prefer? Why? In which poems are the 
bird calls themselves used to make the picture? 
In which is motion emphasized? In which is 
the appearance of the bird given? Does the 
meter in any of the poems add to the impression 
the poet wants to make? 

As you read the poems on flowers, do you 
at any time see the color or smell the fragrance? 
Are there any flowers treated here that you do 
not know? You will find descriptions of them 
in the dictionary. Which of Wordsworth’s 
poems on daisies do you like best? Why? Do 
you like any other poem on the daisy better? 
Compare the two poems on the fringed gentian. 
What is the essential difference between them? 

In connection with Rossetti’s The Wood- 
spurge, read some of the poems on death in a 
later portion of the anthology to see if you can 
find a common point. Could Timrod’s Cotton 
Poll be placed in another group as easily as the 
nature group? What feeling do you get from 
the last lines? Can you tell when the poem was 
written? 

In connection with Bryant’s The Planting of 
the Apple-Tree you will be interested in the story 
of Johnny Appleseed. A critic has said that 
one could make an anthology of the pine tree 
from Paul Hamilton Hayne’s poems. You will 
be interested perhaps in reading other of his 
poems in addition to those in this book. 

In what ways does 4 Forest Hymn remind 
you of An Inscription for the Entrance to a 
Wood? You will be interested in connection 
with this poem in reading something of the 
origin of Gothic architecture. See also Ir- 
ving’s essay Westminster Abbey. Judging from 
his poem Good-bye, would you think that 
Emerson could worship in the groves as Bryant 
could? Compare Byron’s Night on Lake Leman, 
stanza QI. 

For comparison with these poems on trees, 
you will find many poems by contemporary 
poets. 

Had you ever thought insects worthy sub- 
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ject matter for poetry? Which of the poems 
on insects do you prefer? Which of the poems 
are treated seriously? Which whimsically? Do 
you know any stories about insects, ¢.g. that 
about Robert Bruce and the spider? 

Among the poems on rivers and small 
streams, do you find any in which the move- 
ment of the poetry suggests the rapidity or 
slowness of the stream? 

In Byron’s poem, Night on Lake Leman, do 
you see any indication of his feeling for nature? 
Is it like Wordsworth’s? 

Which stanza in The Marshes of Glynn seems 
most vivid to you? Does Lanier show his phi- 
losophy of life in the poem? Read Lanier’s 
Sunrise for another picture of the marshes. 
For a picture of northern marshes read Low- 
ell’s Indian Summer Reverie. 

If you like the poems on the sea, you will 
enjoy John Masefield’s sea poems. 

Of the poems on storms, which seems to you 
the most adequate picture? 

To what different things is the sky compared? 
The sun? The moon? The stars? Do you 
know any poems not in this book on these 
subjects? What were your earliest ideas of the 
sun, moon, and stars? 

Is there any time of day you prefer? Which 
poet has described it best? 

From the poems you read, can you point out 
any differences between the seasons as they 
impress English and American poets? Of all 
those on seasons which do you like best? Do 
you like tributes to the season, pictures of the 
season, or pictures of some typical occupation 
of the season? 

Do you remember among the essays you 
read any descriptions of landscape similar to 
the picture poems in this group—J/ Winter 
Piece, A Forsaken Garden, etc.? 

The picture of Kensington Gardens given 
by Matthew Arnold will be especially interest- 
ing to those of you who know Barrie’s Peter 
Pan. Does Longfellow’s picture of the Spirit 
of Poetry satisfy you? 

You can not get all that you might out of na- 
ture poems without knowing the myths about 
Pan. Look them up in some good mythology. 

How often in the poems you have been read- 
ing have you noticed the poet’s use of personi- 
fication? 

Would you say, after reading these poems, 
that lowly things in nature inspire poets as 
often as the grander phases? 

Do you feel that you know any of the authors 
who write about nature? What impressions 
have you formed of them? 

In the poetry which you have read, you no 
doubt found many poems in which the contem- 


plation of nature or the contact with one of her 
elements stimulated the poet to some reflec- 
tion about human life or to a fanciful musing 
of the imagination. Read more poems of this 
type of subject matter. Many of them are 
without external stimulation from nature. 

Which of the poems about music pleases 
you! Does any one of them express an ap- 
propriate idea about music that you never be- 
fore thought of? Which of the poems about 
music are in themselves most musical? Do 
any suggest solo instruments or songs, others 
symphonies or great choruses? Do you prefer 
any one of the three poems in honor of St. 
Cecilia? Which? Why? Can you tell the old 
legend of St. Cecilia? (See dictionary or ency- 
clopedia.) What birds are most celebrated by 
the poets for their music? 

When the poets look back to their youth 
what experiences do they remember most 
fondly? Have you any memories of early child- 
hood which you cherish? Do any of the poets 


- sing of similar memories? 


Note the pictures of cities. Can you picture 
with equal vividness your own city or find a 
poem that does? How do the pictures of Venice 
and the tributes to her agree with your im- 
pression of the city gained from reading 
Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice? What 
poems depict moods rather than definite pic- 
tures? Can any of them induce such moods 
in you? Where in drama have you met with 
a similar experience? 

Do the poets seem to prize more highly ac- 
tivity and striving or contentment? Find 
poems supporting each. ‘ 

For what do the poets most prize sleep? In 
which of Shakespeare’s plays do you remember 
a tribute to sleep? 

What poems suggest grim or gruesome at- 
mosphere? Compare with these passages of 
similar purposes in Macbeth. Which affect 
you most? 

Can you trace out the hidden symbolism 
of Poe’s The Haunted Palace ? ; 

What incident in the Jdylls of the King 
may be represented by William Morris’s Near 
Avalon? 

Try to state Fra Lippo Lippi’s philosophy 
of life and art. Do you find a poem which ex- 
presses for you your philosophy of life? Should 
you be content with Henry Howard’s recipe 
for “the means to attain happy life?” 

If you draw, you will find a stimulating 
problem in Aspecta Medusa. 

Trace out questions about the meaning of 
life raised in certain poems and find answers 
to these questions in other poems. Find 
a speech in Hamlet which voices the same idea 
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as Man by Edward Young. (See p. 328.) If 
one may judge by the philosophical poems, 
what does man most seek in life? What does 
he most desire in death? Does Arnold’s Se/f- 
Dependence answer many of the questionings 
of life? Among the various conceptions of God 
voiced by the poets do you find any that ex- 
presses your own feeling about Him? 

What lines in Saul contain briefly the mean- 
ing of the poem? Does the poem follow closely 
the Bible story? (See J Samuel 16.) 

Can you see the pictures created in many of 
the poems? Can you reproduce any of them in 
pen and ink or in color? After reading many 
poems of reflection and fancy what do you con- 
clude that men most ponder and dream about? 
Do you find any poems which seem to you so 
true and good as to be worth committing to 
memory? 

Which of the poetic tributes to our coun- 
try best expresses your feeling toward her? 
Why? Do you find any evidence that English- 
men love their land as well? Are their reasons 
similar to those of Americans? 

Is there a regional tribute to the part of our 
country you live in? Isit appropriate and ade- 
quate? Do you know a better one? 

Margaret Prescott Montague’s story Eng- 
land to America will interest you along with 
Stevenson’s In the States. What other poems 
suggest our ideal relationship with England? 

Of the three kinds of patriotism, regional, 
national, and international, celebrated by the 
poets, which seems to you the most exalted? 

Why do the poets celebrate labor and pay 
tribute to toil and service? Where do they give 
their reasons? 

After reading William Blake’s The Chimney 
Sweeper turn back and read Lamb’s essay The 
Praise of Chimney-Sweepers. Which is the more 
moving protest? 

What novels by Charles Dickens do you 
know that have the same theme as Mrs. 
Browning’s The Cry of the Children ? 

What essays have you read that are recalled 
by Beaumont’s Lines on the Tombs in West- 
minster? How does the Llegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard support and expand the 
same thesis? 

An interesting long poem on the same sub- 
ject as William Morris’s In Prison is Oscar 
Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

Compare the poetic tribute to friendship 
with those of the essayists in the preceding 
section. Which do you prefer? Why? Can you 
find any of the same ideas expressed by both 
poets and essayists? Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam 
was written over a period of ten years while 
mourning the death of an intimate friend. In 


the stanzas included in this book what do you 
find besides tribute to his friend and the 
friendship? Which of the poetic studies of 
friendship do you most prize? Try to find one 
true and precious enough to commit to mem- 
ory. 

The answer to Browning’s O Lyric Love may 
be found in Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the 
Portuguese. The story of the Brownings’ ro- 
mance is interesting enough to look up in a bi- 
ographical sketch and read in connection with 
these poemsa 

Which of the poems depicting the love of 
parents and children most appeals to you? 
Wherein lies the appeal? 

What can you say of the appropriateness of 
the tributes to warriors and national heroes? 
is any of them a heroic figure to you? Is the 
poem to him an adequate expression of your 
feeling? Do you know other poems in his 
honor? 

Read the tributes to the poets you know to 
see if they are adequate. Where several poems 
to a poet are given, read carefully to note the 
salient characteristics each author emphasizes. 
Are there hints of incidents in the lives of the 
poets the story of which you can relate? 

Is it possible by means of the tributes from 
one poet to another to group the poets chrono- 
logically and sectionally? In connection with 
Keats’ Lines on the Mermaid Tavern, read 
Noyes’ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 

Of the tributes to the poet or to the art of 
poesy rather than to individual poets, which 
most perfectly expresses your idea of the 
poet’s place in the world? 

In many of the poems there are allusions to 
characters in other famous poems. How many 
can you identify? 

Among the love poems, which are pictures 
of a dear one, which are serenades, and which 
are tributes? Do you prefer one of these types? 
In the pictures, are physical or spiritual quali- 
ties most frequently emphasized? 

Can youtell which poemswerewritten by very 
young men? Do poems on requited affection 
or on disappointed love predominate? In how 
many does the poet picture nature as sympa- 
thetic with his mood? 

What is the difference between the love son- 
nets of Rossetti and those of Mrs. Browning? 

You will find an interesting study in a com- 
parison of some of these love poems with those 
of two present-day writers: Sara Teasdale and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Which of the poems dealing with love in the 
abstract do you like best? Why? 

Andrea del Sarto requires intensive study. 
You will find the theme of the poem stimulat- 
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ing. The many references to well-known artists 
will be interesting to you if you will take time 
to read a little of the artists’ lives. 

Where in the lyric poetry unit have you 
noticed any differences in the author’s meth- 
ods of handling various subjects and forms? 
Are you interested in making a study of the 
different types of lyric poetry? 


Have you found in any of these poems lines 
or phrases that have long been familiar to you? 
Any lines or stanzas used by dramatists and 
novelists? 

Have you become sufficiently interested in 
any author to want to make an intensive study 
of his work? To want to buy a complete copy 
of his poems? 
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A face that should content me wondrous 
well, 
A gold fringe on the purpling hem. . . 
A little black thing among the snow, . . 
A little while (my life is almost set!) . . 
A noiseless patient spider 
A ruddy drop of manly blood 
A ship with shields before the sun, 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
A vision as of crowded city streets, 
A whirl-blast from behind the hill . . . 
A wind comes up out of the sea, 
A wind sways the pines, 
A worthless person, 
Across the narrow beach we flit, 
Ah, Ben! 
Ah, sunflower! weary of time, 
Alas, so all things now do hold their peace! 
All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave 
their lair 
All that I know 
Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
Alter? When the hills do 
Am I a king, that I should call my own 
An everywhere of silver, 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Andromeda, by Perseus saved and wed, 
Announced by all the trumpets of the 
sky 
Art thou pale for weariness 
As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
As o’er her loom the Lesbian maid. . . 
As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, 
As two whose love, first foolish, widening 
scope, 
Ask, is Love divine, 
Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious 
breath! 
Because they thought his doctrines were 
not just, 
Behold, within the leafy shade, 
Behold her, single in the field, 
Bending above the spicy woods which 
blaze, 
Beneath the shadow of dawn’s aerial 
cape, 
Beyond the sunset Said the amber sea 
Black lie the hills, swiftly doth day-light 
flee, . . 
Blessings on hee, Iegletinian, (amor ae 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind... . . 
Breaky break,"bredk, VS 5.) ee 


Bright flower! pine home is everywhere, 
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Bright star! would I were steadfast as 
thou art— 
Burly, dozing humble-bee, 
Bury the Great Duke 3% 
But do not let us quarrel any roeee! ce 
By the rivers of Babylon, .. . 
By the rude bridge that arched the Bread) 
Care-charmer Sleep, son of the abl 
Nights: .08 oe 
Care-charming Sleep, shox easer of all 
WOES, Rita once 
Charm me asleep, and mete meso ey 
Chief of our aunts—not only I, . . : 
Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 
Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, 
come; 
Come, I will make the continent indis- 
soluble,. . 
Come, let us plant the apple-tree 


rine aaa your wings, as I spread 
mine, 
Come away, come away, Death, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
Come live with me and be my love, . . 
Come Sleep! O Sleep, the certain knot of 
peace, 
- premcnnh ’ he said, and pointed toward 
theland,. . . 
Cromwell, our chies of men, who through 
a cloud : 
Cupid and my Campaspe ‘played 
Cyriack, this three years’ day these eyes 
though clear 
Dear common — that grow’st beside 
the way, ... 
Dear native regions, I foretell, ik 
Death, be not proud, though some have 
called thee 
Deliver me from mine enemies, Ch my 
God: : 
Descend, ye Nine, descend and sing: . . 
Do ye hear the children weeping, O my 
brothers, . . 
Does the road wind up-hill all the way? . 
Down swept the chill wind from the 
MOUNTAIN easy aes enue eee ae 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, . . . 
Earth has not anything to show more 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the skyl 
Ever let the Fancy roam, 
Fair Daffodils, we weep to see, : 
Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, . 
Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew 


up 
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Fear Death?—to feel the fog in my 
Ghinoatsa ee hae 
Five years have paced five ‘Summers, 
with the length . . . 
Flag of the heroes who left us ; their glory, 
Flower in the crannied wall, sae 
Foolish Prater, what do’st Fao f : 
“For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
From purest wells of English undefiled . 
From the Desert I come to thee 
Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, . . . 
Give a man a horse he can ce Pres 
Give all to love; 
Give unto the Lord: O ve sons tot the 
mighty, . . ' 
Glooms of the hyeoake Beauntule Braided 
and woven . : 
Glery of warrior, Blory of oeanor plory, mA) 
song, . ca ve 
Go, lovely Rose! kee 
Go from me. Yet I feel ohat I shall seund 
Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
God bless our Fathers’ Land! 
God made a little gentian; 
Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, . 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home 
Grandmother’s mother: her age, I guess 
Great soul, thou sittest with me in my 
room, +e 
Green be the eit above thee, 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
Ha! whaur ye gaun, ye crowlin ferlie? 
Hail to the Chief who in triumph ad- 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! ; 

Happy is the man that findeth meine 

Hark! ah, the nightingale! ; 

Hark, hark! the lark at Neaven’s wate 
sings, 

Has summer come michour Pear rose, . 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning 
State ee 

Hast gen naied all the birds avithout a 
gun? 

Having this dey tr horse, my hands my 
lance , 

He clasps the crag orth Mroued hands) 

He rises and begins to round, 

Hear the sledges with the bells, le 

Helen, thy beauty is to me . 

Hence, all you vain delights, 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Hence, vain deluding Joys, . 

Here lies the gentle humorist, wha died 

Hide, happy damask, from the stars, 

Ho! brothers—come hither and list to my 
story—. 
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Home they brought her warrior dead; 
How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how 
AUSUSt RINE LOIRE Sik aoe ed oA M ah Sy: 
How sleep the brave who sink torest . . 
IT am not One who much or oft delight . 
I am poor brother Lippo, by your leave! 
I arise from dreams of thee. . . .. . 
I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, . : 
T come from haunts of coot and here, 
I hear America singing, the varied carols 
Inhearn sca ada ad oan ea eee : 
Theard a ehoncand: Blended WORE 5 oc 
I heard men saying, Leave hope and 
praying, 
I heard the trailing garments of the 
INiohitgea (eee ene 
T hid my heart in a nest of roses, 
I know not why, but all this weary day, 
I left my dreary page and sallied forth,. 
I love to hear thine earnest voice, . . . 
“T love you, sweet: how can you ever 
learn 
I loved him not, and yet now he is gone I 
feel I am alone 


song 
I pace the sounding sea-beach and behold 
T plucked a honeysuckle where 
I see amid the fields of Ayr 
I see them,—crowd on crowd they walk 
the earth, 
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I sigh for the land of the cypress and pine, 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs: 

I treasure in secret some long, fine hair . 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

I wandered lonely where the ee trees 
made .. 

I weep for Adopeics he is esd! 

I would the gift I offer here : 

Tf all the flowers of all the fields on earch 

Tf all the world and love were young, . 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, . 

If I could ever sing the songs. . . 

If love were what the rose is, 

If there were dreams to sell,. . . 

If thou indeed derive thy light from 
Heaven, . . 

Tl tell you how the sun rose,— ... . 

In a branch of willow hid . 

In a coign of the cliff between lowland 
and highland, . ‘ 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwells 

In May, when sea-winds ae our soli- 
tudes, : 

In the deep heart of n mana poet dwellsn ; 
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In the greenest of our valleys 
In this lone, open glade I lie, 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan : 
Iphigeneia when she heard her doom. . 
Is there, for honest poverty, 
Is there a whim-inspiréd fool, 
It fortifies my soul to know 
It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 
It keeps eternal whisperings around . . 
It little profits that an idle king,. 
It was late in mild October, and the long 
autumnal rain. 
It was many and many a year ago, 
Jennie kissed me when we met, 
Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here 
and there. 
King, that has reign’d six hundred Jeaks, 
and grown ' 
Let me go where’er I will 
Like a blind spinner in the SUD ene 
Like the sweet apple which reddens upon 
the topmost bough, 
Like to the falling of a star, 
Listen! the somber foliage of the Pine, 
Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
clown : 
Lo! Death has reared himself a throne . 
Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of 
man,. 
Look in my face; my name is Might-have- 
been; : 
Look out upon the stars, my love,. . . 
Lord of all being! throned afar, . . . 
Love built a stately house, where Fortune 
came; 
Love in my bosom like a bee, 
Love is enough: though the world be a- 
waning, 
Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love 
to show, 
Many a hearth upon our dark plobe: siatis 
after many a vanish’d face,. . . 
Many love music but for music’s sake; ; 
Martial, the things that do attain . 
Men say, Columbia, we shall hear thy 
ELIT SY gee os eek oN ed A ew 
Merrily swinging on brier and weed, . 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour: fat 
Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 
Mortality, behold and fear! . 
Most men know love but as a part of ies 
Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes. 
Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; . 
My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt! . 
My boat is on the shore, . . 
My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
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Pee 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness 
Dams 6 essa es Oe eo eee 
My heart leaps up when I behold. 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart 
is not here; 
My lute, awake, perform the last 
My mind to me a kingdom is, 
My soul is an enchanted boat, ‘ 
Nations are long results, by ruder ways 
No more! My dear, no more these coun- 
sélsitry li. eats ciao & eed Aas 
Not as all other women are. ..... 
Not if men’s tongues and angels’ all in 
one? Jos nese. 2 
Not in the world of light alone, : 
Not that the earth is chanting. O ae 
Godliete. tA Aine elec eee 
O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
O come, let me sing unto the Lord: 
O even-handed Nature! we confess. . . 
O fickle-souled, deathless one, Aphrodite 
O Heart of hearts, the chalice of love’s 
fire, 
O little feet! that such long years . . 
O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 
O Lord, our Lord, 
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Niespkthg}* ee Bd a We 
O soft embalmer of the still midnight, 
O solitude! if I must with thee dwell, 

O Thou that swing’st upon the waving 
hare. ee ee 
O wild west sind 
cumiuis’ being eee. glee eee eae 
O ye dead Poets, who are living still | . 
Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to 

Sine hie AE ei eee ae 
Of old sat Freedom on the helahes! 
Oft,(imethestillyantehta. ay Lee lee 
Oft have I seen at some cathedral door. 
Often I think of the beautiful town 
Oh, all day long they flood with song 
Oh, fairest of the rural maids! ; 
Oh, tothenni nolan aie eles meee 
Oh Galuppi, Baldassare, this is very sad 
tofind!. . . 
Oh that those fips had lasers! Life ae 
Passed sae ees hae Ye 
Old Adam, the carrion crow, ..... 
On the deep is the mariner’s danger, . . 
Once more the changed year’s turning 
wheel retuinns:) seein Dane 
One lesson, Nature, let me learn of nbc; 
One word is too often profaned . : 
Others abide our question. Thou art free 
Our gaieties, our luxuries, ... >. ¢ 
Out of the hills of Hakevheins 
Out uponit, Thaveloved. ...... 


oe breath of Ae 
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Passions are likened best to floods and 
SURCAMISS MMe ey eee NS tawie ou tee 
Piping down the valleys wild,. . . . . 
Poor and inadequate the shadow-play . 
Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing. . . 
Remember also thy Creator in the days of 
GhiysyOUblneeey ve Se te een 
Roman Virgil, thou that singest Ilion’: s 
templessrobedumfre) sys. 2 kt 
Said Abner, “At last thou art come!”’ . 
Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
Sea beyond sea, sand after sweep of sand, 
Seasons of mists and mellow fruitfulness 
Send but a song oversea for us, . . . 
Set me where as the sun doth parch the 
green, 
Shame upon you, Robin, 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
She walks in beauty, like the night. . . 
Shot gold, maroon and violet, dazzling sil- 
ver, emerald, fawn, 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. . . 
Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and 
part,— 
Sleep sweetly in your humble gtaves, 
So, we'll go no more a roving 
Soiaes rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Some say Love, : 
Somewhat back from the village street . 
Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
Spirit that breathest through my lecdce; 
thou . 
Spring,with that nameless pathos! in the air 
Stars of the summer night! . ; 
Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Still sits the school-house by the road, 
Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth 
which needs. 
Strong Son of God, immortal ledves, 
Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, . 
Summer is omne! summer Is esnné 
Summer’s last sun nigh unto setting 
shines . 
Sunset and evening star, : 
Superb and sole, upon a plumcd apray?: 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Sweet are the se a that savor of 
content; 
Sweet day, so aoa: so calm so bright, . . 
Sweet dimness oe her loosened hair’s 
downfall . . . el; 
Sweet mother, I can piri HO MOLe, 
Sweet twining pr ea wind-stirred 
in no wise. ‘ 
Swiftly walk o’er ches western wave, 
Take, O take those lips away, 
Tall, somber, grim, against the morning 
sky 


PAGE 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
en Be cao aa cer en ee ae 
That time of year thou may’st in me bes 
That’s my last Duchess panes on the 

wall, 


The clearest eyes in all the world they 
Teadit ce etnies Grae WR 
slihes@oclais co win come 
The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; . 
The day is done, and the darkness . . . 
The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thenrcoi Pe ev eee aa eae. 
The embers of the day arered. . . . . 
The glorious image of the Maker’s 
beauty, 
The gods talk in the breath of the woods) 
The gray sea and the long black land; 
The groves were God’s first temples. 
Erejmanvlcarned Sac ameew aes een 
The heavens declare the glory of God; . 
The keener tempests come: and fuming 
COMME ATS eit liens aloe ok a ee 
The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest, . . 
The Lord is my shepherd; 
The Lord let the house of a brute to the 
soul of a man, 
The lost days of my life until today, . . 
The morns are meeker than they were, . 
The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
The poetry of earth is never dead: ‘ 
The rain had fallen, the poet arose, 
The rising moon has hid the stars; 
The saddest noise, the sweetest noise, 
The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
The sea is at ebb, and the sound of her ut- 
most word .. . 
The sea is calm content 
The skies can’t keep their secret! 
The sky is a drinking cup, 
The sky is overcast : 
The snow had begun in the Seine ? 
The soote season that bud and bloom 
forth brings 
The spacious firmament on high, 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, the 
hills and the sitiges ‘ 
The sunlight glitters keen and eee ; 
The time has been that these wild 
solitudes, 
The time I’ve losesi in wooing, . 
The tongue of ene that Sehich 
myriads ee 
The voice of my Beloved: behold, che 
cometh, Pinay Sith 
The wild inde weep, 
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The wind flapped loose, the wind was 


Stille ehh pe aac wee a ee ee 
The works of human artifice soon tire 
The world is too much with us: late and 

SOORAS | orks ine eden meade 
The young Endymion sleeps Endyinion’s $ 

sleeps.) (o's. Iuiaetketeeat Aneto nal Ben sen 
“There!” said a seins pointing with 

MICEE DIM Ge hohe en oe 


There is a garden in her face 
There is a pleasure 1 in the pathless ade: 
There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 
There is delight in singing, though none 
hear 
There is no flock, however Watched and 
tended, 
There link a vale in Ida, lovelier. . . . 
There was a boy; ye knew him well, ye 
Cliflssmae ian) cer tees at say ey Rhee 
There was a time when meadow, grove, 
and stream 
These are the gardens of the Desert, 
these 
They have no song, the sedges dry, 
They that go down to the sea in ships, . 
This is the ship of pearl, which, poets 
feign, 
This Relative of mine, 
This river does not see the naked sky . 
Thou, born to sip the lake or spring,. . 
Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew . 
Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Thou lovely and beloved, thou my love; 
Thou shouldst have sung the swan-song 
FOR CHENCHOLE Menace ie cdet, gout aaa Hr 
Thou who wouldst wear the name. . . 
Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Through the night, through the night, 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright. .... . 
*Tis morning; and the sun with ruddy orb 
To be a sweetness more desired than 
Spring; 
To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy 
name, 
To make a prairie it takes a clover and 
One bee Sik eet ee ‘ 
To one who has been long in city pent . 
To spend uncounted years of pain, 


ee tly ome ee) at ow fe) SigMcemese) re) Mle) Hs: 
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Tranquillity! Thou bettername. .. . 

True love, anthou betrue,...... 

Truth: so the frontlet’s older legend ran, 

Tuscan, that wanderest igen the 
Meals OL e OOM ae aman eee 

*Twas at the royal feast for Persia won. 

*Twixt those twin worlds,—the world of 
Sleep, which gave 
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Two angels, one of Life and one of 
Death, 
Two souls diverse out of our human sight 
Under the greenwood tree... .... 
Under the wide and starry sky, . . 
Under yonder beech-tree single on the 
greensward, . 
Up to her inher inten ys diac ee 
Up with me! up with me into the clouds . 


Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over : 


land and sea— 
Wanting is—what? 
Warmed by her hand and Dadened by 
her hair ‘ 
Wearily, drearily, 
Weary of myself, and sick of asking . . 
Wee, modest, crimson tippéd flow’r, . . 
Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 
What bird so sings, yet so does wail? . 
What guile is this, that those her golden 
tresses 
What is gold worth, say, 
What is more sit) than a wind in 
summer? . . 
What needs my Bhakesnesre for his 
honored bones. 
What other woman could be loved like 
you, 
What visionary tints the year puts on, . 
What was he doing, the great god Pan,. 
What we, when face to face to face we see 
What will it please you, my darling, here- 


Whate’er you dream, with doubt 
possessed, a 
When do I see thee most, beloved one? . 
When Freedom from her mountain 
height 
When God at first made man, 
When I am dead, my dearest, 3 
When I consider how my light is nena 
When I have borne in memory what has 
tamed 
When I have fears that I may cease to Be 
When in disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes . 
When lilacs last in the duecyaed bloom’ d, 
When the full-grown poet came,. ; 
When the hounds of spring are on win- 
ters CLACESemaeera Wath) eae 
When to soft sleep we give puPehved 
away, 
Where are the Poets, unto whom Rolone 
Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go? . . 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
Where the quiet-coloured end of evening 
smiles, . . 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINE OF LYRICS 


NW hileatereclnc mma aia at. oo.) ses 
While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and 
SDOCUMERI a aria tne en sn aye ang 
White swan of cities, slumbering in thy 
TOSCO oR EP 5. 5 
Whither, midst falling dew,. . .... 
Who is Silvia? Whatisshe. ..... 
Who is the happy warrior? Whois he . 
“Why?” Because all I haply can and do, 
Why did you melt your waxen man, . 
Why do our joyideparte = 94. . 5 « « 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? . 


With blackest moss the flower-plots . . 
With fingers weary and worn,. ... . 
With half a heart I wander here. . . . 
With how sad steps, O Moon, thou 


Ye tradeful merchants that with weary 

COU Penton naeed: ge et Wonne pte 2 
You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, . . . 
Youth! thou wear’st to manhood now; . 
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